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“French / 


Madame, Mademoiselle, le secret de votre beauté et de vos graces, n’est-il 
pas l'usage de ma Poudre “Djer-Kiss”? —Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: Madame, Mademoiselle, the secret of your beauty 
and charm, is it not my Djer-Kiss Face Powder ? 


ACE POWDER, so French 
-— fragranced with that Parisian 
essence of quality —DJER KISS! 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder, unsur- 
passed in its soft refinement—so pure, 
so retreshing—protects and beautifies 
the tender cheek. 
Dyjer-Kiss Face Powder, individuelle 
pour vous in tint, quite perfect for 
your complexion be it daintiest 


~ 


blonde or darkest brunette — 
Dyer-Kiss Face Powder which 
charms the skin with a grace ador 
?bly French! 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder—undoubt- 
edly you use it! 

And for the toilette complete all 
the other Spécialites de Dyjer-Kiss 
-Extract, Talc, Sachet, Toilet 
Water, Végétale, Soap et * Rouge. 
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*Rouce onty prepared in America 


In return for fifteen cents, Monsieur Kerkoff’s importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Co., of 26 West 34th 
Street, New York City, will be happy to send you samples of Dyer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet 











$100 


Free Trial 


We offer here the S1oo Oliver 
for $57. The identical Model 9, 
without the slightest change in de- 
sign or workmanship. 

The Oliver would still be priced 
at $100 if we had to sell it by our 
former methods. 

The lower price comes from our 
new, economical method of distribu- 
tion. You benefit by this saving. 

You obtain now a new Oliver 9, 
our latest and best model—the same 
$100 value—for only $57. If any 
typewriter is worth $1oo, it is this 
speedy, durable Oliver. 


Our War Lesson 


During the war we learned that it 
was unnecessary to have great num- 
bers of traveling salesmen and 
numerous expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. We were 
also able to discontinue many other 
superfluous sales methods. 

You now become your own sales- 
man under this plan, You are the 
sole judge of its performance and 
merit. No eager solicitor need in- 
fluence you. 


Every possible money-saving, 


short-cut policy has been adopted. 
Every way to make it simple and 
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The Oliver Means the Utmost for Your Money 
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oes a $43 saving attract you? 


Or would you as soon pay $100 for a Typewriter? 


easy for you to buy. And all with- 
out changing the Oliver an iota. 


Our Simple Plan 


You may order an Oliver for Free 
Trial direct from this advertisement. 
The coupon brings it—or further in- 
formation, if you desire. 

You need send no money in ad- 
vance. The Oliver must sell itself. 
When it comes, try it out as if it 
were your own. Compare its work- 
manship. Note its serviceable design 
and manufacture. 

If you agree that it is the finest 
typewriter at any price, and want to 
keep it, then send us $3 per month 
until the $57 is paid. 

By this plan you can use it while 
paying. 

If, after trying it five days, you 
do not wish to keep it, ship it back, 
express collect. We even refund the 
out-going transportation charges. 

During this trial you are not under 
the slightest obligation to buy. You 
can keep it or return it, according to 
your own opinion of its worth. 


Me 


$3 per Month 


An Easier Way Impossible - 


The new Oliver plan makes it pos 
sible for all to own a typewriter. 
The change in price saves you $43.00. 
Our free trial offer and our easy 
payment plan demonstrates the great 
faith this Company has in its prod- 
uct. 

Could this Company afford to send 
its machines by the thousand for 
free trial if it was not sure of the 
absolute satisfaction it affords its 
users ? 

Could it afford to permit its cus 
tomers a year and a half to pay. for 
its product if it was not absolutely 
confident of its greater durability ? 
Could any company do more? 

Note that the coupon brings either 
a free trial Oliver or further infor- 
mation. There are two places to 
check; mark which you prefer. Note 
how simple the whole plan is. How 
you deal directly with the manufac- 
turer. Then mail the coupon today. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


1476 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


{ THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1476 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Iil. 


Ss CT Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 







Bee SI I og 5 ins acs. one dc on ebanasbed as eaas vanes binenis 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense 
at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book—‘‘ The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy,”’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Over 700,000 Sold! 


Among the famous users of The Oliver are: U. S. Steel 
Corporation, Encyclopedia Britannica, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
National City Bank of N. Y., Pennsylvania Railroad, Columbia 
Graphophone Co., Boston Elevated Railways, Otis Elevator 
Company, Morris & Co.—hundreds of similar concerns and 
thousands of individuals. (101.02) 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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The Curtain of Life 


HE screen draws back the curtain of life, unveil- 

ing the thoughts, loves, passions and ideals of 

humanity. In fact, the secret of the fascination of 
Paramount and cArtcraft pictures is that they show you 
yourself as you really are, or as you might be. 


Every man and woman, high or low. rich or poor, 
can sometimes find the very features of his own character. 


Year after year Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
draws together the greatest talent of the screen, of the 
theatre, of literature, and gives out the results of all this 
concentrated genius in the form of an ever-changing 
stream of photo-plays— dramas, comedies, travel pictures. 


And the greatness of the organization behind Para- 
mount and Artcraft makes possible the exhibition of fine 
motion pictures in thousands of theatres regularly. 


In every city and every village every afternoon and 
evening, eager audiences find “the curtain of life” drawn 
back at that nearest good theatre which shows Paramount 
and Artcraft Pictures. 


You never take a chance if you go by the brand name ! 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying 
and cA4rtcraft Pictures 


“Paramount 


and the theatres that show them. 












“NEW YORK. 


———=~ ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General 
* 
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‘; FAMOUS PLAYERS~LASKY CORPORATION 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guara 
























Paramount and Artcraft 
Stars’ Latest Productions 


Listed alphabetically, released up to April 
30th. Save the list! And see the pictures! 


Paramount 


John Barrymore 


“THE Trsv OF HONOR” 


Enid Bennett . 
“THE LAW OF MEN’ 
Billie Burke i: “Goon 
GRACIOUS ANNABELLE’ 
Lina Cavalieri 7 


“THE TWO BRIDES” 


Marguerite Clark . 


LET'S ELOPE”’ 


Ethel Clayton i»: 


PETTIGREW'S GIRL” 


Dorothy Dalton ti 


“THE HomME BREAKER" 


Pauline Frederick ix 


‘PAID IN FULL" 


Dorothy Gish @; 
Lila Lee ; 


Vivian Martin 7); 


“LITTLE COMRADE" 


Shirley Mason ;) 


“THE RESCUING ANGEL" | ’ 
| “The Silver King” 


Charles Ray i» 


“GREASED LIGHTNING" 


Wallace Reid 
THE ROARING KoAp" 
Bryant Washburn /; 
“SOMETHING TO Do” 


Artcraft 


Enrico Caruso 
7 “My COUSIN” 
George M. Cohan ¢x 


“PEPPY POLLY" 
“RUSTLING 
A BRIDE" 


| Douglas Fairbanks 7): 
| ““ARIZONA’*’ 
| Elsie Ferguson 7» 
| “EYES OF THE SOUL”’ 
| D. W. Griffith’s Production 
| “THE GIRL WHO 
STAYED AT HOME” 
j *William S. Hart i» 
| “THE Porry GIRL'S 
| Mary Pickford /» 
| “CAPTAIN KIDD, JR."* 
| Fred Stone 7) 
“JOHNNY GET YOUR GUN"® 
Paramount -Aricraft 
Specials 
“The Hun Within” 
with a Special Star Cast 
“Private Peat” wit 
Private HAROLD PEAT 
“LittheWomen"( /rom Louise 
M. Alcott?’ TPT vk) 
A Wm. A. Brady Production 
“Sporting Life” aurice 
Tourneur Production 


HUSBAND” 


starring William Faversham 
“The False Faces” 
A Thos. H. Ince Production 
Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckie 
Comedy **LOVE’’ 


Comedies 


| Paramount- Mack Sennett; 
| 


“THE FOOLISH AGE” 
“THE LITTLE WIDOW" 


“HIT THE TRAIL HOLIDAY” | Paramount-Flagg Comedy 


Cecil B. de Mille’s Produc 
tion = 


“THE LAST BOTTLE” 


FOR BETTER, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew 
FOR WORSE” | 


7x “* THE AMATEUR LIAR" 


Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 


Paramount-Bray Pictograph—One each week 
do yo ’ 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Trav el Pictures—One cach week 


And remember that any Paramount or Art- 
craft picture that you haven’t seen is as 
new as a book you have never read. 
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For the Summer:— 


HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE during 
P the months of mountain and shore, 

sunshine and thunderstorms, will 
continue to lead the field in its promul- 
gation of new ideas, its discussions of 
the ever-widening sphere of motion 
picture influence, its presentation of the 
continually increasing number of inter- 
esting and commanding personalities. 

Motion picture manufacture has now 
reached a stage in which it has com- 
pleted, and closed, its first chapter of 
history. Though an infant art in point 
of years, it has recollections, and several 
of its reigning masters were also iis 
pioneers, so that they have reminis- 
cences. 

The absorbing narratives of Thomas 
H. Ince, Frank E. Woods and others 
have provided delightful pages for this 
publication, and we are glad to an- 
nounce that Commodore J. Stuart 
Blackton, the controlling influence of 
Vitagraph during its beginning years, is 
to be our next harvester of rich mem- 
ories and rare old pictures. If Bio- 
graph was the cradle of the movies, 
Vitagraph was certainly the kindergar- 
ten; from the Brooklyn studio-—while 
Griffith was making his reputation, but 
before his name was generally known— 
came the first really big photo-dramas. 
In them appeared many of today’s 
greatest stars, enacting splendid stories 
under directors who now have world- 
wide reputation. Commodore Black- 
ton’s article will be published at an 
early date, and, we confidently predict, 
will be a potent integral chapter in the 
permanent motion picture record. 

The motion picture as an interna- 
tional influence will be considered from 
several angles, by several authorities. 

The best photoplay fiction of the day, 
new educational factors, the penetra- 
tion of- motion picture research to the 
farthest corners of the earth, the beau- 
tiful women of the screen, and the tire- 
less search for new material and the 
romantic mastery of an_ increasingly 
wide and useful field will also be mat- 
ters of pertinent and intelligent discus- 
sion and illustration. 
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C ontents— Continued 








After Office Hours in Hollywood (Photograp 1s°* 48 
Stars and Extras Take Tea at the Studio Club 


She Found a Play—and Played It Foreve After (Photos) 50 
Alice Brady—Doubling on Stage and Screen. 


Upstairs and Down 


Arabella Boone 


The Enthralling Narrative of a Baby Vampire. 


Dwellers in “Heartsease” 


(Photographs ) 


The Hollywood Home of Viola Dana, Shirley Mason, and Their 


Mother. 


He Never Laughs on Sunday 


Alfred A. Cohn 58 


Roscoe Arbuckle is a Comedian Six Days in the Week, and so— 


The Brand 


Leigh Metcalfe 60 


Retold from the Goldwyn Dramatization of the Rex Beach Novel. 


Try This Over on Your Remingwood aa 
Something New in Portraiture by Kenneth Taylor. 


Close-Ups 
A Missing Madonna 


Editorial Comment 65 
67 


Jackie Saunders Returns with— Daughter Jacqueline. 


How Do They Get That Way? 


Revelations of a Press-Agent. 


The Shadow Stage 
The Screen in Review. 


Aleta’s Fairy Godmother-Sister 


Terry Ramsaye 68 
Julian Johnson 71 


74 


Marguerite Clark Makes Her Screen Roles Come True. 


Odds and Ends 


Scraps from the Studios. 
Herods of the Movies 


76 
Arthur Stringer 78 


Another Eminent Novelist Laments the Prussian Authocracy. 


The Better Photoplay League of America 


Janet Priest 79 


Motion Pictures versus Bolshevism—Other News. 


Trapping a Vagabond 


Adela Rogers-St. John 81 


Mitchell Lewis, Fighting Film Star, Caught for a Close-Up. 


Educational Films “R. F. D.” 


83 


Motion Pictures on Wheels for Rural America. 


“I’m a Rotten Gardener!” (Pictures) 86 
But June Elvidge’s Garden Togs are Vastly Becoming. 


Why Do They Do It? 


88 


Few Inconsistencies Escape the Watchful Eyes of the Audience. 


Putting Sugar on the Pill 


90 


How Hammons Sweetened Pictorial Learning. 


Movy-Dols (Four-color pictures of Mary Pickford) 91 


First of a Great Series of Cutouts. 


Pity Not the P. W. G. 


Delight Evans 93 


She Will Always “Get Along”—in the Movies. 


Questions and Answers 
The Candy Man’s Child 


The Answer Man 95 
98 


William Sherrill’s Son, Jack, Made His Own Career. 


Plays and Players 


Cal York 100 


The Latest News from the Studios, East and West. 


Do Married Men Make the Best Husbands? 


Conclusion of the Second Article. 


Channing Pollock 108 





Fashions, criticisms of the new plays, 
the. broadening work of The Better 
Photoplay League of America, news of 
film people and activities, and the com- 
ments of artistic and intelligent ob- 
servers on the side lines will continue, 
as will every department of this maga- 
zine, under the direction of trained de- 
partment heads. 


Photoplay Screen 
Supplement 


No new release in picture history has 
met with a more gratifying reception, 
all over the country, than has PHoTo- 
PLAY MaGazINé’s own “Screen Supple- 
ment”—its transfer of actual, intimate 
magazine material to moving film. 

The three previous Supplements are 
enjoying an extended and presumably 
permanent run through all parts of the 
United States, but as these lines reach 
you Supplement number four will just 
have been released. It includes: 

Many interesting views of the actual 
work at the Brunton studios, in Los 
Angeles, where many of the leading 
stars make their pictures; Robert Brun- 
ton, Frank Keenan, Sessue Hayakawa, 
and many others. 

Roy Sanford, title expert, “shooting” 
the typography you see on the screen. 

view of the studio’s “English 
street,” with its substantially con- 
structed sets. 

Its English Garden. 

James J. Corbett, celebrated boxer 
and almost equally celebrated actor, 
arriving at Universal City to begin his 
motion picture work, together with a 
number of scenes of Mr. Corbett’s first 
highly inexperienced day on the lot. 

A fascinating visit with little Ben 
Alexander, the wee boy brought to 
celebrity by D. W. Griffith. 

Bessie Barriscale, and Howard Hick- 
man, her director-husband. 

The Christie studio, and the amusing 
tale of its complete disruption of Holly- 
wood’s messenger service. 

Finally, a charming trip to the Holly- 
wood home of Viola Dana, her sister 
Shirley Mason, and their mother. In 
this bungalow, “Heartsease,” you will 
be a genuine guest of one of the most 
interesting and artistically productive 
families in all moviedom, and we'll vow 
that you emerge feeling as though your 
personal acquaintance with Viola, and 
Shirley, and the place they live in, 
were life-long. 








Photoplays Reviewed in This Issue’s “Shadow Stage” 


Page 72 


Cates Beehed sccconcescoeceseeosceseonsessss Metro 
The Poppy Girl’s Husband.........++. Hart-In¢ 


Page 73 


The Test of Ho WEB cvcccccace pasacensouseal Artcraft 
The ¥'reflinger Universal 
A 

The Bette 


Page 120 


Hearts of Men 

The Exquisite Thief 

White Heather Tourneur 

Diane of the Queen h.. Diisanens Exhibitors-Mutual 
The Light of Vi Nata: .- Universe} 





Page 121 


Extravagance . In 
The Girl Who Stayed at Home.........- Griffith 


Page 122 


Daughter Of Mim@...e...cscecccccccseeece Goldwyn 
Poor Boob Paramount 
The Amazing Wife Universal 
A Fight for Love Universal 
The Probation Wife 

That’s Good 

Fighting Destiny Vitagraph 
Blind Man’s Byes... cccccccccscscccccccsccecs Metro 
Boots Paramount 
The Red Glove 

The Carter Case 

A Gentleman of Quality 
When Men Desire 

It's a Bear 


Universal 














> ££ 8 freer Goldwyn 
Vicky Van Paramount 
You Never Saw Such a Girl Paramount 
Three Men and a Girl Paramount 
Puppy Love Paramount 
Good Gracious Annabelle Paramount 
Johnny Get Your Gun Paramount 
The Marriage Price Artcraft 
The Te GE The MeAdeccccceccccseess Brentwood 
The Hand Invis‘ble 

When @ Gist Loves. .cccccccccccecccccces Universal 
The Forfeit Hodkinson 
The World to Live In...c.ccccccccccscccces Select 
Children of Banishment 

Experimental Marriage 

Smiles 

The Railroader 

Never Say Quit 
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ADE 
Ratt 


You can't think of ‘“delicious”’ 
or “‘refreshing’’ without think- 
ing of Coca-Cola. 


You can’t drink Coca-Cola without 
being delighted and refreshed. 


The taste is the test of Coca-Cola qual- 
ity—so clearly distinguishes it from 
imitations that you cannot be deceived. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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“The Hand of Blackton” 


ink 


THE COMMON 
CAUSE 


“As an American, it is 
Your Duty to see it” 





The Wonderful Cast 


HERBERT RAWLINSON 
SYLVIA BREAMER 


LAWRENCE GROSSMITH 
PHILIP VAN LOAN 

MLLE. MARCELLE 

HUNTLY GORDON 

LOUIS DEAN 


AND 


CHARLES AND VIOLET 
BLACKTON 


These are 


Living, Breathing 


Characters ; » ® | And in the Prologue and Epilogue 


in 


JULIA ARTUR 

! IRENE CASTLE 

“THE a = VIOLET HEMING 
COMMON _), | 4 MARJORIE RAMBEAU 
CAUSE” | as . EFFIE SHANNON 


J. Stuart Blackton’s 


Pictures with the mark of “‘BLACKTON”’ 


are worth while 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


25 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 423 Classon Ave., BROOKLYN 

















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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When you Vrite to acvert'sers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 





IS ALL WRONG 


Plenty of people tell me so—who 
have never seen it. Learning 
by correspondence is new fangled”’ 
they say — the methods of fifty years 
ago are good enough for them.” 

Nevertheless — those who know 
my method the best, because they 
have taken it (and there are now 
over three thousand of them) tell me 


that they learned in less than half 





AN Lib 











DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


the usual time — and at quarter 


From the Famous Sketch 
the usual cost. I have increased 


the number of my students every year since I started in 1891, and will gladly 
names and addresses of any number of them in any part of the 


give you the 
world you desire. My free booklet, 
terest and inform you. 


* How to Learn Piano 


My way of teaching piano or organ is entirely different 
from all others. Out of every four hours of study, you spend 
one i i 
something about Harmony and The Laws of Music. This 
is an awful shock to Ymost teachers of the “‘old school,”’ 
who still think that learning piano is solely a problem of 
“finger gymnastics.’” When you do go to the keyboard, 
you accomplish twice as much, because you understand 
what you are doing. Within four lessons I enable you 
to play an interesting piece not only in the original key, 
but in all other keys as well. 


I make use of every possible scientific help — many of which are 
entirely unknown to the average teacher. My patented invention, 
the COLOROTONE sweeps away playing difficulties that have troubled 
students for generations. By its use, T'ransposition—usually a ‘‘night- 
mare’’ to students — becomes easy and fascinating. With my fifth 
lesson I introduce another important and exclusive invention, Quinn- 
Dex. Quinn-Dex is a simple hand-operated moving picture device, 
which enables you to see, right before your eyes, every movement of 
my hands at the keyboard. You actually see the fingers move. 
Instead of having to reproduce your teacher’s finger movements from 
MEMOR Y — which cannot be always accurate — you have the correct 
models before you during every minute of practice. The Colorotone 
and Quinn-Dex save you months and years of wasted effort. They 
can be obtained only from me and there is nothing else, anywhere, 
even remotely like them. 


Men and women who have failed by all other methods have quickly 
and easily attained success when studying with me. In all essential 
ways you are in closer touch with me than if you were studying by the 
oral method — yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each — and they 
include all the many recent developments in scientific teaching. For 
the student of moderate means, this method of studying is far superior 
to all others; and even for the wealthiest student, there is nothing 
better at any price. You may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical thought of the present day, and 
this makes all the difference in the world. 





My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians who would not 
recommend any Course but the best. It is for beginners or experienced 
players, old or young. You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you 
wish. All necessary music is supplied without extra charge. A 
diploma is granted. Write today, without cost or obligation for 64- 
page free booklet, ‘*‘ How to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC | 
Studio PF, Social Union Bidz. 


FREE BOOK COUPON: 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio PF 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








Please send me, without cost or obligat ion, 2x free 
‘ooklet, “How to Learn P iano or Organ.’’ and full par- 
ticulars of your Course anc special reduced Tuition 
Offer 






at the St. Louis Exposition 


But don’t send for it if you’re afraid of being convinced. 
























































by Schneider, Exhibited 


or Organ ”’ will in- 


































































































































































































































I Studio 


Directory 





For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film compa- 
nies we give the principal active ones be- 
low. The first is the business office; (s) 
indicates a studio; in some cases both are 
at one address. 


AMERICAN 
Chicage 


FILM MFG. 
); Santa Barbara, 


co., 
Cal. 


6227 
(3). 


Sroadway, 


Long 


St., 


City. 


THR 
L, 


York 


LASKY 
New 
Cal. 


York 
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ROTHACKER 


Park 


SELECT 
New York City (s); 


SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., 
| 3lvd., 


SELZNI 


Seve 


ROBERT 
Ave., 


CHRISTIE 


Los 


pre 


Los 


(s). 


FROHMAN 
Sherrill, 
Times Building, 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 
Culver City, 


City; 


FEATURE 
York City; 


(s). 


METKO PICTURES 
City; 


EXHIBITORS-MUTUAL 
1600 Broadway, 


Way, 


Cl, 
nth 


BRUNTON 


PIC 


Chi 


Ave., 


Angeles, Cal, 


Hollywood, 


Calif. 


New York 


Ca 


PLAY 
6284 Se 


CORP., 
3 W. 


New York 


FILM MFG. 


(8). 


Chicago, Ill. 


TURES 


cago ; Edend 


(s) 


LEWIS J,, 


c 


61st St., 
1025 Lilian Way, Los Angeles, 
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Allen Holubarir 
Super-Production. 
The Picture that 


will live Forever. 


” 


Mother -- | can hear them! -The rolling Drums!" 
‘Itir nothing, my Boy,--only the Water-Fall." 


"Mother--| feel the earth tremble --the thunder 
of the guns: 

"No, -no.lt ir naught.Only a snowstide, far 
inthe mountains” | 





‘Mother--l ree bright bayonets gleaming? 
"Nay --tiv but a valmon, leaping in the pool” 


"Mother-- | hear bugles! The clah of army; the 
tread of feet! | hear my name --theyre coming! 
Can't you hear their voice? Nly brothers, dead 
anand the poppies -- calling me’ 


“Then, art of my beloved childien,--go! Fight 
the good fight! Keep the Faith! 


“But, oh-- my con --my von! 
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How towrite, what to write, : } ; — 
and where to sell . All Advertisements This Section Pays. L Rate 

* Hiv, ' at a have equal display and 83’0 of the advertisers 20cents 

ee af Machen the same good opportuni- > | using this section during }. ned 

art of self-expression. Make ; ties for big results. ‘’ the past year have re- Re per 

your spare time profitable. - 5 “ . peated their copy. word 


‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 
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Courses in Short-Story Writ- 2: CN AD AAI AS TIS An NAS ; NAA SAS 
ing, Versification, Journalism FORMS FOR JULY ISSUE CLOSE MAY FIRST 
Play -Writing, Photoplay ee : 


oe Writing, etc., taught person- } — AGENTS AND SALESMEN MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 














$40 TO $100 A WEEK, FREE SAMPLES, GOLD $35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY SMALL CAP 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and Sign Letters anyone can put on windows. Big demand, starts you. No experience needed. : Cg tS ty 


1 staff of literary expert Constructive criticism Li Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., and endorsed by government institutions. Catalog 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 431 K_N. Clark, Chicago. — —_ . Atlas Moving Picture Conrmany, 438 Morton 
: : | SALESMEN CITY OR TRAVELING, EXPERI- -, Chicago, 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and ence unnecessary. Send for list of openings and full 
articles written mostly in spare time—‘“play work,” he particulars. l’repare in spare time to earn the big OLD COINS WANTED 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before salaries $2. 500 to $1 0,000 ,t year. Emp! yment serv- 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife ice rendered members, nag 1, Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n., m.: a YOUR CHANGE. MANY COINS WORTII 
’ | Dept: 38-G, Chicago, TI. double and more their face value are in circulation. 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from “WANT 100 MEN AND WOMEN TO ACT As | We pay $5.00 for 1878 Half Dollar, S, mint. Cash 
photoplay writing alone I WANT 1 ) ME ANI EN ACT As - age : 
3 my agents and take orders for Comer raincoats, rain- | Paid a wg of ga poe om and bills. Get 
There is no othe stitution or agency doing s ic id | capes and waterproof aprons aid E idge $88.95 posted. Sen ce for our-Large Lllustrated Coin Cir- 
vere is no other institution or agency doing so much re - iw aoe f al n I paid I i Bri HE % > cular. Send now. NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 75 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize ] r orders taken during his spare time in one week. For Ww 1 Penne , 
“4 ea Cooper made $314 last month. Wonderful values. A Pore orth, texas. 
this, for over one hundred members of the English darfdy coat for $4.98. Four average orders a day gives 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our you $2,500 a year profit. No delivering or collecting. PATENTS 
terary Departinent. » editors recognize f I'll give you a sample coat and complete outfit for get- oe ns . en . 
cmesery Expavtuent, The elias sesigae i, te ting orders. Hurry. Write for my liberal offer. | PATENTS. WRITE FoR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. R-32, Dayton, Ohio, guide book ‘“‘How to Obtain a Patent.’’ Send Model 
We publish The Writer's Library. We else publish The or sketch for opinion of patentable nature free. Highest 
Writer's Monthly, . able for its fall reports of EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable _Terms. 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a Vietor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
een ee | DOLLARS = SAVED — USED = CORRESPONDENCE INVENTORS. SEND SKETCH AND DESCRIPTION 
150-page illustrated"catalogue free } courses, bought and sold, MacMichael Educational | of your invention for advice regarding patent protection. 
Bureau, Vietur, N, ¥. Twenty years experience. Our Hand-book on Patents 
ry is sent free on request. All communication strictly 
The Home Correspondence School Coke | HELP WANTED confidential. Write us today. Talbert & Talbert, Pat- 
Dept.-95, Spr id. Mass £ ent Lawyers, 4724 Talbert Bldg., Washington. D.C. 
ept.95, Springfield, Mass. WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
i taint tial 


esTas f INCORPORATED 190 4 | your door: plain sewing: steady work: no canvassing PHOTOGRAPHY 

= — ; Semi stamped envelope for prices paid, Universal Cv., 
Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa, Las FILMS DEVELOPED 10c A ROLL. GUARANTEED 
“HUNDREDS PERMANENT U. S. GOVERNMENT | Prints 3¢ and de each returned next day. Compiete 
positions now open to men—women, 18 or over. price list on request, Kodak Film Finishing Co., 112 


e $1000—$1600 year. Work in your home section. Merchants Station, St. Louis, _ 
h k h No layoffs. Shert hours. Common education suf SPECIAL-TRIAL OFFER. YOUR NEXT KODAK 
( Opy | 18 e _ ficient. List positions free. Write iemgmetioteiy - film developed 5e, Prints 2e each. Moser & Son, 














they are constantly recommending our courses. 








Please addrese 

















Franklin Institute, Dept. E204, Rochester, N, ° 1910 St. James Ave., Cincinnati, oO. 
and let me see what | WANTED—5 BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO mers 
you can do with it. ~~ travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 to SONGWRITERS 
Cartoonists and Illus- in $50.00 per week. Reclroad fare paid. Write at ‘ we - ee 
tratorsearn$25to$125 e. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept, 59, Omaha, Nebr. WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 

wre per we ‘ 4 GOVERN) ’ ‘ONT mes . 2 . music, guarantee publishers acceptance, Submit poems 
la mare per week. — ye a - — "eo ou patrivtism, love or any subject. Chester Musie Co., 
arge proportion o - Saga, a 1 canal it ce 'D sort Re ‘ys At esoe 918 So. Michigan Ave., Roon 112; Chicago. 

‘ ston hterna eve e, epi nental, - - —— - —— _ 
the “ion nae 2 art- g } gration and other branches through our expert, former WRITE A SONG—LOVE, MOTHER, HOME CHILD 
ists who are gain- Giovernment Examiner. Write for free booklet giving hood, patriotic or any subject. I compose music am 
ing success today tull information about tiese positions and our M ney guarantee publication. Send words today, Thoma 
were trained by Toa k Guarantee Contract. PATTERSON CIVIL Merlin, 235 Reaper Block. Chicago. 
this course. My - SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 4024, Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 
practical system of ¢ . , . | RAILWAY TRAFFI(C( INSPECTORS: $110.00 A musie and subnrit cul ies to publishers. Send poems 
personal individual lessons by mail will develo; month to start and expenses: Travel if desired: Un today- eXamination free, Myron Johnson, Excelsior 
your drawing ability as it developed theirs. limited advancement. No age limit. Three months’ Springs, Mo. P. O. Box 415, 


home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for per- WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE REVISE 

The LANDON see el — on a aa Aga booklet CM26 Standard | poems, compose musie for them and aavenhen te se- 

Picture Chart Method susiness traning Justitute, Buffalo, N. Y. cure publication on royalty basis by New York music 

r 4 ae publisher. Our Chief Composer is a song-writer of 

of teaching drawing is the easiest to understand, HONEY national reputation and has written many big song- 

the quickest and the most thorough. You a — - hits. Submit poems on any subject. Broadway Studios, 

learn to draw as easily as you learned to write! NEW CROP ¢ LOVER HONEY FOR SALE. VERY 101-A, Fitzgerald Bldg., New York. 

Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for [ tan see ee WRITE US WORPS FOR A SONG. IF AVAIL- 

full information about the course, together with — : : - able, we'll write music—guarantee publisher’s acceptance, 

test lesson plate, samples of students’ work LADIES’ GLOVES ad pee ae a, hing ch ag — a Subject. Fairchild 
and evidence of what you too can accomplish. Musie Co., 1, 203 Broadway, Y. 

Please state your age. LADIES: SAVE A DOLLAR ON EVERY PAIR SEND YOUR POEMS TODAY FOR BEST OFFER 

OF ILLUSTRATING of gloves you buy. suy them direct from manufac and imnrediate Jeeteain. Free ay Musie 

2 turer. All sizes in Tan, Grey, slack, White, Cham- composed. souklet on request, Authors & Composers 

The Landon Schoo AND CARTOONING agne anh Mahogany, at $1.95; cont 33.00 hae. Service Co., Suite 512, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 

1507 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio —nenen quarentcsd ef money Sack. The Neti WE REVISE YOUR POEMS, ARRANGE MELODY, 

vo Co., Gloversville, N, Y. eopyright in your name, submit same to Music Pub 

lishers. Phonograph Records and Musie Roll Manu 

>————______-—--- MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN facturers, for consideration and the best offer they 

“CENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENT may care to make to the owner of cupyright dire-tly. 

’ SCEN. S, ANUSCRIPT YPE PED ‘ENTS Write for ‘‘Manual Guide.’’ Maurer Harmony Studio, 

THERE’S ONLY ONE [RiP o unig wre gr Mo aC | 
0 Jone 22 3 adnc 3loe mg —— _ 3 eT a 
: = ae — 8 ee — k, Chic 9 YOU WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG—WE WRITE 
WAY sme) hy O18) 4 a | PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, TYPED. THIRTY | the musie, publish and secure a copyright. Submit 


eenits thousand words. Form corrected. Zalfre Screen neems on any subject. The Metropolitan Studios, 920 


A Ss ATI N Ss "4 i N Authors, 405 Bradford St., Brooklyn, New York. So. Michigan Avenue, Room 102, Chicago, Illinvis. 
LY SATIN SKIN CREAM, — sabe: a So) to aie 
THER eaziie SKIN POWDER. Cc New Guinea Butter Beans 

New Edible Vegetable Wonder 


| mae | -Ziy, A Single Bean Measures 
| 3 to 5 feet Long and L FOR 19 PERSONS 


Weighs 10 to 15 Ibs. IN ONE YARD LONG BEAN 
Love, Mother, Home, Childhood, patriotic | \ The Gigantic New ee ee Soe. 5 
or any subject. I compose music and guar- : - Guinea ButterBeanisthe = Ji tesn°wnich will gurnish refresh. 

aft ~iepteds latest Vegetable Wonder, ments for nineteen persons and which 
antee publication. Send Words Today. ' /\ introduced by us for the is a yard and six inches in diameter 


It is one of the giant New Guinea 


aa “Ls : first time in 1917. It is butter be 1d ised in Web- 
THOMAS MEALIN, 235 Reaper Block, Chicago : 1 “ag ef. jer’s backyard. Such a-bean will make 











SEND ME YOUR SONG-POEMS. 1 COMPOSE 


















































grown principally in New mea) for a family of nineteen, five 


- — ; a htae: Guinea or Papua, as the beans to feed a whole company of 
ia) Writin & ’ country is now called, an | Unele Sam's soldiers. , 

; or Island situated to the 

anne wate welten end nbs | ' North of Australia. It is 

lished a book giving his experience eed thi said to be a branch of the Gourd family and to furnish subsistence for the Papuan natives. The vines 


book to guide you. Contents—Making money writing and are easily grown, very prolific, and a valuable adjunct to farm or garden. The beans themselves grow to 


publishing songs—Correcting your faults—Writing a Mel- an astonishing size, one bean measuring from3 to 6 feet long, and weighing anywhere from 10 to 16 lbs. and 
ody—Directing the ambitious composer — PI ir song | even more. One beat is sufficient for a family for several meals. When cooked they make delicious eating. 
before the public—Lists over 500 mu iyers and orches- In addition to their palatableness, the beans are very rich in nutritious materials and the delicafe buttery 
tra leaders. The only complete book « kind on } flavor is much appreciated. Being so easily grown, and bearing so prolifically, they should help to cut 
market. Price $1.00 postpaid. Money bac ou ) down the high cost of a. to quite an appreciable extent. Try them. You will find them the finest vege- 
Usien Music Co., 431 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio table you have ever tasted. Sample package of seeds, with full directions for cultivating, cooking, etc., 25¢e 


Ie JOMMSON SMITH & CO. Devt. A 1506 : A224 No. Halsted St., Chicago 
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| “Hello, Chief: 


‘‘Haven’t found the firebug 
yet, have you? You will know 
who he is only when I am dead 
and the fires stop. I don’t sup- 
pose you even realize that the 
firebug talks to you almost every 
day about catching the firebug? 
That’s me. They never caught 
me in Chicago or anywhere else 
so you might as well quit looking 
for me and take your medicine.”’ 




















— - 2S. 


‘The F irebug 


HAT was the warning which came to the fire chief, unsigned— 
and then, the very next day, a woman was found nearly dead 
in a burning building. 
It was a mystery that needed the master mind of Craig Kennedy, the scientific detec- 
tive of this day— Craig Kennedy, who came to life in the mind of 











> 
» 
> 
“ e 
: (The American Conan Doyle) 
> 
2 (CRAIG KENNEDY) 
¥: . 
a (The American Sherlock Holmes) 
by: 
one He is the genius of our age. For nearly ten years America has 
: : : Col. Roosevelt - ’ z 
dil He has taken science—science said:—""I did a lot of been watching his Craig Kennedy 
ir that stands for this age—and allied cae thiend' tall 2 — marvelling at the strange, 
' it to the mystery and romance of dozen rattling good new, startling things that detec- 
detective fiction. Even to the 7 oe se ytd tive-hero would unfold. Even 
smallest detail, every bit of the ume of heme wore under the stress of war England is 
plot is worked out scientifically. past reading him as she never did before. 





Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid people moving through the maelstrom of 
life! Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror stories. English writers have thrilled / 
whole nations by their artful heroes. Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales of Autopiay 
mystery. But—all these seem old-fashioned — out-of-date — beside the infinite ff 6-19 
variety —the weird excitement of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


/ Harper 
J & Brothers 
men olumes J %8 Franklin Sauae 
New York 
When the police of New York failed to solve one of ‘the most fearful murder P Send ma, ot eee aie 
* ° . . ° paid, se o Arthur 'e 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off in Paris—found the solution. Reeve — in 12 volumes. Also 
1“ 2. 3 . . send me absolutely FREE the 
The story is in these volumes 
y es . Spigot — a a a set of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 
He was a detective by instinct—he was a story teller by divine inspiration. A volumes. Ifthe books (both sets) 
Before or since—no one has had his power to make your hair stand on end— Ps ail aunueabdaater csar aan 
to send chills up your back—to hold you in suspense—terror—horror! In Otherwise I will send you $1 within $ 


days and $2 a month for 12 months, 


England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the greatest writer 
that America has produced—to them he is the great American classic. 


This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of the greatest F NAME. seeeeeeeerereserersecerserercrerens 
writers of mystery and scientific detective stories. You can get the 
Reeve in 12 volumes at a remarkably low price and the Poe 10 volumes, Pn ES — eee eae ee ee 
over 200 stories, FREE. SEND COUPON ONLY—NO MONEY. 








HARPER & BROTHERS =*c3is"*? NEW YORK CITY 2 cccumation ..sn.cssescssosssessesssneseesseeees 
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At 18—A Success In 


Commercial Art 


,;DWIN HENRY, an ambitious young man who 

had always liked to draw, enrolled in the 

Federal School of Commercial Designing at the 
age of 16. Today he says: 


“The Federal Course made me see the direct way of 
turning my liking for drawing into money. It gave me a 
definite ambition to become a Commercial Artist. Today, at 
the age of 18, Ihave a good position in the Art Department 
of a large Minneapolis newspaper. I feel that I have made 
4 years of progress in 2 years, and I owe my present success 
in Commercial Art to the Federal Course.” 


How Federal Students “Make Good” 


Mr. Henry’s progress is remarkable, and there are still 
greater opportunities just ahead of him. Yet he is onlyone 
of many successful Federal Students, who have quickly turned 
their talent into money. 

A young telegraph operator obtained a $40 a week position 
as Commercial Designer. A girl student earned over $400 
before completing her Course; another girl earned oyer $1,000 
making posters. young man, Federal trained, accepted a 
highly paid position as a head designer for a manufacturing 
firm. Still another made 7 times his tuition while a student, 

and there are scores of other instances given in our free 
book, “YOUR FUTURE.” 


Earn $35 to $75 a Week and More 


These salaries are readily paid to commercial artists, who 
have properly trained their ability for practical commercial 
work. Good commercial art is vital to modern business,— mil- 
lions of dollars are paid for it yearly by thousands of adver- 
tisers, periodicals and publishers. In fact, leading illustrators 
and commercial artists— both men and women—are regularly 
paid $250, $500, $1000 and even more for single illustrations or 
designs. You, too, should succeed—if you like to draw and 
will properly train your ability. 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading designers and commercial artists are on the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council. They endorse Federal Training as 
America’s Foremost Course in Commercial Designing, — and 
have contributed to it exclusive original lessons, giving you 
the benefit of their years of experience. 

Think of having the advice of such men as Charles E. 
Chambers, a leading magazine and story illustrator: Franklin 
Booth, a wonderful pen-and-ink artist called the ‘Painter with 
the Pen’’; Harold Gross, Designer for the Gorhzm Co.; D. J. 
Lavin, Head of the ChicagoTribune Art Department; Edw. V. 
Brewer, who has done many illustrations for “‘Cream of 
Wheat’’; C. Matlack Price an authority on posters; and others 
whose pictures are here shown, 


Get This Free Book “ YOUR FUTURE” 


The Federal Course may be the direct way for you to turn 
your talent into money. If you like to draw, by all means 
send for this free book--every ambitious young man and 
woman should read it. It contains 56 pages, beautifully 
illustrated in colors, shows remarkable work by Federal 
Students, and describes the fascinating Federal Home-Study 
Method, easy to learn and apply. It’s free for the asking — 
mail the coupon NOW! 













COU P_O N— 















FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
3210 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen—Please send me Free Book “YOUR FUTURE, with- 
out obligation to me. 
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What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- | 
ing picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine 
published today—and alone 
nits field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-F, 350 N. Clark St.. CHICAGO 


and receive the 


and five 


April issue 


issues thereafter. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Department 7-F 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: 1 enclose herewith $1.00 (Can- 
ada $1.25) for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for 
six months, effective with the April, 1919, issue. 


Send to 


Sete... 


+ 
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TITS 
FREE TRIAL 








B 
Big Saving or rent: 
oneofmy rebuilt-like-newStand- 
ard Visible Underwood Type- 
writers, fully guaranteed. Equip- 
with back spacer, two-color 
§ ribbon, tabuilator, automatic ribbon 
reverse,etc. Looks, writesand wears A 
like new. Try one for 10 days FREE. 
Pay only when fully satisfied. Easy 
terms, big discount for cash. or earn 
one FREE through my agency plan. 
No canvassing. 200,000 satis- < 


ence. Act quick and save 

money. Ask for offer 
No. 53. 

€. W. S. Shipman 


ident 
TYPEWRITER 

RIUM 
W. Lake 
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Write the Weeds 
for a Song 


Write the words for asong. We revise 
song-poems, compose music for them, 
and guarantee to secure publication on | 
a royalty basis by a New York music 
publisher. Our Lyric Editor and Chief 
Composer is a song-writer of national 
reputation and has written many big 
song-hits. Mail your song-poem on love, 
peace,victory or any other subject to us to- 
day. Poems submitted are examined free. } | 
BROADWAY COMPOSING STUDIOS | | 


101E Fitzgerald Bldg., Broadway at Times Sq. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














UNE Tit Tt Et TREO TE TE 


= J 


- SEX OLOGY™ 


. 


by William H. Walling, A.M.,M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
: Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
d wledze a Young Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume Knowledge a Moiher Should Have. 
Illustrated _ Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 765 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 
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Lighted | 
Motorbike Ns 


Washinnto School of Art, Inc. 1214.h,Strest. 6. W- | 


When 






CTORY-TO-RIDER 
x» gp 7SAVES YOU MONEY 


ee, f~ ’ Buy direct and save $10 to$200ona’_ 
‘ Pe “\g-, bicycle. RANGER BICYC now | 
Wesema” )come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. | 
; —“{g\ -Greatly improved; prices reduced. | 
st ee". Other reliable models also. WwE | 
\, DELIVER FREE to you on approval 
\ and $0 days trial and riding test. 
\ Our big FREE catalog shows 
\4 everything new in bicycles and sun- 
(dries. Write for it. 
| TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
i> fAsuppliesat half usual prices. 
> 2 Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or 
Esundries until you get our wonder- 
Be ful new offers,low prices and liberal 
feterms. A postal brings everything. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dent. m-40, Chicago 


DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give you = “x rize if you 

answer this ad. or will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in some or 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


3 rer OUTFIT FREE 














Write quick forour 
remarkable offer. Learn 
==} NOW at home, in spare paw ef 
—our new instruction method, 
Commercial Art, Oartooning, 
Illustrating, Designing. Delightfu 
fascinating work in big demand. $50.06 
pele for one drawing. Handsome free 
ook oxpuains everything 

SEND FOR IT TODAY. 
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“$100 a Week, Nell! 
Think What That Means To Us!” 


““They’ve made me Superintendent—and 
doubled my salary! Now we can have the 
comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of — our 
own home, a maid for you, Nell, and no more 
worrying about the cost of living! 

‘The president called me in today and told me. He 
said he picked me for promotion three months ago 
when he learned I was studying at home with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Now my chance 
has come—and thanks tothe 1. C.S., I’m ready for it!”’ 











Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, pros- 
perous homes because they let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools prepare them in spare hours 
for bigger work and better pay. You will find them 
in offices, shops, stores, mills, mines, factories, on 
railroads, in the Army and Navy — everywhere. 
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thing and get ready fora real job, BOX 6500, SCRANTON, PA. 
e . F oe Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
at a sala ry that will give your W ife the position, or in the cullect, before which I vom & x. 
; hi: . : ; ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER § () SALESMANSHIP 
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100,000 are doing it right now. 45 name 

Without cost, without obligation, 4 Present, 

find out how you can join them. } greet 

Mark and mail this coupon! and No —- 
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June Pictures 


Suppose They Hung Before You 




















In Berry Time 


Suppose this picture hung before you, 
of Puffed Rice mixed with berries. And 
you could see these flimsy, flavory globules 
which add such delightful blend. 

Do you think you would ever serve ber- 
ries without this garnish? It adds more 
than the sugar. 





At Bedtime 


Children often get a bowl of milk. Sup- 


pose this picture stood before them —airy 
tidbits, crisp and toasted, four times as 
porous as bread. Do you know anything 
else which would satisfy, if they had this 
reminder of how Puffed Wheat tastes? 


At Breakfast 


Suppose you saw Puffed Wheat—whole- 
grain bubbles, toasted, flaky——puffed to 
eight times normal size. 
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Grains so nut- | 


like that they seem like food confections. 
With that before you, what other break- | 


fast dainty would seem half so good to | |} 


you? 





At Dinner 


Even ice cream loses some delight when | 
children remember what Puffed Rice adds. 
Either Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs tastes 
like nut meats on ice cream. And they 
are.so fragile that they almost melt away. | 
Use also like nut meats in candy. 





Puffed Wheat 





and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed Rice 








The Quaker Oats @mpany 





(3080) 


| 
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Reduced to 35c 


SEND FOR IT 


TODAY! 


Hints on 
Photoplay 
Writing | 


| All that can be Taught 


on Photoplay Writing 


@ Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke’s 
remarkably popular book 
on the craftsmanship of 
It is a 
complete and authoritative 
treatise on this new and 
This book 
teaches everything that can 
be taught on the subject. 


scenario writing. 


lucrative art. 


( Written by a master crafts- 
man of many years’ experience 
in studios. It contains chapters 
titles, 
captions, detailing of action: 
also a model scenario from a 
library of scripts which have 
seen successful production. 


on construction, form, 


€ This book will be of especial 
value to all who contemplate 
scenario writing, and who do 
In 
other words, it will be invalu- 
able to the man or woman who 


not know scenario form. 


has a good story, but who does 
not know how toput it together. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 
Price, 35 Cents Postpaid 


Photoplay Publishing Co. 
Department 10F 


350 North Clark St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


} 
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ifferen Se Cheam for 
ery Skin Condition 
pets toMe” 


———— ~~ 
FRIEND first told me about the Marinello Prepara- NY % ! 


tions. went to a Marinello Shop for a treatment 
and I carried away with me the creams which they advised 
for the care of my skin at heme. I am truly delighted with them. 
Marine!lo Pore It clings evenly 


er is the best I Lave ever used, too. ! 
poke -Rubye de Remer. 


skin and gives it a natural 
appearance. 


(Signed) | 
Learn What Your Skin Needs 


Choose the cream that will supply just 
what your special skin condition requires. : 


You could not make a pink blouse white | 


and a white blouse pink by dipping them 
both in pink dye! Nor can you give the 
charm of health to a dry, rough skin and to 
an unsightly oily skin by using the same 
cream for both. Each condition demands a 
different corrective method, a different cream, 
Read the chart carefuliy and learn which of the seven 
Marinello Creams your skin needs. Use coupon. t 
Send for a Sample of Your Special Cream 
Marinello Pretarations are now on sale at drug 
and department stores and at Marinello shops. 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago 366 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ne ecomnacamenetnn! 














strapon eagampentaannsataing Be wien a 


—— ee 
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C The most beautiful woman 
sincé Venus" is what Paul 
Helleu, dry, intetcher, 
called 


Rubye de tase er Tissue 





Cav 
——— he 
ee Chart of \ 
| Marinello Seven Creams 


2 Lettuce Cream for cleansing the 
' ! thoroughly than 





skin. It cleans more 
soap and water and without irrita- 


i tion. 60¢e, 

' Tissue Cream for a rough, dry skin. It builds up the 

| skin and gives it the extra nourishment it needs. 60¢ 
and $1,20, 


Astringe nt Cream for an oily skin. It re ‘. ims the too 
al secretion of oil. 


abundan 60c¢ and $1.2: 











ee 


' weather can harm your skin if you fortify with Motor “% d 

A _Cream first. 6060 and $1,20, C eauty 2 
‘3 Foundation Cream before using powder. Tt makes the Oeste eee eee cseeneeseeeeseseeenes 
Sex Powder go on so much more smoothly and stay = (Name of Cream) 


Whitening Cream for a sallow 


skin. 


ll 


your skin 


i} 


i} 


, Motor Cream for 





that “pink and white” roseleaf quality. 60c and $1.20, 
Acne Cream for blemishes and blackheads. ‘This dis- 

agreeable condition may be overcome in a short while 

it youare faithtul to the use of this cream. 60¢ and $1.20, 
skin protection. Neither wind nor 





~ 4 a 


longer. '75c. 


To supplement the action of the 





reams, always apply Marinello 
Powder before ventur- 







aRIN 


forkvery Need” 

















MARINELLO CO., 
Dept. P-2, Mallers Bldg., 
CHICAGO 


Kindly send me sample of 


and your Traveler’s Trial Package 
of Marinello Preparations and 
booklet on care of the skin. 


5 three-cent stamps enclosed, 


; . ing out. 
sO == j=—~—SO—s|:—s«yMooretthan ‘| —_a—eialaai 
| WaVIGY | Ri... 
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skins ~ 


The new steam treatment for them 


FIRST the steam! 
THEN the Jather! You 
will find the steam 
treatment in detail in 
the booklet wrapped 
around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 


SOFT, lovely skin, radiant 

with color! This attraction 

you, too, can have. In a 

much shorter time than you would 

imagine, your skin will respond to 

the proper care and treatment by 
taking on a greater loveliness. 


To make your skin soft and 
colorful 
One night a week fill your bowl full of 
hot water—almost boiling hot. Bend over 
the top of the bowl and cover your head 
and the bowl with a heavy bath towel, so 
that no steam can escape. 


Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. With this, wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into the 
skin in an upward and outward motion. 
Then rinse the skin well, first with warm 
water, then with cold, and finish by rub 
bing it for thirty seconds with a piece of ice 

Use this steam treatment weekly 
until your skin no longer requires 
it. The other six nights of the week, 
cleanse your skin thoroughly in the 
usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water. After the 
very first treatment, your skin wiil 
begin to show more color. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s and 
begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. You will find Wood- 


bury’s Facial Soap on sale at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter 
in the United States or Canada. 
A 25 cent cake will last a month 
or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap— Booklet of 
famous treatments — Samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream-— sent to 
you for 15c. 


For 6 cents we will send you a trial size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough to last for a week of any Wood- 
bury treatment, together with the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” giving the 
famous Woodbury skin treatments. Or 
for 15 cents we will send, in addition, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
506 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 506Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


ANE COWL’S most recent endeavor on the stage was ‘‘The Crowded Hour,’ 
a war drama which throve despite peace conferences. ‘‘The Spreading 
Dawn,’’ for Goldwyn, remains the outstanding performance of her screen career, 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


RINNE GRIFFITH, in a story in PuHotorpuay, was complaining about tne 
cold up here; but it looks now as though the southern rose had become com- 
pletely acclimated. Lately, for Vitagraph, in ‘‘The Girl Problem.’’ 





HIS profile belongs to the only Young American Actor who is equally at 
home in Tolstoi or Augustus Thomas. ‘‘Jack’’ is doing ‘‘ Peter Ibhetson’’ 
for Famous, assisted by sister Ethel and brother Lionel Barrymore. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


EAN PAIGE is one of our best-behaved little ingenues. She is, usually, 
the young lady in humble circumstances who loved Harry Morey all the 
time—for Vitagraph. Iler screen career has been short but eventful. 
































ILLIE BURKE, costumed as the heroine of ‘‘A Marriage of Convenience,”’ 
the Dumas comedy. Billie has been true to the shadow-stage for two years 
now; her last legitimate appearance occurred in 1917. 





Alfred Cheacy Johnston 


- somebody has to do ‘‘Itttle Lord Fauntleroy’’ in pictures, let it be Mae 
Murray. Vaudeville or an A. H. Woods farce? These are conflicting rumors 
about Mae. Her last Universal is ‘‘The Scarlet Shadow.’’ 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


EORGE FITZMAURICE, the Irish-American maestro, has provided Pathe 
with such photoplays as ‘‘The Naulahka’’ and ‘‘Sylvia of the Secret Serv- 
ice,’’ proving that thrills may be silk-tined and still make money for the firm. 





HO would believe that, not so long ago, Alice Joyce was doing westerns 
for Kalem? Miss Joyce, who seems to have a decided preference for 
Charles Klein in the drama, is working now in ‘‘The Third Degree.’’ 
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Adventure—the Immortal 


GREAT physiologist says that mankind has but two fundamental in- 
0A stincts: Self-preservation and Reproduction. He should add a third, 
the immortal instinct of Adventure. 

Without this attribute humanity would have spawned and fed and died 
age without end in the place of its origin, possibly the warm basin of the 
Euphrates. 

Adventure is the most Godlike of these instincts, though man’s first 
Adventure was misadventure—the faux-pas of the succulent Jonathan in the 
orchard of Eden. 

The breath of Adventure blew the chromatic sails of Tyre over the horizons 
of the Mediterranean. High Adventure of the soul made Greece; the stern Ad- 
venture of ambition, Rome. War and commerce were the first great quests, but 
when the dust of the fallen house of Caesar had settled over medieval Europe, 
Adventure—the chameleon—took on a new hue. The world was awakened, 
and doubled, by the grand Adventure of discovery. Anon the chameleon glowed 
with the first radiances of science, and after that came the Adventures of inven- 
tion and business, until today the multivarious Adventures of our forefathers 
seem to have found everything, systematized everything. 

Yet the lust of peril and the wine of fight linger in Everyman like his 
vermiform appendix. How shall he satisfy them, now that we believe we have 
banished war? 

Herein is an as yet unrecognized but stupendous service of the Motion 
Picture. Its scene is universal. Its substance is action. Its virility is primord- 
ial. It is Everyman’s great synthetic Adventure, the miracle of an age which 
may make for limitless spiritual expansion, but whose crowded complex forbids 
him pristine physical Adventure of his own. 
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Marcia Manon, one 
of the three extra 





sirls at Lasky’s who, 





out of thousands of 








aspirants, have be- 





come established in 





stock, w hich means 
their pay check is 


regular. 





written in 
recent years about the 
relative chances of attain- 
ing film success. It has been 
a popular subject with some 
23,456,112 young women (ac- 

cording to the U. S. Census Bureau) residing within 
the boundaries of this nation who are properly quali- 
fied—as to age,—for a screen career 

Much will be written in the future on the same 
fascinating subject, no doubt; but each subsequent 
writer if he has any regard for the verities, will be 
increasingly discouraging to the aspiring feminine 
youth of the land. 

Of course not all of the 23,456,112 properly-quali- 
fied-as-to-age young women yearn to see themselves 
as they see their favorite stars—probably not more 
than 23,456,000 aspire to gaze on their shadowed 
counterparts. It’s nothing to be ashamed of; in fact 
it is a verv laudable ambition. In passing we might 
credit the screen with administering a knockout to 
the old fashioned temptation of pre-film days. The 
girl of today, as compared with her sister of preceding 
generations, has it “on” the latter from relish to 
roquefort, as it were, when it comes to having some- 
thing for which to wish and dream and work. It isa 
golden lighted road to fame and fortune that had a 
dim counterpart yesterday in the way to stage 
success. 

As indicated in the foregoing the desire for screen 
fame is not only laudable but it has been a source 
of beneficent advantage to the girlhood of the nation. 
Obviously, therefore, it would be in the same degree 
injurious to our best interests to discourage that 
ambition. 

So the writer disclaims any intention of bringing 
sorrow to these millions of potential film stars in en- 
deavoring to set forth existing conditions. Every one 
of them has a chance to be a Mary Pickford or a 
Norma Talmadge, or a Theda Bara, if their aspira- 
tions take that direction, but— 

How many new faces have you seen on the screen 
during the last year? 

Not many, were there? And those could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Yet there were millions who aspired and thousands 
who actually tried. 

By new faces, of course I do not refer to the girls 
who play “atmosphere” or bits that are just barely 
visible to the naked eye. Yet even in these humble 
places the new face is a rarity. 

As to new stars not one new twinkle has been dis- 
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What Every Girl 


In the last year thousands have striven 
and a million have yearned for motion 
picture success. Yet not the twinkle of 
one new star has been seen. This story 
likely explains it. Perhaps it also tells what 
you—young lady—have been wondering. 


covered in the film firmament in the past 


twelve months—not one aspiring becurled or mar- 


celled beauty has fought or cajoled her way into th: 
spotlight’s beam. Yet thousands have striven. 

Truly the trail of film stardom is a long one and it is 
white with the bleached bones (almost said hair) of blasted 


The stars of today, for the most part, have been recruited 
from the stage, or have worked their way up through the 
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Many of the society 






‘extras” posing in New York and Los Angeles studios 
lookout for the sort of young woman who can walk through a drawing 


Ruth Clifford 
graduated from 
the “extra 
bench” at Uni- 
versal City. 


By 
ALFRED A. COHN 


various strata of studio drudgery. There are those too 
who, just glided into stardom through the easily 
swung door of the early days of filmdom—just 
pretty girls to begin with, who developed as the 
business grew from store-show to the million 
dollar theater. 
But even the number of this latter class has 
dwindled steadily. The fittest, only, have survived. 
There are scores—perhaps thousands of possible stars 
who may never have an opportunity of exhibiting their 
beauty or talent. Geographically, screendom’s limitations are 
even more restricted than the stage’s. The girl in Salt Lake 
or Louisville or Pittsburgh who had histrionic ability found an 


cutlet in the 
local stock com- 
panies—and still 
does for that matter; 
though the aspirant of 
the smaller town is deprived 
now of the opportunities pro- 
vided by the one-week-stand- 
repertoire company. The screen 
has completely ousted the old “rep” show. 

The girl who would be a film star must either sro 
to New York or to Los Angeles; the latter preferably 
as something like 85 per cent of the world’s “visible” 
supply of celluloid is prepared in that city and its 
environs. 

Then what chance has she when she gets there? 

If she is one in a million or two, she may attain 
4 stardom—in a year or two. 

“ho. But the girl who is just “pretty’—you know the 
ver ad kind whose friends tell her “My dear, you should be 
a0 in the movies’—why she has about as much chance 

:% of @getting by” as Ole Hanson, the mayor of Seattle. 
has of being elected chief of the I. W. W. 

The girl without experience who has been led to 
believe that stardom may be reached overnight is 
doomed to certain disappointment. 

The producer of today not only cannot afford to 
experiment where stars are concerned, he caznct 
even experiment in the assignment of small parts. 

On each round of the ladder to screen fame is 
stamped the word “experience.” 

There was a time when stars were made overnight, 
when favoritism figured largely but those were the 
days when only youthful, ingenuous beauty was de- 
manded. Acting ability was not required, or even 
recognized. But of those stars, only they survived 
who had that rare gift designated as screen charm 
or personality, combined with adaptability and inher- 
ent talent. 

Today, the first step forward of the aspirant is to 
“eet by” the employment or casting director. 

That gentleman knows all the symptoms. He looks 
at the applicant and he tells immediately whom she 
aspires to succeed. She invariably apes, in some 
manner, her film favorite—the Mary Pickford curls, 
Blanche Sweet’s charming disarray of coiffure or the 
Theda Bara ear loops. They are as quickly dismissed 
as catalogued. The quickest passport out of a cast- 
ing director’s sanctum is a bunch of Pickford curls. 
The producer of today doesn’t want another Pickford 
—he knows it ain’t. Besides there couldn’t be an- 
other one made because all the material required in 
making the existing and only Mary—the story mate- 
are young women of means and breeding. Producers are always on the rial—has been exhausted. That is why Mary herself 
room without spilling the statuary or doing a keystone over a bookcase. is now paying $40,000 for stories. 
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a mad dash to California of girls 
who just “thought” they knew how 
to wear clothes with a resultant call 
for more funds by the Y. W. C. A. 
to ship them back home. 

Countless others will write to the 
various studios setting forth their ac- 
complishments and perhaps enclos- 
ing their photographs. It may be of 
interest to this class to learn that 
casting directors never hire anyone 
as the result of a letter or a pho- 
tographers’ work or art. The still 
photograph, to him means little. 
Moving pictures cannot be retouched 
for the removal of blemishes or 
defects. 

Nowadays the producer never 
comes into contact with the inexperi- 
enced applicant having shifted that 
burden to his casting director so that 
the latter having made a study of his 
studio’s needs and the material to 
supply them is perhaps the best 
authority on the subject of the out- 
side girl's chance to enter. 
“Tt isn’t so hard to get 
the chance if the girl 
has some quality of 
beauty or type 
which imme- 
diately en- 








Say s Mack Sennett, father of the pretty -girl-comedy: “There 
are girls, not specially beautiful, whom you could not lose 


in a crowd. There are other girls, apparently perfect in 
, , 


beauty, who seem to melt into insignificance. 





The girl who would attract the attention of the em- 
ployment czar must be unusually beautiful or a striking 
type—not just .physically, but intelligently beautiful. 
She must have that same indefinable something that 
people call personality, or character. And she must 
know how to wear clothes because the employment man 
is more eager to get young women who can dress than he is to 
get stars. Anyhow he isn’t on the lookout even for potential 
stars. 

There really is a demand for girls who can, ® one employ- 
ment director put it, “look like ladies.” They are always on 
the lookout for “class” in feminine apparel. By “class” he 
does not mean flashy or up-to-the-minute-in-style appearance— 
it’s more a matter of carriage and the look of breeding—the 
sort of young woman who looks as though she could walk 
through a drawing-room without spilling the statuary or doing 
a Keystone fall over a bookcase. 

It is a matter of record that most of the young women who 
are employed because of this “class” quality are of the class 
which are not “acting” when they play the lady. Many of the 
“atmospheres” in New York and Los Angeles are young 
women of means who “work” in the studios “just to be doing 
something.” But for the sake of argument suppose they were 
dependent upon their studio work for their livelihood! 

The pay for atmosphere varies. In ordinary “mob stuff” the 
pav is usually $3 per day. For this grade of employment there 
are no especial requirements. The next step is the “dress” or 


“society stuff’ mentioned in the preceding paragraph. This 
pays $5 per day where the studio provides the gowns and $7.50 
where the young woman furnishes her own wardrobe. Some 


studios prefer to supply the dresses 

The average employment of the extra girl is something like 
three days a week. Figure that out at $3, $5 or $7.50 and you 
can see the average earning of the girl who starts out on the 
road to fame via the celluloid route 

Despite the thousands who apply for admittance into the 
magic realm of the make-believes, few are selected even to 
play “atmosphere.” The casting director in one of the largest 
Los Angeles studios told me that so far as his records had it 
there were only about sixty young women in Southern Cali- 
fornia who were available for “society stuff.” He; warned me 


also that if such a statement were published there would be 

































































lists the at- 
tention of t 
employ- 
ment man,” says 
L. M. Goodstadt, 
casting director at the 
Lasky studio; “it’s far 
more difficult to remain in. But the girl who leaves home to 
‘break into’ motion pictures without any experience whatever 
has a hard row to hoe. I have watched hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of them, come and go and the best advice I can offer is 
for the pretty aspirant to stay home unless she has enough 
money to provide for her wants for at least a year.” 

Of the thousands of girls who have entered the portals of the 
Lasky studio as extra girls during the five years of its existence 
and have been given a chance, only three of them have gradu- 
ated to “stock” which word is synonomous with a weekly pay 
check. They are Marcia Manon who played so splendidly the 
character role in “Stella Maris” with Mary Pickford, Edna Mae 
Cooper and Julia Faye. 

However, the Lasky studio is known as the most conservative 
of all the Coast film emporiums in taking a chance with new 
material. 

Another girl who started in at Lasky’s as “atmosphere,” is 
Irene Rich who in less than a vear became Dustin Farnum’s 
leading lady at another studio. But she is a notable exception 
as is Katherine MacDonald whose natural beauty and inherent 
talent enabled her to skip all the usual preliminaries and jump 
into the limelight as a principal. She becomes a full-fledged 


Julia Faye is another 
of the three extra girls 
who entered the portals 
of the Lasky studio 
as an extra. 
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star in Hugh Ford’s production of “The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me” recently completed at the Lasky studio. Miss MacDonald 
had the advantage however of some stage experience. It may 
be added incidentally that she is Mary MacLaren’s elder sister. 
Another new face in important roles is that of Doris Lee who 
has been playing opposite Charles Ray in Ince pictures. Doris 
got her first chance as an extra girl less than two years ago 
doubling for Mary Pickford in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 
Of the Universal stars Priscilla Dean and Ruth Clifford grad- 
uated from the extra benches at Universal City and Carmel 
Myers began as an extra girl at Griffith’s studio. One could 
go back farther and enumerate many of the stars who began as 
bits of atmosphere but this article is dealing only with recent 
times in filmdom annals. 

Not a few girls have entered the ranks of dramatic stars and 
leads via the comedy route. Screen comedy must have youth 
and beauty to offset its Ben Turpins and Mack Swains. Comedy 
does not demand intelligence or brains of its feminine beginners, 
yet the girl who smiles her way through the sacred portals of 
the fun canneries must have that same filmable quality herein- 
above menticned before she can rise above the $25 weekly 
pay check. 

When asked about his views on the pretty girl question and 
what qualities she must possess to be successful, Mack Sennett, 
that connoisseur of feminine beauty said to the writer: 

“The truth is, no one can tell with exactitude 
what it is in a girl’s face that places her in 
the category of 

screen beauties. 




























Priscilla Dean 
began at Uni- 
versal as an 


extra. Photo by Witzel 
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“As a general thing 4 horse with three legs isn’t likely to win 
many derbies; but the possession of four legs doesn’t imply 
that they are derby winners either. 

“There are certain defects that a girl must not have; but the 
lack of these defects is no sign that she has that mysterious 
something else that makes for personality on the screen. 

“There are girls, not specially beautiful, whom you could 
not lose in a crowd; they would stand out from any number. 
There are other girls, seemingly perfect in beauty, who seem 
to melt into insignificance. What they lack cannot be put into 
words.” 

Yet it has been said that inasmuch as screen comedy has to 
do largely with bathing or athletic suits of smallish dimensions, 
the demand for beauty in the laugh foundries is largely a mat- 
ter of form. 

There is a large class of girls scattered throughout our forty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia as well as places not 
contiguous to us, who believe that the way into the movies 
would be easier for them because they are good dancers or 
riders or something else that calls for exceptional ability. It 
would interest them to learn that whenever dancers are desired 
experienced stage artists are available for picture purposes. The 
pupils of Ruth St. Denis’ school have appeared in scores of pro- 
ductions and the choruses of musical comedy shows have been 
utilized for pictures dealing with the stage. 

Perhaps no individual is in closer touch with the situation as 
affecting the girl aspirant to movie honors than Miss Edna 
Harris, Y. W. C. A. secretary in charge of the Hollywood 
Girls’ Studio Club, one of the most novel organizations in the 
country where star and extra girl mingle on even footing, and 
the refuge of the struggling aspirant who has learned her fate 
at about the same time that her available funds have been 
exhausted. 

“Tf the movie-struck girl could foresee just a bit of the hard 
road to success as a film player, she would hesitate a long time 
before leaving home,” says Miss Harris, who is a graduate of 
Northwestern University and an experienced social service 
worker. 

“Girls have come to Los Angeles with just enough 

money to make the trip. They are usually the most diffi- 

cult to convince that they are not fitted for the screen 

and inevitably we must obtain positions for them in 

other lines or get them back to their homes. The em- 
ployment directors of the various studios are splendid and 
are always willing to help us with the girls who are badly in 
need of work but they are in a highly organized business and 
not a philanthropic work. It is a hard game even for the girl 
who comes prepared for a long and arduous artistic siege.” 





a few gen- 
eral rules, but 
they are about 
as general and as 


vague as the rules 
for the kind of man 
that makes a great 


writer. 

“For instance, they say that a 
girl cannot screen well unless she 
has even well formed teeth; that 
wrinkles down the sides of her 
lips from the outer rim of the 
nostrils are fatal; that large 
animated eyes are essential; fe’ 
that a face should be round "4 
and soft of contour, etc. 

“As a matter of fact, 
these rules mean very lit- 
tle. They mean just as 
little as any rule one 
could make as to what 
constitutes beauty off 
the screen. 













Girls who believe screen 
success can be aided by 
an ability to dance will be interested to learn that 
whenever dancers are desired, experienced stage 
artists are available. The pupils of Ruth St. Denis’ 
school have appeared in scores of productions 
and scores of musical companies have been used 















in pictures dealing with the stage, 





















































































Tea is served in a corner of the spacious veranda at the Studio Club. You may be able to identify some of these girls in your cata- 
logue of screen personalities. Reading from left to right, seated: Virginia Lee Corbin, Master Ben Alexander, Violet Schramm, 
Peg Hagar, Edna Harris (pouring) Carmel Myers, and Lila Lee. Back row: Karla Schramm, Nell wman, Magda Lane, 


Below a cosy corner in the Club library, with a divertisse- 
ment a la ukelele by Carmel Myers. Accompanying is “Con- 


nie” Talm 1dége in a sort of sublimated sophietucker of the latest 


tune from jazz boulevard; while Margaret Loomis — lately a 
South Sea Island belle for Sessue Hayakawa looks on and 
taps her toe in time. At the right—the end of a perfectly glor- 
ious afternoon. Ask any one of the girls left to right: Nell 
Newman, Blanche Seeley, Helen Keddy, Violet Schramm, Chase 
Herendeen, Lucita Squier, Julanna Johnston (horizontally in- 
clined) Madge Lane, Cela Gale, Harriet Rosenthal, Clare Green- 
wood, Edna Harris. Miss Harris is the Studio Club “mother.” 
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After Office Hours 
in Hollywood 


OOR tired little extra girl, at the end of a hard day at some film 
factory where you registered emotion upon emotion, or atmosphere 
after atmosphere—scrubbing the make-up from your rounded 

cheeks, smoothing drooping lashes, perking up your pretty mouth—and 
hustling out to the Studio Club— 

To a big white house on Carlos Avenue in Hollywood—it looks as 
though it belongs to a film star or some other millionaire; to friendly 
greetings with the girls you know on the screen and off. Perhaps the 
very starette for whose ball-room scene you supplied atmosphere that 
afternoon, will pour tea for you. Constance Talmadge, or Carmel Myers 
or Lila Lee. You'll forget your troubles and be ready for another day 
of “trying to land something worth while.” 

That’s what the Girl’s Studio Club is for. It’s an organization born 
of the Y. W. C. A., fostered by women of standing in the film colony 
such as Lois Weber, Mrs. William C. DeMille, and Mrs. Jesse Lasky 
Every Sunday some screen celebrity is hostess. Between times, dan 
amateur theatricals, and drama study clubs. 


Below—Margery Daw, Doug’s leading lovess on the screen, at the phono- 

graph. Helen Jerome Eddy — back on the Universal lot after entertain- 

ing “the boys” at the California camps for “duration” — looks as if she'd 
just dropped in. The insert is a long shot of the Studio Club. 
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™ SHOULD like an Ameri- 
can for a husband, an 
Englishman for a lover, a 
Frenchman for a _ play- 
mate, a Belgian for a friend and 
an Italian for a soulmate.” 

Having uttered which polyga- 
mous statement, Edna Purvi- 
ance dropped her pretty head 
back against a cushion and 
turned her serene gaze, that is 
at once very wise and very sim- 
pie, upon me. 

No doubt many families over- 
seas, belonging to Allied officers 
who have spent leave in Los An- 
geles, are under the impression 
that said city is a beautiful spot 
composed of sunshine and clo- 
verleaf cocktails and designed 
purely as a setting for a girl 
with sapphire eyes, ashen hair 
and a gift of silence. 

Professionally, Edna Pur- 
viance continues to be the in- 












































When you think of all the soldiers 
Edna Purviance attracted to Califor- 
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nia, it’s a wonder we won the war. 


spiration of Charlie Chaplin’s screen affections, just as she has 
been for the past four years. She must work at the Chaplin 


studio sometimes, for one sees her beguiling Charlie in such 
recent vicissitudes as “Shoulder Arms” and “A Dog’s Life.” 
But the evidence all goes to show that such occupation is 


strictly a sideline. 


Edna’s real business in life appears to 


be playing “guide, philosopher and friend” to that portion 

of the Allied armies which has not been actively engaged 

in finishing up the Hun. _ 
There are a great many beautiful women in Los Angeles. 


You gather the idea 
that Edna Purviance 
wasa Russian duchess 
whom the Bolsheviki 
had declared its inten- 
tion of kidnaping, as 
she rarely moves 
without a full military 
escort. In the group 
over circle, at Miss 
Purviance’s right is a 
nineteen-year-old 
French aviator with 
seventeen Hun planes 
to his credit. 


We admit it. But the heroes of the 
battlefields, frivoling between drives, 
have nevertheless flocked en masse to 
Edna’s dainty patent leather toe. 
The fact is, that if you want to look 
at that screen star, other than in the 
latest Chaplin release, you'll have to 
buck through a first line trench 
manned by officers, that looks like a 
small corner of Chateau Thierry. 
And a stranger might gather the idea 
that Miss Purviance was a Russian 
duchess whom the Bolsheviki had de- 
clared its intention of kidnapping, 


































































































the world, whom she had to 
shove on a train herself to keep 
him from overstaying his leave, 
to a venerable Italian general 
hung with medals, Edna _ has 
played fairy godmother to our 
heroic visitors. 

“T adore them all,” said Miss 
Purviance with a sweep of her 
hand. “It’s quite impossible to 
tell which is the nicest. And 
I’m afraid they've spoiled me 
for ordinary mortals, so I dare- 
say I shall remain an old maid. 

“Vou see, there is an attrac- 
tion about a uniform. A lot of 
marriages that were getting 
pretty pale-gray took on a new 
tint of scarlet the first time 
hubby came up from Plattsburg 
in his uniform. Wives, that had 
become hardened to collars that 
didn’t fit, comfortable shoes and 
much needed haircuts, took a 
good look at their hero, had a 
permanent wave and washed up 
the crepe de chine nightie. 

“There is something about a 
uniform. I feel it myself.” 

“What?” I asked, watching 
the pretty white teeth and child- 
ish red lips close daintily over 
a cigarette. 

She considered that a mo- 
ment, sifting the ashes from the 
polished nail of her little 
finger. 

“People have been trying for 
years to determine the psychol- 
ogy of a uniform,” she said at 
last. “I’ve had a lot of experi- 
ence with them, and I’ve de- 








“An Englishman,” says 
Edna, “is so surprising. 
Sometimes he’s so cross 
you aren’t sure he mayn’t Pictures abo 
and | elow by 
Stags 


throw the tea things at you. 
Then suddenly he says the 

BS- ee ee , 
Ilere — at the right—he 
seems to be saying the most 
divine things most di- 
vinely. Above—Edna and 
her complete tea division. 


By ADELA 
ROGERS 
ST-JOHN 


since she 
is rarely al- 
lowed to move ‘e 
without a full mili- 
tary escort. 

The word “salon” has become practi- 
cally obsolete. The average citizen thinks vou 
have merely carelessly mislaid an O. And yet, in 
the cool,green depths of the Alexandria tearoom—that 
Peacock Alley of our western screen mecca where the ae 
oftness of shaded lights is quite outshone by twinkling 
stars—Edna Purviance has become a Madame Recamier 
“for heroes only.” In fact, the old line about “if you're 
looking for the major, just get a boy to page her” would 
probably bring results. From the youngest French Ace in 
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30 Photoplay 
cided that their chief charm is in the sense of protection they 
give a woman. It somehow emphasizes that masculine dom- 
inance, that ‘never mind, little girl, I'll take care of you’ 
that is still ace of trumps with femininity—1o919 A. D. or 
B. C., it doesn’t matter. Then, it has a glamour of romance 
about it. Men and their clothes are—no matter how nice 
they may be—not apt to have much romance about them 
any more. But a uniform puts them back in a class where 
they rank right along with the matinee idol—they might do 
almost anything, and that is so satisfactory in a man. And, 
doggone it, they do look nicer.” 

“What is the dominant characteristic in the heroes you've 
known?” I prodded. 

“Just two things stand out in all of them. They have 
learned the value of such happiness as is at hand—to take it 
and squeeze the last drop from it. They have become so 
accustomed to regarding the shortness of life, the brief hours 
that may remain, that they want every bit of love, laughter, 
excitement, pleasure, tenderness, that they can lay their hands 
on. The chance for it may be gone so soon.” 

The serene eyes closed a moment. Then: 


“The other is 
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Yes. Frumenti, the World Seems to 


HIS picture, demonstrating the future futility of deletion, is 

| going to make a lot of censors awfully mad. This is a 

scene from a thrilling (?) underworld melodrama, whose 
fangs have been yanked out by the World’s Greatest Amendment. 
lt reveals clearly just what effect the country-wide saharazation is 
going to have on the production of motion pictures. 

The picture shows a most dramatic moment of “The Dust on 
the Bar-room Floor,” in which Testy Tom, the boss doormat thief 
o1 the underworld, re sounces his old life and tells his bewildered 
pals that he’s negotiating with his tinner for a bright and shining 
halo. The subtitle, explaining this inspiring sentiment, follows: 


.their time reading the articles in magazines. 
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shyness—reserve. I have talked for hours to men who made 
history, and yet I know less of the war than girls who spent 
They simply 
will not talk about it. It has taken me days to worm a story 
out of one of them—bit by bit, coaxing and teasing every step 
of the way. They stop at just the most thrilling point, so 
that you want to choke them, and begin to talk about pic- 
tures or pay extravagant compliments, or tell some silly thing 
about the sand they used to get in their tea in place of sugar. 
And when I literally dragged the ending out of them, they 
grinned and said, ‘Well, I had a bit of luck, you know, slipped 
a couple of bursts into the two Boches that were on my tail 
and then went home.’ ” 

We went back to the composite harem she had chosen for 
herself and I remarked, “I’m a little surprised at your choice. 
Why an Englishman for a lover?” 

The clear skin showed a faint blush. “Oh, because they 
are so—surprising. Boredom is the one fatal thing to a love 
affair and nobody could be bored with an Englishman. He’s 
too mean.” She giggled. ‘Nothing pleases a woman so much 

(Continued on page 116) 


be Getting Better!—By Leigh Metcalfe 


“I’m through wit’ dis life! It’s gettin’ to show its effect on my 
constitution. Every time I pass a soda fountain me nerves get to 
tremblin’. Chocolate sody, peppermint joss pipes and cubeb 
cigarettes will get yu’ in de end. 

“Only last week, our old pal, Underworld Tom, went to a phos- 
phate fiends’ grave. Fer a long time I been in on yer tea parties, but 
I know when I got enough. Go on wit’ yer frappe souses if you 
wanta. Guzzle in gingerpop until yu’ see pink elephants done up in 
baby ribbon. Play checkers until de devil gets yu’ and knock your 
wind daffy wit’ cubebs. 


“But count me out. I’m through!” 





Who Invented the Theatre Slide, 


By R. L. Gotpserc 
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Telling of Mahlee, the half-caste 
Eurasian girl, and her futile love 
for one of her father’s people. 


By 


BETTY SHANNON 


HE spring with its raptures of cherry 
bloom and singing birds brought 
none of its happiness to Mahlee, 
the Eurasian girl. Day after 

day she sat in the somber abode of her 

grandmother in the shadow of the 

great wall of the forbidden city of 

Pekin, waiting for death to release 

the old woman from her remorses. 

They were many — Madame 
Ling’s remorses. 

Long ago she had sold the 
honor of her daughter for 
seventy taels to a “Euro- 
pean mandarin.” The 
lithsome, untamed Mah- 
lee with the eyes half 
closed like those of 
the Buddha, the half 
caste Mahlee with 
the blood of the 
East and the West 
in her veins, was 
there to mock 
her for that sin. 

Madame 
Ling felt her 
soul scourged 
with a great 
fear of punish- 
ment that must 
surely await her. 

She had taken the 

money the “European 

mandarin” had left for 

his daughter and bought 

for her selfish self some 

coveted treasures. And as 

death neared she _ reflected 

upon the greatest sacrilege, of 

them all—she had defied the gods 

and left the girl’s feet unbound, even 
as the foreign father had commanded. 
The old woman’s mind grew distorted 
with forebodings. One day in her fe- 
vered fear she came upon a plan for 
atonement for her sins. 

“You shall cut off your feet,’ she 
whispered hoarsely to Mahlee from her 
death bier made of bricks. 

The girl threw back her glossy head and 
laughed. But as she laughed, she looked 
into her grandmother’s face. The shrewd, 
unscrupulous features were harsh 

“The gods will richly reward you for so filial 
a duty,” the woman added piously, as though she 
had resigned herself to some great personal dis- 
comfort for the good of her granddaughter’s soul. 

and I shall die in peace.” 

There is no way known to a Chinese girl but to obey her 

ders. But as the meaning of the old woman’s words sank 
nto Mahlee’s mind, the blood of her father surged up in 

bellic n 
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Mahlee called to him not to 
enter but he paid no heed. 
With the agility of a cat she 
sprang to the door to hold it 
shut, but Sam Wang was al- 
ready partly within. 


Was she not an Eura- 
sian, a half-caste, an object 
of scorn and an _ outcast 
among both her mother’s 
and her father’s people? As 
her father’s daughter was 
she not anyway half-devil 
in the eyes of all Chinese? 
Was she bound to obey this 
woman, who, to satisfy her 
greed for gold, had heaped 
her grandchild with wrong 
from before her birth? 

She answered nothing, but 
went to the teakwood cab- 
inet and drew forth a little 
vial and emptied it into a 
bowl. 

“Drink, granddame,” she 
said sweetly, holding the 
dish to the withered lips. 

“It is wine to bring you 

sleep.” 


The 




































old woman 
smiled, and in the 
smile was a_ timid 
gleam of love. 

It was the light 
the girl had hun- 
gered for through 
all her barren 
life. She flung the 
bowl of poison 
from her and 
sank in broken 
sobbing on her 
granddame’s 


breast. 

In the early 
morning, she 
wrapped the 
woman in_ her 
burial robes, and 
drew from the 
chest a rusty 
blade in a lac- 


quer sheath. 

“Watch, 
granddame,” she 
said, “I shall do 
as you wish.” 

A fine line of 
red mingled with 
the rust of the 
blade as Mahlee 
drew it across her 
ankles. Her lips 
grew white and 
the room whirled 
about her. She 
closed her eyes. 
But as she cut 
more deeply into 
the tender flesh, 
her grandmother 
arose from her 

bed, seized 

the knife 
andthrew 
it far away, 
then fell in 
death over 
Mahlee’s fainting 
form. 
An hour 


later the 


Magazine 


deaf-mute, Yah-Bah, from the Ark of the Covenant Mission, 
saw through the open door what had occurred. He bound up 
the feet of the still unconscious girl with the linen of his 
shirt, and bore her tenderly on his back to the mission. 
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It was four years later, and again spring, when Dr. Sam 
Wang, and then Blanche Sackville, came to disturb the simple 
happiness of Mahlee’s life at the Ark of the Covenant Mission. 

She had been adopted by some of the missionaries soon after 
the Yah-Bah had brought her there on his back. 

Love and kindness had changed her from a shy, resentful 
outcast into a slender, eager creature of passionate devotions, 
of tender impulsiveness and of vivid, half-oriental beauty. 

Andrew Handel, the only young unmarried one of the mis- 
sionaries, had helped her development with the impersonal 
delight of a gardener nurturing some rare and responsive 
plant. He had taught her to sing and play and read his 
language. 

Her one wish, as she grew older, was to please him with 
her goodness, and to make her face sweet like that of the 
Byzantine madonna he had given her. 

But with the arrival of Dr. Sam Wang a grave uneasiness 

entered Mahlee’s heart. He had just returned from the study 
of medicine in America to serve as a medical missionary in the 
Ark of the Covenant which had known him as a mischief- 
making boy. There was a mocking in his voice that made 
her mistrust him. His outward suavity seemed more to cloak 
some arrogant spirit of evil than the humble soul of a servant 
of the Christian god. Too, Dr. Wang was likewise an Eura- 
sian. 
The Byzantine Madonna with its peaceful face gave Mah- 
lee little comfort now. The physician recalled that which 
she had forgotten in her life of freedom and equality with the 
workers in the mission—the dreadful days in the shadow of 
the city wall. He took a malicious delight in sneering at her. 
A great hatred sprang up in her heart for her mother’s blood 
in her, for the despised race to which she had been unjustly 
consigned. Her whole being cried out to belong naturally, 
wholly, to her unknown father’s peop!e. For her father’s 
people were Andrew Handel’s people, and she knew, now, 
that she loved him. 

The workers in the little mission 
Andrew Handel was overdue back 
through the heart of the country that 
against all foreigners. 

Mahlee especially was troubled. Dr. Wang found her, the 
morning after his arrival, standing anxiously at the window. 
She avoided his familiar touch. 

“Why should you be so proud?” he leered unkindly. 
was your father that you feel so much above me?” 

Mahlee looked at Sam Wang with loathing. 

“My father was a European mandarin and I have cast mv 
lot with his people,” she said. She went to the organ, but 
the tune she played was in the wierd minor key of the 
Chinese. 

Andrew Handel stumbled in a moment later, and stopped 
surprised at the sight of Sam Wang and at the sound of Mali- 
lee’s wild playing. 

“Andrew!” Mahlee cried in a voice trembling with glad- 

It was the first time she used his Christian name. 


were disturbed because 
from a preaching trip 
was fomenting in hatred 


“Who 


ness. 


The pale, travel-worn young man stretched out his arms. 
Then his whole being perceptibly recoiled, and he turned dis- 
passionately to welcome Dr. Wang. 

As his friends had feared, Andrew had narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of the Boxers. He was injured and ill. 

To Mahlee was given the task of nursing him back to 
health. Her happiness at being near him transfigured her. 
Her heart sang as she kept a relentless vigil. And Handel— 
as the days wore on—though he did not guess Mahlee’s secret, 
gave himself up more and more to the enjoyment of her 
presence and her quaint loveliness. 

One early evening they were left alone in the court of 
lilacs. As Andrew, still weak, slept in his chair, Mahlee un- 
pinned her raven braids and entwined her hair with cherry 
blossoms. 

“He shall love me when he sees me,” she hoped in her 
childish way. 

The pale moon was silvering the garden when Andrew 
opened his eyes and called for his nurse. He rose to pace 
the garden, leaning on her arm. Her fragrant nearness, the 
night’s enchantment, sent his blood whirling through his veins 
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and made him forget his caution. He 
took her hand, but as he lifted the slen- 
der fingers to his lips, the moonlight, 
sifting through the willows, revealed the 
their yellowness. 

He dropped the hand unkissed. As it 
fell lifeless to Mahlee’s side, the mission- 
aries returned bringing a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed English girl, Blanche Sackville, the 
daughter of Sir Philippe Sackville, one 
time a member of the British legation 
in Pekin and back for a visit to his old 
haunts, who had come to stay for a 
while. 

As they climbed the steps to the ve- 
randah, the shadows of Mahlee dnd 
Blanche Sackville fell side by side on the 
paneling. ‘They were as closely alike as 
though the girls were sisters. 

Dr. Wang was entirely satisfied that Blanche Sackville had 
come. It suited his purposes perfectly that Mahlee should 
be hurt, then resentful against the white girl to whom Andrew 
Handel was immediately drawn by bonds of heritage. He 
hoped to fan a hatred in her breast that would spread from 
one girl to all other foreigners. Then he would accomplish 
what he had determined to do with her when first he saw her. 

He kept sly watch of her. It was a propitious moment 
that he revealed his true self to her. Andrew Handel's pref- 
erence for Blanche had sent Mahlee into a frenzy of helpless 
rebellion, in which she had frightened them both by chanting 
the wild, mad stories of her fighting Chinese ancestors to the 
accompaniment of a ghastly whisper on the organ. 

“See, he scorns you. They all scorn you,” said Sam Wang. 
“They are a scourge to our land. I hate them. The Boxers 
are uniting to drive them out. I am already known to the 
authorities as the Illustrious Patriot. You shall become a 
nurse in my dispensary in East Bell Street and teach the 
ignorant women to feel as we do. You shall become rich.” 


Metro 
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Blanche Sackville 


Sam Wang... 


Mahlee flung his proposal from her, but the voice in which 
she repeated, “I have cast my lot with my father’s people,” 
did not carry the conviction that it had 
before. 

Days followed in which the soul 

























of Mahlee was tortured almost be- 
yond endurance. A _ peculiar loy- se 
= e o e ° . t ad 
alty forbade her from divulging Sam —— 
“ her bed, 





Wang’s nefarious activities. But 
in a flare of pious devotion, 
after Andrew Handel had 
made her blissfully happy 
by praising her goodness 
and consecration, she de- 
cided to warn Sam 
Wang that he must 
cither leave the mis- 
sion or “sever his 
connections with 

the Boxers. 





















She was let into 
Andrew Handel’s 
study, in the ge | 
little house ri ; 
that he and tes 





Sam Wang 
shared. As 
she _ wait- 
ed, fully de- 
termined to 
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The Red Lantern 


ARRATED, by 
production 
by Richard A. Rowland and Maxwell 
' Adapted by June Mathis and 
from the 
published by 
by Albert 
under the personal supervision of Max- 
well Karger, with this cast: 


Mahlee, an Eurasian...Mme. Nazimova 
....- Mme. Nazimova 
Sir Phillip Sackville..... Frank Currier 
ress of China ; 
4 ........¥ukio Ao Yamo 
Gen. Jung-Lu..... Edward J. Connelly 
ka ere Darrell Foss 


The Dowager Emp 


Andrew Handel.... 


As Mahlee cut more 

deeply into the tender 

her 

arose 

seized the 

knife and threw it far 
away. 
























expose the half-caste physician if he did 
not promise to do as she asked, her eyes 
fell on a scrap of paper. 

“Beloved Blanche,” she read in An- 
drew’s hand, “Yesterday when you gave 
me your white hand to kiss—” 

Slowly Mahlee lifted her own hand— 
the hand that Andrew had dropped in the 
moonlight. 

When Sam Wang came he found her 
fiercely willing, the daughter of some an- 
cient Tartar king, 

At the Ha-Ta Gate, on the Night of 
the Feast of the Lanterns, a magician 
stood performing tricks and urging the 
excited crowd. 

“They are Christian devils who anger 
the gods so that the rain clouds no longer 
visit the land. Why should the foreign- 
ers poison our wells?” he shrieked. in his fanaticism. 

“Sha-shao!” (Kill!) shouted the crowd. 

At a dramatic moment he hurled back his tunic and re- 
vealed the red sash of the Boxers about his waist. 

“To-night you will see the Goddess of the Red Lantern, 
the greatest divinity of our Holy League,” he cried. 

At the words a band of dancing forms bearing lanterns 
swept around the Ha-Ta Great Street. In the center, borne 
on an open palanquin lighted by a huge red lantern, clad in 
a heavy robe of embroidered gold cloth, with a jeweled head 
piece set with a sheath of peacock feathers of wondrous hues. 
was a rigid figure with a sword in its hands. 

The crowd hushed, then burst into a shout of ecstasy as 
the palanquin was lifted to the magician’s platform. It hushed 
again, as the goddess received oaths of allegiance from those 
who wished to become leaders in the League. But when 
the figure came to life, and swore to drive all the hated for- 
eigners into the sea, or die by her own hand, the frenzy of 
the mob knew no bounds. 

The palanquin of the Goddess of the Red Lantern stood 
in the court of the little East Bell Street dispensary an hour 
later, after the demonstration on the Great Street. 

Mahlee, the goddess, was within. She had 
shed the heavy crown with its sheath of peacock 
feathers and the outer robe of gold, and was 
garbed in the scant under-costume of jeweled 
silk, like that of some oriental dancer, with her 
lithe young form and her bare limbs bound in 
ropes of glittering beads. She was dazzling, 
beautiful—and_ trembling. 

She was no longer the stern idol of the hour 
before. She was only a little Eurasian 
maid, and she was afraid. 

Even now Sam Wang was 
at the door. She heard 
his hand on the paneling. 
She called to him not to 
enter. He paid no 
heed. With the 
agility of a cat 
she sprang to 
the door to hold 
it shut, but 

SamWang 

was already 

partly within. 
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He was still in the gorgeous garments of the magician of 
the Ha-Ta Gate. His smile was sleek and well satisfied as he 
forced his way into the room. 

“Good night, Sam Wang. Go,” she said when Dr. Wang 
had removed his heavy bonnet with the false que and his 
outer robe. “I am no longer afraid.” But her actions belied 
her words. 

“You can never go back to the mission now,” he said tri- 
umphantly. ‘Hereafter your home is with me.” 

A sob of terror rose in Mahlee’s throat, but she controlled 
herself and listened with a smile as Sam Wang poured out 
his passion in a burst of oratory. 
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they sometimes worried about where she had gone. She 
thought of Andrew Handel, and she knew that even yet she 
loved him. ; 

One day she could stand to be cut off from what was going 
on in the world no longer. She ordered a sedan to take her 
out in the city. As she approached the Ha-Ta Gate she 
heard a great clamor. Through the gate rode Sam Wang on 
a black mule, followed by the Boxer army. 


Directly opposite Mahlee, Sam Wang stopped. He did not 
see her, but she could hear his words to a companion, “Now 
for some fun at 










“Bravo, Dr. Wang,” she cried in English when he was done. our dear Ark 
The physician’s whole attitude changed. 
He flung open the door to an in- 
ner chamber and ordered her Dr. Wang was_ entirely 
within. She refused to go. satisfied that __ 
He lifted his gold headpiece. pire gota aoe 
She heard the false que whis- top cia Wee tac 























tle in the air as he directed 
a blow at her. 

But the blow never 
descended. For the 
next moment Dr. Sam 
Wang was lying un- es Phe 
conscious on the 2 PI 
floor, and Mahlee Ge i? gr 
was being carried, 
cold with horror, 
by two strange 
men in the palan- 
quin of the Goddess 
of the Red 
Lantern ye: 
through the 


deserted 
streets. 

The _ follow- 
ing morning she was 
brought into the presence of 
Jung Lu, General in Chief of the Manchu Imperial Army, 
who had seen her at the Feast of the Lanterns and had de- 
sired her for his own. 

Fear had left her. She was every inch a goddess. Jung 
Lu was fascinated ,by her beauty, and by the quickness of her 
mind. Her self possession called to his mind the Chinese 
War Maid of history who had led the armies to great victory 
in an age long past, the War Maid who was the Dowager 
Empress’ favorite heroine. 

Jung Lu was even more a shrewd and selfish diplomat than 
he was a connoisseur of beauty. It occurred to him, in this 
critical time, that he might win the undying gratitude of the 
Empress to himself by presenting Mahlee to her as a reincar- 
nation of the War Maid, come back to lead to success the 
Boxer arms. 

The inactive life in Jung Lu’s palace waiting for the great 
day when she should be presented to the Empress began to 
pall on Mahlee. Waiting meant time to think, and her 
thoughts would not conform to her role as the Boxer Goddess. 
She wondered how the missionaries were faring. She hoped 


drawnby bondsof heritage. 
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of the Covenant.” 
She forgot her 
sworn allegiance to 

Sam Wang’s cause, 

she forgot that she 

was to be the reincarna- 

tion of the Chinese War 

Maiden. She knew that 

Andrew Handel was in danger. 

She directed her men to carry her to 
the mission by the shortest way. They 

ran through the streets, but when she ar- 
rived the buildings were deserted. 

A few days later the Goddess of the Boxers stood in state 
before the Dowager Empress, the Emperor and the council 
of the nation and proclaimed that the imperial army should 
wage “War to the Knife” against the barbarians who were ravish- 
ing their land, against the whole world. 

And again, in the royal throne room, she was decked in the 
regalia of the Chinese War Maid by the Empress’s own hanil. 

When she returned to the palace which was now her own, 
she learned that Huang-Ma, an old woman whom she had 
helped among the refugees, was dying and asking for her. 

Huang-Ma was in the last agonies of death when Mahlee 
approached her bed. 

“Vour father—he—Sir—Phil—ippe 
pered. And then she was dead. 

The Eurasian girl was dumb. Sir Philippe Sackville her 
father—the white father who could lift her from the bondage 
of her mother’s race, the father for whom she had so longed! 
' Even now the Boxers’ cannons were firing on the British 
Legation, which was only poorly defended, where her father— 

(Continued on page 113) 


Sackville,” she whis- 





F a census were taken of all 

the screen actors who have ca- 

vorted before the cyclopean audience under the 

tutelage of George Melford, one would have almost 
a complete directory of motion picture players. For 
George is a pioneer of pioneers. 

Years ago they used to call him “Whispering George” 
because in action he could be heard within a radius of 
three miles barring intervention by mountain range or 
competition by boiler factories. But time softens even 
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Perhaps the Japanese can teach us some new things about 
wrestling but Uncle George is herewith showing 
Hayakawa the “American knock-out blow.” 


George” 
nele eoree 


He is a pioncer of pioneers and has 
directed enough film players to 
make a players’ directory complete. 


By K. OwEN 


whispers and now he can't be heard fcr more than a dozen blocks 
from the studio, so they have scrapped the old name and replaced 
it with the more familiar “Uncle George.” 

The “Uncle” would indicate age but there's nothing particularly 
aged about George except his experience. He started in the film 
business so long ago that he has forgotten the year but he is 
sure it was around 1907 because that’s when they started using 
real actors. 

“Tl never forget my first day as a screen artist,” said Uncle 
George when he was finally coaxed into a reminiscent mood. “It 
was with Kalem back at Coytesville, N. J. We went out and shot 
scenes all day and when we got back, learned that the cameraman 
had forgotten to take the cap from the lens. The director was 
Frank Marion who gave Kalem it’s ‘M’ and the cameraman who 
pulled the boner was the late Sam Long, who provided the ‘L’ that 
helped make ‘Kalem.’ Others in the company that day were Joe 
Santley, Sidney Olcott and Bob Vignola.” 
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directed for Kalem, 


Melford acted and 
coming to California with the first bunch of players sent to 


For eight years 
the Coast by that company. Way, way back in the early 
days, he was featured with Alice Joyce, and he can prove it 
by appropriate documents and Miss Joyce herself. However, 
there is nothing remarkable about it as George was an actor 
on the stage before he was induced to act before an ug!v 
looking one-eyed box. Graduating from the actorial ranks, Mr. 
Melford became a director and as such officiated with Kalem 
for five years. Some of the present celebrities who heeded his 
whispers in those days were Carlyle Blackwell, Ruth Roland, 
Billie Rhodes, Cleo Ridgely, Marin Sais and others. 

When Cecil deMille and Jesse Lasky came out of the East 
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to start the Lasky company in a Hollywood garage with a 
bankroll that one of the big stars of today wouldn’t accept 
for a week’s salary, George Melford was one of the first two 
directors engaged. He has been with Lasky continuously and 
holds the record for consistent, continuous work and for 
“breaking in” more stars than any other director. 

He has directed Fannie Ward, Wallace Reid, Mae Murray, 
Hayakawa, Vivian Martin, Lila Lee, Billie Burke, and Ethel 
Clayton. “Private Pettigrew’s Girl,” with the last-named star, 
he considers his magnum opus. 

“Uncle George” has that love of the outdoors characteristic 
of virile directors and his favorite recreation is trap shooting. 
He is one of the best scattergun shots on the Coast. 
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“There's Nothing to It!” Says Edith 


OU know the story of the would-be little star—the girl 

who struggles to succeed, despite heart-ache, parental 

opposition, disappointments, and _ disillusionments. 

PHOTOPLAY has many times related the tale of her 
trials; but just to prove that we have not made it our life 
work to discourage the screen-struck ones, we'll tell you about 
Edith Day. Ask her about her tell you, 
“There’s nothing to it.” 

Edith never had to struggle to succeed. 
opposed her going on the sta Instead a kind fate smoothed 
the way for her and now she finds herself, at twenty-two, a 
star of the stage and a new twinkler in the screen sky. 

Edith, a Minneapolis girl, was dancing at a dansant when 
Al Jolson saw her. Jolson immediately engaged her for his 
show, “Dancing Around.” Edith was a hit, and—that’s a!] 
there is to it. 

Three years on the stage, supporting Anna Held, Mitzi, Carter 
DeHaven, and in “Going Up.” Then Edith came to the screen, 


success—she Il 


Her parents never 


e 
ee. 





first appearing with Lillian Walker in “A Grain of Dust;” later 
starring in “A Romance of the Air.” Now she’s signed to do 
five new photoplays. 


Here’s Edith as an 
aviatrix, the role in 
which she made her 
two biggest suc- 
cesses, “Going Up” 
on the stage, and “A 
Romance of the 
Air,” on the screen, 
a scene of which is 
shown here. Hiding 
behind the first man 
at the left is her co- 
star, Lieut. Bert 
Hall, American ace. 
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LMA RUBENS 


The Brown Elevator Boy 
Stared at her, 

And Stared. 

Every once in a While 
Some Celeb. 

Comes to See Us; and then 
Sam Surely Does 

Enjoy his Work. 

He Even Puts Fancy Touches 
To the Lowly Task 

Of Opening the 

Elevator Door; he 

Does it with a Flourish. 
His One Regret Is 
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That Charlie Chaplin 

Has Never Come; but then 
Syd, Charlie’s Brother, 

Was Up Here Once, and 
That was the 

Next Thing to it 

The Only Thing 

That Holds Sam 

To his Present Job 

When he Really 

Wants to be a Boot-black, 
Is the Hope 

Of Seeing Charlie, 

Face to Face, 

Some day. 

Alma Surprised Me 

That is— 

Those Furs 

I Suppose I 

Ought to Speculate 

On Miss Rubens the Real 
Not Being Just 

What you’d Expect 

From Watching her Work— 
That those Wistful Eyes 
Hold a Satirical 

Glimmer, and— 

But I was All Wrapped Up 
In those Sables. 

And while she was Telling Me 
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Came Up to See PuHotToptLay. 


Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 
transfer-point for players on their 
flittings from coast to coast. 





Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 





. 





What Fun it was 

Having one’s Very Own Company— 
I was Counting the Tails. 
Besides she had 

A Wide-brimmed Black Hat— 
With a Network Design— 
New— 

You See she’d Just Been East, 
For the First Time, 

And was Going Home 

With Seven Hats— 

One for Each Day 

In the Week— 

And Another for Mother. 
She Offered 

To Take Me Up 

And Show them to Me, So 
We Left, and 

Went Over to 

Her Hotel; and 

I Saw those Hats— 

You'll See them 

In Her Next Picture— 

She Promised to Wear 

The Large One. 

Anyway, when 

I Got Back 

To the Office, I 

Had to Ask 

The Elevator Boy 

What Pictures Alma 

Was Going to Do Next. 
“Why,” said Sam, 

“She’s just Finished 

‘Diane of the Green Van’ and 
She'll Do ‘Destiny’ 

Next. Then 

She'll go Back to New York 
To Work. And she Said 
She Wanted to Go 

On the Stage.” 


It was My Busy Day. 
\ Voice over the Wire: 
“This is 

Sylvia Breamer; and 
Can you Come Right Over 
To the Congress 

And Talk to Me 
Between Trains?” 

Well, I Wanted 

To See Sylvia, 

Because She’s One, 
























































Of the Few Actresses 

Who doesn’t Think— 

While she’s Taking a Part 

To Please J. Stuart Blackton— 
That she Really Ought 

To be Having Her Own Company, 








I It was Tea Time 


In Peacock Alley; 
I'd Know Sylvia, 
But she wouldn’t Know Me. 
But she Finally 
Answered the Page, 
She Lives in New York and 
Had Just Done her Spring Shopping— 
For a Vacation 
In ’Frisco, with 
Mrs. John Lynch— 
She’s 
The Wife of the 
Scenario Writer. 
Sylvia Adores— 
She Said So— 
America— 
And California; 
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Sylvia 


Pictures, 

And Texas Guinan; 

And the Fans, 

And Everybody. 

You Can’t Help 

Liking her. 

If I Ever Come to 

New York to See her, 
She’li Show Me 

Her Wardrobe— 

With all the Clothes 

She’s Ever Worn in Pictures. 
In the Spring 

The Female of the Species 
Begins to Speculate 

On Painting the Lily— 
And I’m Wondering 

About the Race Suicide 

in the Seal Family—for 
Sylvia’s Cape. 

















Mr. Josephson at his desk in Culver City. 


A New 
Write Hope 


By JULIEN 


WAS born in a little southern Oregon town, the exact 

date being a detail which you must pardon the sensitive 

author for not wishing to reveal, but it was something less 

than a century ago. The three men still alive who remem- 
ber the important natal event unite in declaring that it was 
further impressed on their joint and several memories by 
the peculiar circumstances that the old clock in the tower 
of the Odd Fellows Hall, after a silence of seven years and 
a half, struck thirteen times. However, as I am not super- 
stitious, I pass this weird happening without comment. 

My early life was largely spent behind the counter of a 
small-town general merchandise store—where everything was 
sold, from a box of hairpins to a bale of hay, and where the 
destinies of the nation were settled around the big barrel stove 
by the local plug-cut marksmen. Here I witnessed some of 
the worst arguments and the best marksmanship of my career. 
For a number of years, I held down the job of rough-and- 
ready salesman—thereby gaining an intimate and sympathetic 
understanding of these simple small-town and country folk, 
with their eccentricities, their odd views, and their native 
honesty, shrewdness and goodness of heart. From this source 
I gleaned a wealth of material that was afterward to be 
invaluable as story and picture atmosphere; but I didn't 
glean any other kind of wealth, I might add. 


At Photoplay Magazine’s request Ince’s latest 
scenario wizard—the fellow who wrote Charles 
Ray’s recent hits—recounts his own absorbing 
story of hard luck, grim pluck, and final triumph. 


JosEPHSON 


Deciding that I wanted a college education, I attended Stan- 
ford University; took all the useless and ornamental courses, 
and graduated by the skin of my teeth—possessed of a con- 
fused mess of half-baked erudition. Back to the little old 
home town I betook myself, bent on showing ’em how to run 
a mercantile establishment according to big-time methods. 
With my Greek, Latin and other ancient and deceased cul- 
ture, and with a streak of impractical energy about a yard 
wide in my make-up, I ran the business according to the best 
classical authors and went broke like a gentleman—emerging 
from the financial wreckage with twenty-one dollars in real 
money in my pocket and a balance of 33 cents in the bank. 
(Vote—I never drew out the 33 cents.) 

Kindly but misguided friends poured into my discouraged 
and therefore ready ear the honeved suggestion that I enter 
politics. They induced me to run for justice of the peace; 
assuring me that my training, education, and calm, judicial 
mind fitted me admirably for the exalted post. I ran like a 
lame snail with bunions on one foot and a ball-and-chain on 
the other, and went down to utter defeat. Even at this re- 
mote date, I shudder to think that I might have been elected! 

Finding nothing to do in the old home town and preferring 
to starve in some other place, I betook me to San Francisco. 
Here I took a fall out of about every kind of human endeavor per- 
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permitted by the common law and the statutes. I coached 
students in Greek and Latin, and when this played out, I 
became a special policeman; then I whiled away some weeks 
in the strenuous vocation of inserting woman’s size 6-EE feet 
into size 44%2-AA shoes. (To this experience I owe the al- 
most superhuman strength of the thumb and forefinger of 
both hands.) I have sold everything from a diamond ring 
to a correspondence course on How to Become a Great Vio- 
linist Without Losing a Day from Your Regular Work. I 
have toyed with a pick and shovel in the interest of better 
roads; I have written stories for magazines—that is, intended 
for magazines. 

And it was this wild idea that maybe I could learn 
to write photoplay stories that led me, somewhat less 
than two years ago, to do a deed of transcendent 
rashness. At that time, upon a fateful day, I de- 
cided to escape from the bee-hive of retail barter 
where I had been incarcerated for some months. 
Though appreciating that my sudden departure 
would be a crippling blow to the institution, and 
though warned by several of my fellow slaves 
that the last man who quit his job here came tot- 
tering back in the final stages of starvation, I 
boldly, though regretfully, informed 
the manager of his impending mis- 
fortune. Startled for a moment into 
a human being, he offered me a raise 
of $5 a month, but I merely poured 
forth my profound thanks and re- 
mained firm in my decision to retire 
from the commercial world. 

I sold my typewriter and my 
overcoat; deposited my watch and 
chain as security for all I could get 
on it from a skeptical and unfeeling 
Israelite; negotiated small loans 
wherever I could, took the boat trip 
because it was cheaper, and arrived 
in Los Angeles with some $12.65 in 
my pocket and eager hopefulness in 
my heart. I went to several studios, 
but was informed that they were 


really 


won education. 
than he in business. 
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Epitor’s Note: Julien Josephson was a 
tragic failure—for he 
He couldn't realize a penny on his hard- 
Many a loafer did better 
He drifted to Culver 
City a year ago with his illusions shat- 
tered, his pipe of dreams out. 
any particular hopes, he began to put his 
observations 
form—just to make a living. 
he discovered that 
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He listened as I bravely narrated my story. 

I told him that I had come all the way from San Fran- 
cisco—and that I was going to bust into the - photoplay- 
writing game if I had to resort to sabotage and Bolshevism. 
The great man smiled—whether pityingly or indulgently I 
was never quite able to decide. Then he said—‘“Write a 
story for any of my stars. When it is finished, bring it to 
me and I will read it. If it is good, I will buy it—and give 
you a month’s try-out on the staff besides.” 

Those were sweet yet fearsome words. I mumbled my 
thanks—but he was gone before I recovered coherence or 
entire sanity. I turned on my heel—or maybe it was the 

sole of my foot—and hurried out. 
There isn’t a great deal more to tell. I borrowed 
a typewriter; persuaded a trustful landlady to trust 
me for a couple of weeks’ provender, and agreed 
to spade up the garden, clean out the back yard, 
wipe the dishes and shingle the front lawn until 
such time as I could compensate her for my board 

and lodging with coin. 

I settled down to work on that story—and 

Lord, how I did work! I put into it my heart, 
soul—and everything else I could part with and 
still breathe. For two solid weeks 
I dreamed and slaved over it; writ- 
ing and re-writing; testing and re- 
jecting; building and intensifying; 
contriving effective bits of business; 
working out good lines for sub-titles; 
trying to make the whole strong, 
well-knit, and throbbing with the red 
blood of reality. When I had done 
riy darndest, I took the story to Mr. 
Ince. He said he would read it—- 
and let me know. 

For a week I waited, anxiously 
and hopefully; my landlady also 
waited anxiously—and _ dubiously. 
If the story was rejected, I knew 
that a long career of spading, dish- 
washing, and general housework 
awaited me in settlement of my un- 


had tried. 


Without 


scenario 
And sud- 
great writing 


into 


full-up on writers. Between the is simply telling the truth about life. Re- paid obligation. But at last my land- 

cafeterias and the carfare, my op- signed to failure, he was amazed to find lady called me to the telephone and 

erating capital dwindled steadily— himself one of the writing hits of the stood near while I took the mes- 

while the good ship JOB failed ut- oe _ gave — a superb contract, sage. It was from Mr. Ince’s secre- 
. é y he akes > yina . . . 

terly to appear on the horizon. oe a ee lee lee ary an said—Mr. Ince w e 

; PI : month than most corporation lawyers. tary and it said Ir. Ince will see 


Finally, acting on purely a hunch 


—and this being the last trip I Ray are “The Hired Man,” “Playing the 
could take until I replenished my Game,” “String Beans,” “Greased Light- 


finances by some lucrative form of 
menial labor—I went out to the Cul- 


ning,” 





Among his successful pieces for Charles 


and “Hayfoot, Strawfoot.” 








ver City Studio of the New York 


you at 3 o'clock.” On the strength 
of this heartening news, I borrowed 
half a dollar from my admirable 
landlady, boarded a train for Culver 
City, and after a considerable and 








Motion Picture Company, whose 

presiding genius at that time was 

Thos. H. Ince and whose galaxy of writers included such 
magic names as C. Gardner Sullivan, “Jack” Hawks, and 
John Lynch. As I entered the waiting room, delicately known 
as the “bull-pen,”’ I stated my business to the efficient, curt 
individual at the counter, and was cheered and surprised to 
find that he was human—the first one of the species I had 
yet found in this particular position. He took my card and 
my message to Mr. Ince. 

At that time I did not know how busy a man Mr. Ince was 
or how appropriate the term “waiting-room” sometimes is. 
Well, I waited—from nine in the morning till four in the 
afternoon. Mr. Ince was engaged in important conferences 
and, naturally, had no time for the unknown species of insect 
that crouched in the outer office, awaiting recognition by the 
chair. About half past four the great Ince himself emerged 
from his office. He was attired for the motor, and the com- 
mon, “Home, James!” was written large upon his deter- 
mined countenance. 

Knowing that this was my last chance, I timidly yet de- 
terminedly grasped the great film potentate by the lapel of 
his motor coat, and like the Ancient Mariner I held him 
with my “glittering eye’—also by the coat. After deciding 
that I wasn’t going to assassinate him or tell him how to 
make a million dollars by putting an electrically heated ear- 
muff on the market at $3.95 a pair, he gave me one of his 
quick once-overs. Without waiting for him to ask me to 


unhand him and state my business, I did both. 





very anxious wait, was inducted into 
the sanctum. 

The interview was brief but re- 
sultful. Mr. Ince first informed me that while my story was 
probably not the greatest piece of screen literature ever writ- 
ten, it was possibly, on the other hand, not the worst. He 
explained that, in the skillful hands of his staff writers, it 
could be mauled into usable shape; and that he would there- 
fore buy it. He named a liberal price, which I hastily ac- 
cepted. He then advised me that he would give me a month’s 
try-out on the staff and that if I delivered the merchandise, 
the position would be a permanent one. 

My office was a dressing room at the extreme end of the 
lot—and here I had pienty of privacy to ponder on the im- 
mensity of space and the scarcity of ideas. However, I 
worked hard, hard, hard. I wrote, and re-wrote, and then 
destroyed and wrote again. I infested the sets where pic- 
tures were being “shot” and gained an idea of the work of 
the director and the camera man. I harkened attentively to 
the words of advice vouchsafed me by the seasoned craftsmen 
of the department—and I tried to profit thereby. 

That was nearly two years ago—and as I have just signed 
another two years’ contract with the Thomas H. Ince or- 
ganization, I feel that my work has been, in a modest degree 
at least, successful and satisfactory. I came to Mr. Ince, 
unknown, broke, and without even a shred of literary repu- 
tation or a straw of personal “pull” to get me a hearing. I 
made good by working hard, earnestly, conscientiously—just 
as anybody else can do if he brings to the task enthusiasm, 
determination, and hard, hard work. 





“Matinee Idol— 
H—-Il!" 


Bill Stowell’s gentle rejoinder 
to u reporter’s program- 
ming of him. 


ERE I go and blow in four bits a week (fifty cents in 

California currency) to keep my hair clipped close, 

toss all violet-scented pink-papered posies into the 

nearest waste-basket, never sport a cane or spats— 
and some fresh bird who has blossomed from a $10 a week 
cub-reporter into a $50 a week director of exploitation (I saw 
one of their cards once) goes and 


writes me up as a matinee idol. 
‘Matinee idol,’ h—Ill!” 

Designating Bill Stowell as a mat- 
inee idol has the same effect as in- 
troducing a gentleman-cow to an 
incarnadined pennant. And you 
can’t blame Bill. He’s a veritable 
guy if there ever was one. More- 
over, what he says is true; and 
whenever any reporter or press- 
agent calls him a matinee idol or 
debonair hero, he’s in, immediately, 
for a Stowell upper-cut or wallop 
in the solar-plexus. 

Bill was born in Boston, of the 
perennial impoverished but scrupu- 
Jous ancestry of which every fam- 
ous man boasts, but he brought 
great sorrow on the heads of said 
parents by becoming an actor; and 
to add to the heinousness of the 
offense, he started off in Shake- 
speare. 

Bill was a typical trouper of the 
carly days, which may account for 
his athletic build, inasmuch as 
track-walking has been highly rec- 
ommended as a valuable form of 





















Bill Stowell keeps his hair clipped 
close, never sports cane or spats, 
throws aways all scented notes 
unopened only to have some 


p. a. call him a “matinee idol.” 


and permitted the splendid words of the Bard to 
roll over his tongue, this devotion to art couldn't begin 
to compensate for eatless days. So, Bill went into pic- 
tures. 
He went in under the Selig banner in 1900. 
tinction—if it be such 


Claims the dis- 
of appearing in the first multiple-reel 
feature ever produced. ‘The Landing of Christopher Colum- 
bus” was the title. It was a three-reeler, a real feature in those 
days; and Bill admits doubling, or rather quadrupling, in sev- 
eral parts. Among them Bill remembers playing Queen Isa- 
bella’s jewels and the hard-boiled egg that Christopher broke to 
demonstrate that the world was round. 

He played in a good many of those Selig animal jungle pic- 


tures, too. One of his Selig pictures was “The Gentleman 
Burglar.” In 1015 he went with American. In “The 
Overcoat,” with Rhea Mitchell, 
an underworld story, Bill played 
a crook. His talents as a gun- 
man were so much commented 


upon that Carl Laemmle of Uni- 
versal sent for Stowell and offered 
him a contract. 

He’s been with Universal ever 
since. For the most part he has 
played opposite U’s popular cellu- 
loid symphony, Dorothy Phillips. 
“Hell Morgan’s Girl,” the picture 
that brought Miss Phillips to her 
present fame, had Stowell in its 
dominant male role. “Pay Me” and 
“The Mortgaged Wife,” two melo- 
dramas, were Phillips vehicles with 
Stowell. They took a turn at Ib- 
sen, too, in “A Doll’s House.” “The 
Talk of the Town’”—you remember 
them in that. Bill is featured in 


“The Heart of Humanity,” Allen 
Holubar’s new picture. 
Under Lois Weber’s direction, 


Stowell played with Mildred Harris- 
Chaplin in “When a Girl Loves.” 

Universal has starred him, by 
himself, in such productions as 
“Fighting Mad” and others; but the 


calisthenics. Bill became a one- With'Dorothy Phillips as the star, Bill Stowell is featured final decision is in favor of his 
night stander and although he in Allen Holubar’s war photodrama, featured appearances with Miss 
donned sock and buskin each night “The Heart of Humanity.” Phillips. 
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Hold your breath! The Flea reports the 


Via the chute, enter hero and shero are 
Haughty Hattie and captured. “Ah-h! 
Truthful Tom ahs the Villyun. 
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Truthful Tom looks The Villyun, hiss- —a steel shaft from O-ho! The plot 


for a way to escape, ing, pushes button the wall,giving Tom «darkens! Enter the 
while telling Hattie number 314, which and Hattie a gillette slave, searching for 
to be brave. releases— of a shave. her deceiver! 


The Modern 


Drawings by The thrills we used to get out 
furnished to Little Johnny 



























Haughty Hattie, the frail little heroine, 

who passively jumps off cliffs, dangles 

from trestles and catches bullets in her 
hat. 




























































Truthful Tom, a lover with a poetic soul 

and an iron fist. Peculiarly immune 

to injury or death and always gets the 
girl in the last episode. 
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The Villyun, sleek, slick and slithery. 
Possesses an insane grudge against 
Truthful Tom. Invents weirder death 
machines than even Wilkie Collins. 
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IST! Likewise—hark! 

Hold your breath; hang on to the arms of your theatre seat and for- 
get there is a “title reader” behind you. 

You are a serial fan—one of the millions on millions of them, and 
you are centering your breathless interest upon a scene in the forty-eleventh 
episode of “The Python’s Revenge.” Haughty Hattie is the heroine. The Vill- 
yun who up to the present moment has been one of those trite, “old stuff,” 
coffee-poisoning villyuns, has suddenly developed into a genius in deviltry. He 
is about to pull a new one. Truthful Tom, the hero, and Haughty Hattie the 
shero, as “Wid” says, have been captured by The Python and have been sent 
down a chute to his pet annihilation department. The Python, it might be men- 
tioned, is not a reptile, except in his habits. 

Down the chute swiftly slide Haughty Hattie and Tom. Above, The Python 
leers and twists his mouth into a sardonic smile. He speaks swiftly to “The 
Flea,” his assistant in diabolical effort. Assistant Villyuns are also generally 
named after a carnivorous beast, a reptile, or as in this instance, an insect. The 
Python remarks subtitlely to The Flea, “Behold, O Flea, the vengeance of The 
Python on those who oppose his will.” 

Watch yourself, O Fan, for here is a clever ending for any hero and heroine. 
Down in the cell, below, Hattie and Tom, a bit disheveled from their fall, sit 
up and look about for a means of escape. 

Zutt! clang! 

A steel shaft, its end sharpened to a needle point, has darted across the cell 
like a serpent and imbedded itself in a socket on the opposite side. If the two pris- 
oners had been in its path they would have been spitted like roasting squabs 
in front of one of those Rosetteries. Hero and Shero are aghast. Their blood 
is sherbet! They are likewise puzzled, for they don’t get the idea. 

Now we flash to a closeup of The Python and his admirable helper. The 
Python turns to a panel in the wall with perhaps a hundred push buttons ar- 
ranged in neat rows. He pushes one of the buttons and then we flash back to 
the torture cell beneath. Just behind the two occupants, another serpent’s 
tongue flits across the room so close to them that it ruffles the hair on their 
heads. Now they are between two bars. However, there is plenty of room left. 
But keep that three-quarter closeup on them, Mr. Director. Have them look 
about the room and note that its walls are honeycombed with sockets and very 
obviously each one containing one of those darting steels awaiting release by its 
plotting master above at the push buttons. 

Now hero and shero will register in a long closeup, terrible fear. They get 
the idea! Up above register devilish satisfaction on the saturnine countenance 
of the Python and intense admiration upon the seamed visage of The Flea. 
What a Boss this! Such a neat way to kill off a hero and heroine. Some Vil- 
lain! He hopes they will work in another serial together. 

Now some more action. Will that fool behind you ever stop reading the titles 
aloud? The Python in rapid succession pushes a dozen buttons. . Down below 
the boy and girl leap, and struggle, and twist, as bar after bar streaks across 
the cell and clangs into its opposite socket. 

Keep this up a bit and soon we have a situation. Hattie and Tom have finally 
been cornered into a small space at the bottom of the cell. All of the remainder 
of the room has been filled by the steel bars which have just missed the pair. 
You will have the idea by this time but a title will flash along to help you out. 
The Python speaks it to his victims. “The last bar never misses,” he hisses, and 
reaches for the fatal button. 

Now you breathe quickly and almost close your eyes. You don’t want to see 
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She enters the Vill- 
yun’s home, thirst- 
ier than July first 


And elbows him 

aside, rushes to but- 

ton 135 — 
which action— 


Villyun, 
raged, throttles the 
slave, dies 
however. 


‘1 
— releases a_ trap ne 
door in the cell that 
plunges the prisoners 


into darkness! 


che 


number wh oO 


laughing, 


Dime Novel 


By 
Frank V. BRUNER 


for vengeance, 


of Dick Merriwell are now 
in the motion picture serial. 


that bar impale the two leading characters in this scrial. but do not worry. 
The scenario writer who evolved this scene months ago on his worn corona is 
not going to allow his two principals to perish here in the forty-eleventh episode. 
This is a fifty episode serial and the Villyun isn’t half through chasing them. 
The Python reaches for the button. The Flea gazes at his master with love 
and admiration in his eyes and the pair below cringe and resign themselves to 
death. 

What’s this? Another room; another character. 
slave girl kept a prisoner by the Python for ransom! How she hates that monster! 
Will she foil his little double murder plot? She will that! She too pushes a 
button and presto change, down through the trap, the button released, fall hero 
and shero to safety. 

Baffled rage distorts The Python’s smile into a terrible frown. 
surprise and loss of admiration. He wants his Boss to kill off those two. Now 
flash back to the two. They scramble to their feet and run madly through the 
cellar to a door and a waiting machine. In the machine, release the brake and 
off at a terrific pace! After them in another racer, Python and Flea! For just 
as the scenario man spoiled The Python’s murder scheme, he is now going to 
ruin the escape of the two leads. 

His is a game of give and take; he must allow the hero and heroine to triumph 
for two hundred feet of film and then give the Villyun his due measure of 
negative. 

It’s The Serial Game! 

This episode actually taken from a popular serial, is a splendid demonstra- 
tion of The Serial Game. Action, action and yet more action! Situations if 
they come along, yes, but never worked out! If a serial writer has to kill off 
a character he slays him and leaves him lying dead. The undertaker who fol- 
lows a serial scenario writer should become a millionaire. In a feature you 
would see the body discovered, the police called in, a long investigation, and 
perhaps a trial of the murderer. In a serial that character is simply forgotten, 
wiped out of the picture. The action has to go on at its breathless pace and 
there is no time for grief or police investigations over a dead one. 

A famous serial writer said recently that serials consisted of action without 
psychology. It might be stated more simply by calling them action without pad- 
ding. Something is always happening in a serial. Often the direct motive is 
lacking for this action but serial audiences do not mind. They are not analytical. 
They want conflict and the serial producers feed it to them in reel lengths. 

There are some picture fans who will dish up fer you all the old arguments 
about serials. They will tell you that they are silly, ridiculous, illogical, make a 
fool out of an audience, and stretch the imagination way beyond its proper de- 
gree of elasticity. They want to see good features with one thousand feet out 
of the allotted five thousand devoted to closeups of the star smiling, or crying, 
or admiring a rose. Then they sneak over to Third Avenue or Main Street and 
sit enthralled through an episode of the latest serial. 

It’s something in the blood that will not down. It’s the same thing that made you 
as a boy devour those Frank Merriwell and Nick Carter stories. 

Serials are The Modern Dime Novels! They supply the demand that was 
once filled by those blood curdling thrillers. But with the decided advantage 
that on the screen you can actually see those wonderful adventures. Melodrama! 
Of course, it’s melodrama. So are all our successful plays and novels. The 
more impossible the play or novel, the greater its audiences or sales. 

All the world loves to see wonderful, ideal men and women going through 

(Continued on page 118) ; 


Who is she? Oh, yes, the 


The Flea shows 


Over 
daybreak go 
and 
don’t be too elated 





SEE THE 


FORTY-THIRD 


EPISODE 
OF 


“WHOSE NOSE?" 


\ HERE NEXT 


THURSDAY : 





Next week the vill- 
yun is close on their 
Aren't 
serials wonderful? 


the hills at 


Tom 


Hattie. But 


heels again. 














“The Papers”—the inevitable portfolio 
concealing burning love notes, a lost 
will, or in frequent cases, the plans of 


an ill-fated glue factory. 
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Hang Hi, a low chinaman, indispens- 

able in serials of the mystic sort. He 

usually thro ws Hattie into a trance to 
make her reveal important secrets. 
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The black mask, terrifying and mysteri- 

ous. Most in vogue during the previous, 

or guess-who reign of screen terror. 
The laughing expression is a ruse. 
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She Found a Play—and Played It 


Photographed by White, New York City, 
exclusively for Photoplay Magazine 











Other movie actresses, in their permanent studio 
dressing-rooms, have nothing on A. B. in residential 
ualities. She moved into this cozy home of make- 
to last autumn—and may be there next autumn. 
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F orever After 


LICE BRADY'S celebration of the 
225th performance of “Forever 


After,’ at The Playhouse, on 
March 8th, focuses attention on the fact 
that for probably the first time in the 
history of the American theatre a young 
actress, in her first rendition as a star, 
is playing a solid season on Broadway. 
At the same time, she is continuing her 
motion picture work! Between these two 
lights of fame, one is apt to forget that 
Miss Brady is also a prima-donna, and a 
few years ago was a leading soprano in 
the all-star revival of the comic operas of 
Gilbert & Sullivan. Her dramatic debut 
was made on this very stage—that of The 
Playhouse—when her father, William A. 
Brady, produced “Littke Women.” His 
daughter played Meg. Following that, 
she appeared in “The Family Cupboard,” 
and “Sinners.” Then came three years 
on the screen. Miss Brady says she will 
continue to be both a picture player and 
an actress in the so-called “legitimate.” 








Below, the camera’s eye peers through the 


wings onto The Playhouse stage during an 

actual performance of “lorever After.” At 

the right, Miss Brady consults her switch- 
board friend, the electrician. 
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In which the original baby 
vampire reforms an Irishman 
—and marries a cave-man. 


By 


ARABELLA BOONE 





Y all ordinary judgments Elise Hunt, still in black and 
white in celebration of a sometime marital bereave- 
ment, should have been the feminine highlight of the 
Ives smart house party at Iveshurst on Long Island. 
But all ordinary judgments must always yield to extraor- 
dinary persons like Alice Chesterton, who was extraordinarily 
young, extraordinarily pretty and at least extraordinarily dar- 
ing. 
“It is positively no longer safe for a respectable widow to 
associate with debutantes,’ Elise confided with acid merri- 
ment in her tones, as she dropped into a porch seat beside 


5? 


Upstairs and D 





Robert Van’ Courtland, who, by the bye, had just managed 
to escape a jealous wife long enough to come to the Ives 
party. 

And Elise Hunt was not alone in her observations. Even 
the most sophisticated of Nancy Ives’ guests had been shown 
some new and rapid steps by Alice Chesterton’s vigorous and 
aggressive flirtation with Captain Terry O’Keefe. 

Alice was only nineteen, but she had been born with all 
the wily wisdom of all the daughters of Eve, and the young 
Irish soldier and polo player had succumbed to her barrage 
of coquetry, naturally, inevitably. It was true that he had 
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come to America to buy horses for the British government, 
but here at Iveshurst on Long Island had developed a pur- 
suit far more engrossing than the affairs of nations and the 
wars of men. Alice went into her campaign with a finesse 
that would have shamed the most seasoned of grass or college 
widows. 

Of course, Captain Terry O'Keefe did not get all of the 
attention. ‘That would have been poor technique. Even the 
dullest guest at the party had taken note of Alice’s ardor 
in meeting the playful advances of Tony Ives, the host. 
Still no one ever took Tony’s little excursions: into love- 
making very seriously. 

However, while Alice might possibly have been forgiven all 
else, her fellow guests could not but take cognizance of her 
insulting neglect of her fiance, Tom Cary. Now while Tom 
may have been awkward and perchance lacking in social 
prowess, anyone would have admitted that his fortune was 
large enough to atone for many many personal shortcomings. 

Elise Hunt and Robert Van Courtland were in silent com- 
munion and contemplation of this situation as they lounged 
on the shaded summer porch that stupid afternoon after the 
day’s stupid mid-week luncheon. Nancy Ives, bustling with 


the responsibilities of the hostess, and obviously vibrating 
to a new source of disturbance, came upon them, breathless. 
It should not be surprising that 
cause of her excitement. 


4 


“ice Chesterton was the 


There were goings-on that 
night in the 
kitchen which caused the 
butler to remark to the 
parlor-maid: “I’m thankful 
Alice, 


the baby vampire, was the 


very moral 






’ ” 
I'm no gentleman. 


ring-leader. 


“She isn’t at the Wickes,’ Mrs. Ives gasped. “The three 
children are down with scarlet fever and Mattie Wickes wrote 
Alice several days ago not to come! Now what—!” 

Alice had left Iveshurst the afternoon before saying that 
she was to pay a short visit to Mattie Wickes in New York. 
Probably all would have gone quietly on, had not a telegram 
arrived after her departure announcing that Betty Chester- 
ton, Alice’s sister, would arrive to join the Ives party that 
very afternoon. Nancy Ives had in haste phoned the Wickes 
to tell Alice—and then the discovery. Where was Alice? 

“Oh, dear! Girls are so deep.” Nancy was at the point 
cf tears in her vexation. 
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Elise Hunt with her widowly wisdom brought comfort by 
a suggestion. “Suppose we keep still and let Alice do her 
own fibbing when she comes back.” 

Which same Alice did with disgraceful and consummate 
ease and elegance when she drifted out on the porch to join 
the women later in the afternoon. 

Soon after, Tony Ives, who had also spent the night in 
town, arrived with more damning information. He had seen 
Alice Chesterton, with his own eyes, having supper with 
Terry O'Keefe on the Amsterdam Roof the previous eveninz. 

He confided the news to Van Courtland and Tom Cary 
first. It was a facer for them all. They had known the 
reputation of the adorable Terry for playing with the ladies, 
but they had not thought him rotter enough to make a clan- 
destine appointment with a girl, almost yet a child, and who 
was a guest under the same roof. 

They had underestimated Alice, however—and they had 
underestimated Terry, as well, though with less credit to him. 

“It's a poor compliment we're payin’ her, I’m thinkin’, to be 
talkin’ her over between us,” said the big Irishman, when 
they had confronted him for an explanation. “Sure she 
came to no harm, and it’s for shame ye should be doubtin’ 
her. 

“I'd no idea Miss Alice was comin’ to town,” he continued. 
“IT went up on business of me own. She telephoned me to 
the club. We went to the Beaux Arts for dinner, to see the 
‘Follies, had dinner on the Amsterdam roof, danced a bit— 
and I left her back at the Ritz by one o’clock.” 

Whatever Terry O’Keefe’s tactics might be with women— 
and his fame as a lovemaker was international—he never 
lied to his own sex. 

Nancy Ives was alone on the porch when Betty Chester- 
ton arrived. She had just discouraged her husband in one of 
his frequent attempts at making love. Every one knew that 
Tony would be a good stay. at home husband if Nancy gave 
him half a chance. 

The two young women embraced fondly before Nancy saw 
that Betty’s dress was torn and her hat awry. The runabout 
had been ditched on the way from the station. The acci- 
dent, trivial as it was, was soon to be a significant and useful 
suggestion to Betty later. We shall see. 

When Betty’s bags had been disposed of, Nancy sat her 
down in a comfortable wicker for a heart-to-heart chat. 
“Now what?” demanded the arriving guest. “You 

you needed me? A man, eh?” 

“And such a man!” Nancy answered with enthusiasm, “the 
most dangerous and fascinating man I know. He has been 
flirting with an infant who has been getting herself horribly 
talked about. He’s sure to fall in love with you. Betty, 
you're the naughtiest nice person I know.” 

Betty planned well. 

When Terry O'Keefe first laid eyes on Betty Chesterton, 
he felt his heart jump more violently than it had ever jumped 
before in its active career. She was lying under the ditched 
roadster. Her dress was torn, and her skirts were fetchingly 
disarranged about her trim ankles. Her face had been pow- 
dered into becoming pallor. Her hair was tumbled in fasci- 
nating confusion. 

By the time Terry had carried her limp form and laid it 
tenderly on the bench besice the fountain on the porch, by 
the aid of Craig, the chauffeur, who—for Betty’s ten dollars 
in advance—had fetched him from the polo field, Terry 
O'Keefe felt himself more intrigued than ever before in his 
life. 

“T remember,” said Betty faintly, after the proper stirrings 
and flutterings of heavily fringed lids, “—that dreadful acci- 
dent—am I broken anywhere?” 

Terry must help her sit up. He must hold her vanity case 
while she brushed the fragrant masses of her hair into his 
face and fastened them on her head. Then she must know 
his name, though she would not tell him her own. 

A man of even much less susceptibility than Terry would 
have been moved by the intimacy of the situation. 

When Betty left him to find her hostess, his heart had set 
sail on a sea of entirely new emotion,—which was exactly 
what Nancy Ives and Betty had meant it to do when they 
planned the romantic adventure. It had not gone suf- 
ficiently far, however, to be out of hearing distance of the 
call of habit. 

Dusk had come, when Betty Chesterton passed the door 
after a chat with Nancy. The porch light snapped on at 


said 
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the very moment. She paused to look out, and as she looked 
she saw her little sister, Alice, slip out of the arms of the 
very young man who had a few minutes before uttered sweet 
nothings into her own ear, and run down the steps to the 
beach. 

“It’s a good thing I came when I did,” 
out into the light. 

“She’s only a child,” defended Terry O’Keefe. 
“But she’s my little sister. 
I’m Betty Chesterton,” re- 

plied Betty Chesterton as 


said Betty, stepping 

































Tom Cary discovered 
that Terry was right 
when he said, “Don’t 
beg anything of a 
Be aman 

she won't laugh at you 


woman. 


then.” 


Terry sank down 

on a bench. 
The fascinating game ‘ 

of “Waste,” devised by 

Sprang, the Methodist butler, to 

furnish his domain downstairs with 

Christian amusement, and at the same time 

to keep himself informed of what was going on upstairs with- 

out too much effort to himself, was interrupted a few nights 

later by the bell. 

The servants had just finished piecing together—at five 
cents the piece—several torn up notes of spicy flavor that had 
passed between some of their mistress’s friends. 

“Our guests being out of novelties,’ reported Sprang with 
sarcasm, “have decided on a moonlight bathing party and ice- 
cream supper which they themselves will get. They will 
be gowned in their bathing suits. We mustn't let their loose 
ways contaminate our sound principles.” 

There were goings-on that night in the very moral kitchen 
ruled by Butler Sprang which caused Craig to say to Nelly, 
the parlor maid, whom he was courting: “I’m thankful I’m 
no gentleman.” 

Terry O’Keefe’s actions the past few days had not been 
ardent enough to suit Alice Chesterton. She missed the sly 
rendezvous and the stolen kisses that had made his love 
making so fascinating. He seemed to be avoiding her. 

It was annoying that he did not notice she had remained in 
the kitchen alone after the others had gone out to watch Tony 
race Nancy for a kiss. 

After she called him, instead of rushing madly back and 
seizing her in his arms, he looked cautiously about and said 
they must be careful. 

“You didn’t use to be careful,” she said reproachfully. 
She was very pretty in her graceful blue bathing suit, with 
her blonde curls about her shoulders. She knew that she was 
especially pretty when she looked reproachful. “Don’t you 





want to kiss me? 


i I love you when you're always stealing. 
You don’t seem like the same man you were.” 
“We can’t be flirtin’ forever, ye little imp,” Terry an- 


swered coldly. “I’m much too old for ye.” 

“I meant every word I said and every kiss too,” she an- 
swered in alarm at his indifference. “Terry, if you stop 
loving me I shall die.” 

When Tony came back from winning his race to get Alice 
for a swim on his back, she sat, piqued to utter silence, in 
a heap on the floor. She had not succeeded in making Terry 
O’Keefe kiss her, and he had advised her to marry Tom Cary 
and be sensible. 

At Alice’s invitation, Tony reached down and lifted her 
from the floor to carry her to the beach. He was still hold- 
ing her in his arms when Terry O’Keefe found an excuse ta 
escape. A moment later Nelly the maid and Craig the chauf- 
feur, made a scandalized appearance at the servants’ dining 
room off the kitchen— —! 

Alice’s nearness, the beauty of the night, seemed to madden 
Tony. 

“I love Nancy and I always shall,” he said fiercely, “but 
tonight I can think only of you, of that adorable little body 
of yours, and I want to hold you and kiss you.” 

Though Alice had goaded him on in the hopes of annoying 

Terry, she was really frightened at Tony’s tenseness. 
“Let go,” she whimpered. “I love Terry.” 

“And Tom loves you,” answered Ives, releasing 

her. “What a mess. I'm sick of the way we 
live. Alice, brace up and stop playing with 

fire. Marry Terry and have youngsters and 
be decent. I'd rather have a kid of my 
own than anything I know.” 
If it had been to any one else but 
her sister Betty—the one person 
che owed unselfish devotion—to 
whom Terry O'Keefe had 
transferred his affections, 
Alice Chesterton could 
not have stooped to the 
method she did to keep 
him. 

Common decency 
should not have per- 
mitted it, as it was. 

But then, as Elsie 

Hunt would have 

said, “a debutante is 

a debutante, and who 

can reckon the path 

of a baby vampire 
scorned.” 

“Betty,” said 

and pleading did not 


Alice 
change the older girl’s intentions to marry Terry O'Keefe, 
“Betty”—softly and insinuatingly, and looking around to see 
that no one was near—‘I didn’t go back to the Ritz that 


when stamping and _ storming 


night I ran off to town. He must 
marry me now.” 

If Alice Chesterton had expected much attention and satis- 
faction out of her engagement to Terry O'Keefe, she was 
disappointed. 

Terry had made no protestations of an affection that was 
not present when he consented to marry Alice at the demand 
of Betty. 

“Alice could not have said such an awful thing if it had 
not been true,” Betty had declared. And that was final. No 
argument of Terry’s had any avail. 

“Sure I love you and you only, and I'll do anything you 
say,” he gave in at last. “Only I’m sorry you don't believe 
me.” 

He found himself somewhat flattered at the idea that any 
woman could love him well enough to lie and cheat and be 
willing to risk her reputation for his sake,—as Alice seemed 
to do. 

“Ve want me enough to risk hell’s fire for me? Well, 
then, if I’m worth a lie like that, told just for the love o’ me, 
I’m thinkin’ it’s for mesel’ to pay. Dam it, Alice, ye ‘can 
have me,” he decided. 

But where as a care free lover Terry had once been the 
life of the party, now, engaged, he was hopelessly silent and 
morose. 


I—went—with—tTerry. 
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Where he had kissed and flirted and 
flattered and adored, he chided Alice and 
cave her advice as to her conduct. | 

Cne evening when she reminded him 
that he had taught her how to kiss—that 
before she had met him she had never 
kissed back—and offered to show him 
how, he pushed her away wearily. 

“We've got to forget the philanderin’,” 
he said. “I want ye to make a woman 
out of yersel’. Ye couldn't do better 
than to copy yer sister,” he hesitated, 
“_She’s the sort of a woman a man 
would be proud to call his wife and the — 
mother of his children. This stealin’ kisses and whisperin 
love talk don’t mean anything. I’ve just waked up to the 
fact that life’s no joke.” 

And Alice Chesterton had waked up to the fact that an 
engagement to the catch of three continents might not only 
be no joke, but even more or less of a bore. 

Tom Cary approached Terry that evening after his con- 
versation with Alice. 

“She'll marry ye yet. Women change their minds wi’ their 
frocks,’ was the Irishman’s pleasant greeting. 

Tom started into the house, then changed his mind. 

“I say, Terry,” he said, coming back, “what is it about me 
that always makes me lose out with a girl? Wemen always 
laugh at me when I make love to them.” 

“Laugh at ye? Why don’t ye laugh back at them?” grinned 
O’Keefe. “Use force. Hurt ’em a little. Don’t beg any- 
thing of a woman. Shake her—kiss her—beat her—laugh at 
her—be a man—they won’t laugh at you then.” 

Tom Cary found that he had learned his lesson well when 
he encountered his erstwhile Alice later. 

It had been an evening of unburdenings and Alice felt much 
relieved and ready for new adventures. Elsie Hunt and Nancy 
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Ives had commented on Betty’s apparent un- 
happiness. The three young women and Alice 
were together on_ the a . porch. 

ra = 


Alice was only nineteen—but she had 
been born with all the wily wisdom of 
all the daughters of Eve; and the young 


T-ishman succumbed . . inevitably. 
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“I’m tired of lying. I'll tell you why 
she is unhappy,” offered Alice, while 
Betty begged them not to let her go on. 

“I thought I loved Terry and that he 
was growing tired of me,” she had said, 
“so I told Betty that I’d been a wicked 
girl and he must marry me. Of course 
it wasn’t true. I said it because I wanted 
him to marry me. But now he’s re- 
formed and he bores me.” 

“It was awful of me, Betty,” she had 
felt constrained to add, “but you know 
I’m only a child.” 

Alone with Tom, Alice felt inclined to 


adapted 
Frederick 


unburden still farther. 

Terry bored her to death—he had begun to try to make her 
over, even before they weren't yet married—Heaven knew if 
she had wanted to marry a stupidly respectable person she 
might as well have married Tom—she was so miserable she 
could cry—no one cared— 

In the midst of her self commiseration she was approached 
with an entirely new sensation, an unexpected, and though 
somewhat annoying, not an entirely unpleasant one. 

Tom Cary was laughing at her. 

Next he seized her unexpectedly in his arms. 

“Oh you big ox!” 

“I don’t believe you’ve got an ounce of feeling in you.” 

“Don’t laugh at me.” . 

“Tl hit you.” 

Suddenly “the big ox” 
breast. 

When she tried to struggle loose, he bent back her head 
and kissed her passionately on the lips and eyes and throat. 

“You're rough,” Alice gasped when she could find the breath. 
“T hate you.” 

“Then we'll begin all over again, for I’m going to hold you 
here until you love me,” said Cary, shaking her wrists. 
“You've tormented me for the last time. I’ve got you just 
where [ want you, and you're going to die of suffocation 

right in my arms.” 
“Oh, Tom, why didn’t you do that long 
ago?” she cried, as she gave a slow gasp 
of surrender. A soft 


seized ker and crushed her to his 


a 
» 


sy hand stole up to the 

tanned cheek of the 
 \ (Continued on 
: page 115) 
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Hollywood home 
Shirley Mason, 


Stag¢ 


Ready for a ride, or for a rumpus with 

“Puff,” Viola's dangerous piffle-hound. 

This canine is a menace because his 

principal diet is silk stockings, and he 

has an appetite which is positively in- 
satiable. 
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Nearly every motion picture star has, or had, a mother, but very few 

mothers have two star daughters. Mrs. Flugrath—at the left—is not 

only the mother of stellar Viola and Shirley, but of Edna Flugrath, 
a picture actress now in London. 
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“Heartsease 
of Viola Dana, 


and their mother. 
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It isn’t generally known that the youth- 
ful Shirley has a husband, but here he 
is—and how'd you like to be in his 
present surroundings? At Edison he 
directed, as Bernard Durning, but he’s 
iad . ”” 
only “Bernie” here. 














that they are tearing up wine-grapes in California to plant 

ukelele bushes. At the right you will find three home-grown specimens 

of this moaning fruit: seedless, succulent, and—because produced with- 
out irrigation—slightly stringy. 
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By ALFRED 


long before John Barleycorn took the 
count in Arizona. 

“Say something new about the comedy 
business; something that hasn’t been said 
—or something,” was the definite illuminat- 
ing and also hopeless instruction. 

“That makes it easier,” was the complacent 
response. “If there is anything new to be 
said about making comedies, just go ahead 
and write it and blame it on me. Thank 
Heavens, that’s over! 


——_ : 
<a * “About myself? 


Roscoe and 
la Normand 
in “Fatty and 


Mabel Adrift.” 


NTERVIEWING a famous comedian is usually a “That's a little easier. Born in Kansas—don’t 
difficult assignment—for all concerned. One ap- : 


aged ; : a laugh, that isn’t the funny part—about thirty-two 
proaches the task with a Toot, as it were, on the — years ago; of white parents who didn’t think I had 
funny pedal. The objective realizes it and is ait chance to develop properly, so they took me to Cali- 
correspondingly ill at ones because it is traditional fornia at the age of one; went to public schools where 
that the comedian, off the job, is about the most “, some one with a high degree of originality nicknamed 
unfunny personage in existence. Not that he is me ‘Fatty,’ then to Santa Clara college where I matric- 
lacking in wit or the ingredients of interesting i 


conversation, but, just because he is expected to, 
he won't commeed worth a cent outside working 
hours. Conversely, he turns the topic of con- 
versation to such intricate and unmirthful topics 
as psychological phenomena, rare surgical opera- 
tions or the merits of spaghetti a la Tetrazzini. 

In which the comedian differs from his brothe- 
of the dramatic side of the screen. The player of 
the more serious roles as a rule finds the greatest 
conversational interest in subjects relating to himself and 
his art—usually himself. The comedian is invariably 
modest—perhaps because he has a highly developed 
sense of humor. At any rate he would as soon think 
of discussing the wart on the interviewer's nose as 
talking about himself. Making people laugh is 
serious, wearing labor, and the laughmaker wants to 
forget his workshop when he leaves it, difficult as 
it is to do so. 

Roscoe Arbuckle is a very human, if famous, per- 
sronage. He never talks shop outside the studio and, 
strange as it may seem, he does not even insist that he 
is funnier than Charlie Chaplin. He is unique also in that inthe 
he does not claim that he is responsible for Charlie’s success ~~ 
although he loaned Charlie his first pair of oversize trousers. 

Also, interviewing a famous personality is even more than 
ordinarily difficult if you “knew him when’—and the writer in 
this instance prizes a friendship that dates back a dozen years. 
And he regards it as indicative of the high worth of the object 
of this yarn that the now famous ‘Fatty’ Arbuckle is just as 
easy to talk to as he was in the days when he did funny falls in 
front of a more or less dazzling “beauty” chorus of eight— 
count them—eight, in the undessicated mining camps of Arizona. 
He was not quite twenty-one then, possessed a rich baritone 
voice, and a vast capacity for absorbing the slings and arrows 
and kicks of an outraged Irish comedian. Quite some bov! 

I went out to see him on Sunday. I found about him an air 
of general solemnity that would have done credit to a Puritan 
Meeting House. Arbuckle doesn’t laugh on the Sabbath. Not 
because he’s a Puritan, but because laughter is his business six 
days a week, and he rests up by being serious on the seventh. 

“Well, what do you want me to say?” was his salutation when 
he learned that it was not merely a friendly call. He preferred 
to reminisce about the lovely fistic fetes in Brewery Gulch 





















The most amazing mess of relationships in current comedy. 
him is his father. After the elder Arbuckle, Roscoe's 
standing beside his father, 
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er Laughs on Sunday 


thing about the preliminaries or the mechanics of it.” 






























‘ L ‘ (Business of convincing the interviewee that anything he 
Puritan, but aiter Six would say on the subject would enlist the respectful attention 
fessional humor he has of comedy devotees.) 


“Well, it’s a hard life. In the first place 
the existence of the comedian-producer is a 
(Continued on page 111) 


himself on the seventh. 
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His latest — 
“In Love” 


ulated in football, baseball and avoirdupois; Caru- 
soed in certain theaters with the aid of lantern 
slides showing what the noise was supposed to be 
all about; learned to dance and fall gracefully and 
got a job doing the same in more or less musical 
comedy. You know the rest. Fill it in with some 
nice things about art and the future of the industry 
and call it an interview.” 

“But this isn’t that kind of an interview. A pal- 
pitating public is breathlessly awaiting your views 
on the science of making funny films.” The in- 
terviewer was insistent. The interviewee nerv- 
ously wiped his brow and signalled his man- 
ager, Lou Anger, for aid. The aid was not 
forthcoming. 

“Well, they'll have to keep on palpitating—and 
everything; it’s a tough enough proposition trying 
to make Mr. and Mrs. Public laugh without trying 
to tell him why or how. Besides, they don’t care any- 











At the left, one who needs no naming here; standing next 
nephew and fellow comedian, Al. St. John, who is 
the husband of Roscoe's sister. 




















OB BARCLAY came to the Klondike for gold. Alice 
Andrews came—with Barclay. She came for that utterly 
curious reason that makes a woman remain loyal to a 
husband serving a term in the penitentiary, or to a lover 

returned from war minus his arms and legs. 

Hers was a violent affection and trust, for it made her follow 
Barclay vast distances from the part of the world she had been 
born in and had learned to subsist on. 

In the wake of the gold rush, they came into Ophir on a 
Yukon steamer, and as it plowed sluggishly through the crac- 
kling waters of the freezing river, the girl became vaguely 
oppressed at the great silence—the crushing contrast to her tin- 
sel-world back in the States. 

Naturally, in her terror of Nature, she turned to Bob Barclay, 
standing against the rail. But Barclay was in no responsive 
mood. He was beginning to realize the struggle he faced—a 
struggle with men more fitted for it than he. Grimly studying 
the texture of the country about him, he tightened his muscles 
and sought to assure himself he was a man among real men. 
Meanwhile, Alice tugged on his sleeve. 

“Why put it off any longer, Bob?” she asked, pleadingly. 
“We can be married here.” She craved the assurance of a man 
legally bound to her—a companion who would stand by her in 
this amazing, terrifying northland. 

But Bob was annoyed. 
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After the ceremony Dan stood looking into Alice’s face and said fervently: 
“Tt seems almost wicked for a man to be as happy as I am!” 


The 


‘A story of 
respectability 





By 


“Now forget it, Alice! Be a good 
little kid and leave all that tome. I'll 
marry you when the time is right. 
Just now I have weightier things on 
my mind.” 

He started slowly down the gang- 
plank, the girl clinging to his arms. 
Pretty, and with a certain charm that 
had assured her success in vaudeville, 
she was a pitiable type in this rugged 
atmosphere. Her lip trembled as she 
pleaded. 

“T doubt that you ever intended 
marrying me, Bob. You MUST keep 
your promise now—or—I’ll leave 
you!” 

Bob released the tension of his 
face enough to sneer. “You wouldn’t 
quit me if you wanted to—up here,” 
significantly. Then he added, “I’m 
going up the river with the mail car- 
rier soon and if you'll cut this talk 
about marriage, I'll take you along.” 

A trace of her spirit that was al- 


ready beaten by the great white 
silence, came over the girl. She 
stiffened and, eyes flashing, she 


stopped dead in the snow. 

“No!” she said decisively. 

Barclay turned in amazement. 
Then he registered indifference, feel- 
ing confident that the girl would never 
actually rebel. “Go to hell, then!” 
he muttered and, whirling about, he 
trod on down the gang plank. 

Alice stood dazedly watching him 
melt among the people on the dock. 





The husky he-camp of Ophir was 
preparing for the long shut in. The 
winter was already forbidding any effort at taking out gold with 
its chill breath clasping it close in an embrace that would only 
loosen with Spring. 

In front of Hopper’s store, adjacent to the white-rimmed 
Yukon stream, turbulent and growing angrier ever moment, 
stood a group of the old-timers and sourdoughs of the village, 
staring in a sort of rakish sentiment out on the tightening 
Yukon. Suddenly their eyes focused on a speck of a black figure 
far up on the breast of the water. One of them, a grizzled 
old veteran, ejaculated— 

“All the old-timers have come out; now why do you reckon 
that damn fool is tryin’ to shoot the ice this late?” . 

Way upstream this figure was poised in his boat, skillfully 
turning it against the threatening rocks and the disastrous rapids, 
easily, miraculously, keeping it righted. As he drew rapidly 
downstream, toward the direction of the store and its fascinated 
occupants, the daredevil added finesse to his achievement by 
raising an arm in flippant greeting. 

“The damn fool!” came from a dozen throats. “I wouldn’t 
give a pound of grub for his life,” muttered another. “He'll 
never make it—he’ll never make it down here!” 

Yet, he did make it—and a few minutes later the group sur- 
rounded him as he started unloading his boat. 

“Dan McGill!” They breathed, recognizing the newcomer. 
Dan McGill it was—an old-timer and sourdough, finishing a 





Brand 


struggles for gold, love and 
in a land that is ever classic. 


LEIGH METCALFE 


hazardous night and day run ahead of the ice. Taking it all as a 
part of the game he was playing, this man had made his five 
hundred mile journey, risking death a hundred times, and now 
taking safe arrival as a matter of course, suavely greeting his old 
friends. 

“There aint enough grub at Dawson for the women and 
children,” he explained terse!y, “so I pulled out.” 

The group surrounding him studied him admiringly. Hopper, 
the storekeeper, suddenly seized with an idea, pounded McGill 
on the back. “There’s grub enough here for the winter,” he 
said, ‘“‘and if there’s gold here, you're just the man to find it for 
us.” 

To this the crowd gave approba- 


the appeal of this goddess from civilization. Thereafter through 
her lonely days he was her friend and guardian. McGill lived 
in a state of chronic awe during the next few weeks. A child of 
the gutter suddenly bedecked in a wreath of roses could have 
been no more glorified than was McGill by the presence of the 
girl from civilization. To him she was an angel. To the other 
men of Ophir—well—during the next few weeks those who had 
learned the girl’s source from the skipper of the Yukon boat 
whispered ominously. 

“Someone ought to tell McGill she’s Barclay’s girl,” said Hop- 
per. Another, less skeptical said: “‘Well—I've seen good women 
made bad by marriage and—bad ones made good the same way.” 

However, Dan McGill did marry Alice. She took this hard 
man of the north not out of sheer affection but as tying to some 
perfectly reliable protection among terrible and _ rugged 
strangers. 

After the ceremony Dan stood in his cabin with his wife at his 
side, staring into her eyes. He said: “it seems almost wicked 
for a man to be as happy as I am.” 

It wasn’t long until the prospectors realized that Ophir was 
doomed—that there was no gold. This realization came in mid- 
winter, and struck the men full force. All except Dan McGill. 
With Alice in his home, no lack of go!d could upset his sublime 
situation; he was irrevocably happy. 

Until Bob Barclay came back from up the Yukon. Driven 
by malicious fate, with the woman-hunger of the north strong 
within him, Barclay came back to Ophir, searching for his 
woman. 





tion. McGill took the flattery easily, 
turning away, followed by Hopper up 
the road through the town. 

Thus McGill came past Alice An- 
drews at the gang plank—standing 
forlorn—the little theatre flower that 
she was—forsaken in the unfriendly, 
the terrifying, northland, deserted by 
the one friend she leaned to. McGill, 
inveterate bachelor, a man of iron, 
had never come in contact with wom- 
en. Hence, as he passed Alice and 
saw a face of exquisite beauty com- 
mingling with the appeal of helpless- 
ness, his great heart expanded. He 
stood for a moment gazing at her in 
awe. The wonder woman! A being 
so finely fibered, so angelic to his 
mind that she was as far from him as 
the stars. He stopped and nearing 
the skipper of the boat, heaved a deep 
sigh. 

“She is beautiful, aint she Cap?” 

The captain nodded, contemptu- 
ously. “Sure—all actors is beauti- 
ful!” And McGill passed slowly on. 

A while later, leading his dog-team 
straight to the recorder’s office to file 
some papers, Alice approached, and 
seeing the dogs, knelt down in a mo- 
ment of affection, and fell to her 
knees, her arms about the leader of 
the dogs. McGill came out a few 
minutes later. He stood silent over 
her as she sobbed into the coarse coat 
of the friendly dog. Dan’s heart 
swelled. 

“What’s the matter, little woman?” 
he asked hesitatingly. “Kin I help— 
lonesome?” He was as embarrassed 
as Alice was startled. She arose at 





his voice and stared into his face. 
Then: 
“T—T’m just—frightened!” She 


stood straight now and impulsively 
clutched at his coat sleeve. “I—I’m 
scared of this awful place. This 
silence—I’d go mad if I were left 
alone here!” 

Although McGill couldn’t compre- 
hend anyone being frightened in the 
great Klondike, he could appreciate 








What made it harder was the realization that her strange affection for this 
man was surging over her once more. 
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He came at the wrong, or right 
time. Alice, depressed by the 
monotony, found her mind, schoole: 
to the excitement of metropolitan 
life, breaking under the silence. 
McGill was old—fearfully old, she 
decided. He had nothing she 
craveu, 

And thus when Barclay returned 
and found Alice in McGill's shack, 
he immediately wanted possession 
of the girl. When he learned she 
was married he grew vindictive. 
What made it naraer was ine i¢- 
alization with the girl that her old- 
time affection for this man—unde- 
serving as he might be—was surging 
over her once more. 

When McGill came back to the 
tut he just missed Barclay whom 
Alice had rushed away. But, as the 
he sensed that all was 
not as it should be in the cottage, 
that Barclay’s presence was ‘oo in- 
sistent and underhanded. He was 
suspicious of the way of this actor 
and told Alice so. 

“But I’m lonesome,’ pleack 
Alice. “He is an old friend. 


1 


cays passed, 


After which McGill agreed to permi 


sionally. 
tenderly. “You aint that kind. 
I won't object.” 

Later friends of McGill's told 


Stunned 





him. 


1, McGill went back to the cabin, in the face of a 


Barclay to see her occa- 
“I know you couldn't do anything wrong,” he said 
If you want Barclay around 


“IT think you oughta 
know, Dan,” said Harper, “that your wife used to be Barclay’s 
girl. 1 was told by the skipper of the boat that brought ’em.” 
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driving storm that was gaining in 
fury each moment. He entered 
his door just in time to receive 
confirmation of a suspicion that he 
had found it almost impossible to 
even entertain. Alice was in Bar- 
clay’s arms. Barclay, seeing Mc- 
Gill in the doorway, started to pull 
his gun. 

“Don't pull that gun, Barclay,” 
muttered McGill. Then, turning 
to the wide-eved girl, he said, in 
tenderness. ‘Don’t be a-scared, 
Alice. I couldn't hurt YOU.” 

Meanwhile Alice was _ talking. 


_ —— PP ‘ ° °° 
& Bros., I—I took you to spite him,” she 


said pointing to Barclay. “I tried 
to love you but I cant. Take it 
out on me if you want to—but 


don’t hurt him.” 


Bob Barclay........ Robert McKim Slowly McGill lifted his eyes. 
Oe ee Robert Kunkel “I’m beginnin’ to understand,” he 
PRE GONE. kien Mary Jane Irving said. “I’m beginnin’ to see your 


in its fury. 
“To Hell!” 
Later, Barclay and the girl were picked up in the storm by 


side of things. But there’s not 

room enough for al! three of us. 

You've got to go—both of you!” 

Barclay looked about, out 

through the window where the 

storm was beating the trees down 

“Go?” he stammered. ‘Go where—in this storm?” 
roared McGill. ‘That’s where you're bound!” 


Cockran, a trader from down river, and his Indian driver. 








“You ain’t fit to kill!” muttered McGill. 


- 
on you! 





“So I'm puttin’ my brand 








While they loaded them onto their sleds McGill had already 
left his place and, absently fighting the blizzard, turned into 
Hopper’s store. 
some minutes and to his friends about the stove dejectedly ex- 


He beat the two Cockran’s sleds there by 


plained what had happened. When the door burst open 
and the two disgraced ones fell to the floor, exhausted, 
guided by Cockran, McGill arose with an oath. He made 
for Barciay but Alice weakly interrupted. 

“Don't, Dan,’ she pleaded. ‘We'll go tomorrow!” 
Then, as she saw no relentment in his face, she added: 
“I'll go alone if you want me to—but he'll die out 
there if you send him away.” 

McGill studied her curiously. “It’s always him, ain’t 
it? Well—you can have him—and you can stay, boih 
of you!” 

He went out into the storm again—fighting off the 
protests of his friends that going into the storm was 
“sure death.” 

Two years of profitless drifting from one camp to 
another had brought Alice hazardously near to the 
destination McGill had promised them. Now she hov- 
ered over a crib where a baby lay sleeping. At the 
table in the rude kitchen sat Barclay, snarling for his 
breakfast. To the protest that she had no money to 
buy food with, he retorted: 

“Well—you've still got your looks. Why don't ycu 
get into a dance hall and hustle? I’m not going to 
support you and that kid any longer!” 

While, deep in the wall of the Yukon river was hid- 
den a lost valley, whose snows were ever unbroken 
by the footfall of the trail breakers. Back in the white 
recesses of this snow and silence, lived Dan McGill, 
living like a wounded animal that had crept away to 
die. The awful, white velvet brooding quiet of an 
arctic winter plays queer pranks with a man’s mind— 
particularly if that mind be already obsessed with 
bitterness. 

McGill had been digging for gold for two years now— 
digging with a sense of the futility of amassing gold, 
but keen in the fanatical realization that physical occu- 
pation can often serve as a vent for unrelieved anger. 
He wanted to kill the memories of the bitterest, sweet- 
est epoch of his life. 

But all he did was to find gold. The memories per- 
sisted—even when, after two years of striking, he found 
a vein of coarse gold in Lost Valley. 

“Gold! Gold!” he shrieked to the echoing silences. 
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Another Klondike! 


“Gold. 
But by God Ill let the 
secret die with me!” 

Back in his cabin in a de- 
lirium of excitement, he 
sensed what his revelation 
to the world would mean, 
and a panorama of the 
Klondike rush came before 
his eyes. He intended to 
keep this secret—did Dan 
McGill, but it was too great 
for any human being to 
retain. 

Some hours later a man 
entered a camp ten miles 
from Lost Valley and pour- 
ing some specimens on the 
table in. the store, revealed 
his strike. ‘Call me John 
Daniels,” he said. “I have 
just found the richest strike 
of the Yukon!” 

In the years that followed 
a brand new mining camp, 
built at the John Daniels 
strike, sprang up and the 
silent Lost Valley awoke to 
the raucous shouts of the 
gold seekers. A lusty, blus- 
tering camp of six months 
growth, already ages old in 
its uncouth sins, that men 
named Arcadia and which 
boasted a mystery all its 
own. Arcadia boomed but 
its maker—John Daniels— 
lived alone up in _ Lost 
Valley. But gradually the 
pride of the creation over- 
came his craving for isola- 
tion. He finally succumbed 
to the lure to visit the boom 
town of Arcadia. : 

Thus—one morning he 
stood in the heart of the 
town and his chest swelled 
with pride—the pride of a 
creator upon_ observing 
something good that he had 
made. 

Not all good, however. 
For there was a canker, 
festering on the edge of the 
town, its houses huddling 
together, seeking the brazen 
strength and defiance in one 
another’s close company. 


« 








“Don’t take her away just yet, Dan! 








Inspecting the camp, Mc- 
Gill came across this canker, 
and fiercely resenting with fatherly pride this phase of the 
camp, he hated it with a loathing that his hatred for all women 
made ten-fold stronger. 

Deep in his loathing, McGill nearly stumbled over a figure 
of a little girl playing with a dog in the snow near one of the 
doorways of this place. Shocked at finding this parcel of purity 
amidst the insidious atmosphere of the neighborhood, McGill 
stared deep into the child’s eyes. Unafraid, the little girl’s eyes 
were staring frankly, trustingly, into his own. A queer change 
came over the man. Then suddenly he was down on the ground 
and enfolding the little girl in his great arms. A woman passing 
stopped, and McGill queried her as to the child’s home. But 
the baby was stretching her arms out to McGill. 

‘“‘Now what does she want?” he asked. 

“Why—she wants a kiss. Don’t you, dearie?” 

And to McGill’s fresh amazement, the child nodded. 

“God’l mighty!” ejaculated McGill, fervently, and then the 
child reached out her arms and they went around the man’s 
shoulder. 

Later, the proprietor of the dance hall, surprised at the visit 
of the man who made the camp, was escorting Dan McGill 








through the place, showing him over with a pride and interest, 
hoping to make the distinguished John Daniels feel at home and 
comfortable. The whole room knew who he was, by gossip, 
though none of them had ever met him. 

After he had gone upstairs to the balcony, escorted by the 
hospitable proprietor, a man down at the tables adjacent to the 
dance floor leaned over to a woman in a low necked black “eve- 
ning dress,” and leering into her face, said: 

“T’ve got a live one for you, Alice. That mysterious John 
Daniels is upstairs. Get up there and make him buy something 
for you!” 

Alice revealed futile objection in every muscle of her face. 
Though subjective as she was to the whim of this parasite, 
she fought with every particle of virtue she still possessed 
against the life he demanded of her. He had her by the arm 
now and was torturing her into acquiescence. Finally, cowed, 
she arose and went off. Barclay followed her, snarling, up to 
the stairs. He watched her slowly ascend to the balcony. 

Looking on the crowd below, was McGill, mildly interested. He 
did not hear Alice enter behind him. She stood there a moment, 

(Continued on page 114) 
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OME editorial department office boys 

employ their time in stealing base- 

ball tickets from the sporting editor, 
others in bumming cigarettes from the star 
reporter, but Kenneth Taylor, of the Los 
Angeles Times, exercises the clock by 
drawing pictures on his typewriter. Not 
word-pictures such as the poets create, but 
letter-perfect portraits of the movie stars. 
The big one at the left, of, Dorothy Gish, 
was “drawn” in half an hour. The other 
two—Bill Hart on the outside and Chaplin 
at his left—occupied just forty minutes, 
pay-roll time, of Kenneth's working hours. 
He draws a pencil outline first, indicating 
highlights and backgrounds, then places the 
sheet in his machine and fills in at re- 
markable speed. His favorite letters are 
W, M and X._ Kenneth is 16 years old, i 
Los Angeles high school, and intends to be- 
come a writer. 
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The Only For three years Photoplay Magazine 
Way has been preaching against overpro- 
duction as the primary cause of 
picture mediocrity. No man, with the energy 
of Napoleon coupled with the genius of Sardou, 
can make fifty-two artistic productions in a year. 
At the recent banquet tendered William A. 
Brady by the national association of picture 
manufacturers Samuel Goldwyn sprung the 
Goldwyn platform for 1919-20 and saw it re- 
ceived with evident tremendous interest. Here 
it is: “Fewer pictures, better pictures, longer 
runs.” 

Probably there is not a manufacturer who 
doubts that is the answer to the cry for finer 
photoplays. 

Mr. Goldwyn has asked them to watch him. 
And they will. So will we. So will the public. 

It is the only way. 


e 


Sheep and The trade papers, and the art col- 
Goats. ums of foreign journals, are nowa- 
days filled with the traveling record 
of the American movie- 
man—producer, ex- 
ploiter, director, star. 

There are goats with 
the sheep, collectively | 
speaking, everywhere 
and in all trades. 
Twoor three of the 
American film gen- 
try recently enter- 
tained in France, 
courteously received in Italy and 
banqueted in England are industrious 
citizens who made more money on this side of 
the water by promoting corporations than they 
did—subsequently—by having those corpora- 
tions make pictures. 

Frankly, now—did these smart boys cross the 
Atlantic to engage in the solemn artistic en- 
deavors they allege, or did they go over to sell 
the old stock under a new stamp in a new field? 
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The Post and In The Saturday Evening Post, 
Censors. which aims to be representative 

of the average American 
thought, we find this illuminating summary of 
censorship:— 

“The censor is the last. lonely sick remnant 
of the New England parlor we now have in 
modern life. His mind naturally turns to New 
England parlors and the cold cellars of truth. I do 
not deny that a typical censor’s mind may pos- 
sibly be alive, that it may be living in a vague, 
creepy way, but not with anything hearty or 
real, like sunshine and dirt. The mind of a 
censor, if it could be taken out and pictured to 


look as it really is, would be like a potato in a 
cellar—pale, stringy potato eyes, stringing vaguely 
out and trailing away God knows where in the 


dark.” 


e 
Fords Rush —where Packards fear to tread. 
| This goes for the film business 


as well as for a traffic jam. 

Henry, of Detroit, seems to us about the busi- 
est personal propagandist the vertical platform 
has yet produced. In the Ford Weekly you 
may see the rich eating soup, the farmer in the 
wheat-shooting season, the Chinaman submarin- 
ing his rice or the Turk weeping over the 
Armenians—but whoever you see, wherever 
you go, however you get there, you are always 
going to feel the astral presence of Henry. The 
Ford name is on every subtitle-card, of course, 
and after a while you are unconsciously over- 
come by the omniscience of the flivver. The 
ghost of the darned thing penetrates the palaces 
of the late Grand Dukes, walks up Fifth avenue 
with you, peeks at you around the aged corner 
of Cheops, carts you willy-nilly into every Ameri- 
can industry. 

Originally, we believe, the Ford weekly was 
a proposition for gratuitous distribution. Of 
course Mr. Ford could afford to be generous to the 
American people, but to obtain more complete 
and thorough dissemination the enterprising 
document has been taken in hand bya reputable 
releasing concern which does aim 
to charge just 
enough to make it 
appreciated. 

What the Peace 
Ship failed to do 
the Weekly may more surely and more insidi- 
ously accomplish. 

e 


That Long Once again, the kicks on the long 
Programme. Programme, which is now the 
general vogue. 


oe . ° ° 
Why,” writes an irate and restless movie-: 


goer, “must I sit through a cracked old hand- 
colored scenic, the news-reel I saw night before 
last, and some horrible five-reel melodrama— 
when all I came in for was a laugh with 
Arbuckle?” 

The programme is, in a way, as dismaying as 
the war-time ruling which said you had to buy 
a clothes-basket of assorted fodders to get a 
pound of flour. 

But it is in demand by the large majority, and 
the distressed minority, a very real and very 
distressed minority, must put up with it. 
Photoplay Magazine sees no way out except by 
the time-card and the scheduled programme, as 
it has said before. But even that method has 
certain business disadvantages to the exhibitor. 
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Wanted: a Vachel Lindsay, whose book 
‘“*Mellower.’’ © the Moving Picture is called 
by The New York Times “an 
ideagenous volcano in eruption,” recently ad- 
dressed the students of Columbia University. He 
told them, among other interesting things, that 
the great demand of today is for scenario im- 
provement, and that the mightiest advance 
possible would be through at least one institu- 
tion of endowed production. To bring his idea 
plainly before the minds of his hearers he told 
them that he meant an endowed institution 
like the Metropolitan or Chicago opera com- 
panies. “These endowed arts,” he said, “have 
an influence on commercial art. They mellow 
it, and raise its standard. Good music is pro- 
duced commercially because of the endowed 
orchestras which have prepared the way for it. 
The phonograph business depends to a large 
extent upon the pre-influence of privately sup- 
ported grand opera. There is no ‘mellower’ in 
the moving picture business. At least one 
moving picture institution endowed as is Amer- 
ican grand opera, or as the state theatres of 
Europe have been from time immemorial, would 
realize the artistic dignity wholly possible to 
photoplays and indirectly influence the com- 
mercial productions toward a higher standard.” 
Mr. Lindsay ironically suggests that such 
endowment come from “a repentant motion 
picture millionaire.”” Nevertheless, he is not at 
all pessimistic in his review of things as they 
are. He believes that the motion picture of 
today, “is as good as anything which tries to 
reach the whole 100,000,000 people of America.” 
He says, in comparison: “The total product of 
the magazines is not a bit better than the total 
product of motion pictures.” 
The best thing about Mr. Lindsay is the 
common-sense combined with his idealism. 
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The Correspond- The Japanese may be our 
ing Oriental. equal in medicine and mer- 
chandising and diplomacy, 
but he is certainly our superior as a letter writer. 

As a mail addresser of the stars he takes the 
cake right away from Kansas, plucks the palm 
from Florida and removes the bacon from 
Georgia—or Cook county. The postage-stamp 
business in Tokio seems, at this distance, to 
derive its principle support from Togo’s devo- 
tion to Tessie, the cinema queen. A heavy 
mail from the Orient has come to be the swift 
and sure test of a well-peddled star’s popularity. 
The adolescent girl, in the States, furnishes the 
principal cause of the California postman’s 
lumbago, but the Japanese young man is fairly 
breaking that postman’s back. Togo’s letters 
are as naive as himself. They are respectfully 
curious, artlessly persistent. He always wants 
a photograph or three or four. 


Vampire, in the movie 
Webster’s, has always 
meant a languishing lady 
of neither morals nor occupation, unless you 
call the ruining business an occupation. 

However, the change that has swept the 
face of the world seems to have switched the 
vampire’s sex. Mr. Cody, and others, are 
invading Theda Bara’s business. The little 
wives are falling as once fell the little husbands. 
Women are wearing overalls and men are 
learning the love-trade. If Mr. Fox thinks of 
it, perhaps we shall see a moustached Salome 
make demands upon a suffragette Herod for 
the head of some coy Jane hiding in a well. 

At any rate, the male vampire is shifty on his 
feet, and on his feet most of the time. At least, 
he works without furniture. His sister in trade, 
with her divans and couches, was rapidly 
depriving a tired world of all the products 
of Grand Rapids. 


The Ambisextrous 
V ampire. 


oy 
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Goodbye— In a day when the only real 
Five and Ten! sensation is stability, it is not 
surprising that a pair of our 
oldest film friends have kissed us good-bye 
probably for good—without our even noticing 
the kiss. We refer to the once well-known 
nickel and dime. Though these microscopic 
coins are now approaching numismatic curios, 
there was a not-distant time when they repre- 
sented the standards of average admission to 
first and second-run films. They have as much 
chance of coming back as the Czar of ruddy 
Russia. The immensely increased cost of pro- 
ductions, the varied programmes presented by 
all classes of exhibitors and demanded by all 
classes of audiences, the transition from unsafe 
and insanitary shacks to respectably ornate 
theatres, the comparatively small demands of 
the government tax, and the restless demand 
for new photoplays almost every day in the 
week have caused their banishment forever. 





~) 
The Lawyer and The law is a business, not 
the Judges. the dispensation of justice. 

How lightly our contem- 
porary legislators hold the ponderous task of 
official censorship may be seen in what they are 
willing to pay their proposed celluloid judges— 
in comparison with the stated fee of a single or- 
ganization’s sole attorney. 

The great State of New York is considering, 
via the toga-glad gentlemen at Albany, two 
censorship bills: one proposes to pay a single 
film commissioner en annual salary of $7,500. 
The other would create a triumvirate, with three 
salaries of $4,000. 

Yet the “Big Four” retained Mr. McAdoo 
at $200,000 a year—and came near paying him 
a quarter of a million. In other words, a barris- 
ter is fifty times as important as a member of 
the screen supreme court! 
































know that all of them—with the 
remote exception of the second— 
are all wrong. Jackie Saunders— 
Mrs. E. D. Horkheimer in private 
life—has the best little reason 
in the world for being away so 
long; and if you look down at the 
right-hand corner of the page at 
the portrait of Jackie and Jacque- 
line Junior you won't find it in 
your heart to rebuke the sunkist 
star for leaving the screen flat. 

The second Jacqueline made 
her first appearance on an evening 
in late summer, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1917. Jackie had wanted 
a little girl; and she found the 
progress of this second edition 
of herself so fascinating, she 
couldn’t make up her mind to 
turn her over to a nurse, eyen 
after the tiny tot began to lisp 
her first words and evince an in- 
clination to explore the garden 
on her parents’ place in Holly- 
wood. But now that she’s grow- 
ing up Jackie wants to go back to 
work. She returns in “Jackie the, 
Hoyden.” 

Jacqueline the Second—a min- 
iature of the original with the 
same crinkly gold hair and blue 
eyes—as yet hasn’t expressed her- 
self as to her future; but her 
mother says if she shows any in- 
clination for the screen, she’ll help 
her along. “But,” added Jackie, 
“it’s up to her. Far better a good 
cook than a bad actress.” 


Above, a new portrait of—oh, well— 

Jackie. But below—Mrs. Elwood D. 

Horkheimer and small daughter, 
Jacqueline Junior. 














issin$g Madonna 


Jackie Saunders has been 
playing a new and becom- 
ing role—that of Mother. 





HERE’S Jacqueline? 
Or, more properly, where was that small star called 
Jackie Saunders, all those months? 
The surmises have been many and varied. “Per- 
haps,” suggested one fan, “she’s in France.” ‘Married and re- 
tired,” said others. “Or maybe touring the world with her own 
company,” was a third premise, “it’s being done now.” “Died of 
the influenza in Philadelphia,” said a press dispatch. “Resting 
in Honolulu,” said another. Re ae eat 
We'd turn you loose and let you take your choice if we didn’t —————— 












not to be. 
will get you 


O be unknown is 
Fame 
money. 

Money will get you fame. 
Fame consists in being well known 
—favorably if possible—but we 
known anyway 

With most marked suc- 
cess brings fame. With others 
marked fame brings success. John D. 
Rockefellers money brings him 
fame. Charles Chaplin’s fame brings 
him money. 

Nearly everybody has a little fame 
and uses it in his business, be he 


people 























































Mr. Ramsaye 


though he 
doesn't say so, the culprit 
responsible for all the plots 


he tells about. doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 
Barbers, cooks and _ dressmakers 
prosper as they are famous. But to two classes of pro- 


fessionals fame is the one vital necessity, the substance and 
the breath of life; they are politicians and actors. They have 
to have fame because they are selling personality to the public. 
We don’t care so much for politicians so we will talk about 
actors. 

bermit me to state that you never heard of an unknown actor. 

An actor has just got tobe famous. Otherwise he can not eat. 

But how do they get that way? We shall see. 

Long ago Peg Woffington found it was profitable to employ 
persons to write pieces for the paper lauding her performances 
or telling what had happened to 
her. Ever since then there has 
been a profession of publicity 


concerned with making and = 

keeping actors well known. \ _ 
It is sufficient for some actors SS 

to be known only in London, for ~*@«*2 


others to bask in the local fame 
of Broadway, or for yet others to Ses 
be famous in Oakland “stock.” 
However, since the films take the A 
actor everwhere he has to be 
known everywhere and hence we S| 
have that strange creature, the \ »% 
motion picture press agent. 
Let us consider some of his 
doings and goings on. 

If Charles Chaptin had 
awakened on April 1, 1917, 
in Kansas City, Chicago or 
Boston he would have 
found a headline on the 
first page of the morning 
paper saying: 


CHAPLIN TO WED 
LOCAL SOCIETY GIRL 


if Mr. Chaplin Si 


Also 
had been taking his 
morning grapefruit in El Paso, _ 


Montreal, Seattle or Atlanta or any one i 
of about twenty other American cities he 

would have read the same surprising tidings. In fact, within a 
week about three hundred newspapers announced Mr. Chap- 
lin’s reported engagement to the well known mysterious “local 
girl.” Charlie was engaged all over the United States that 
week. If he’d married them all it would have taken a week of 
his salarv to buy them all a change of hairpins. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Chaplin was in none of those cities 
and he didn’t have grapefruit for breakfast and he was not 
engaged to any “local girl.” Otherwise the story was correct. 

How did he get that way? 

Glancing carelessly over the map we find the city of Chi- 
cago. In it was the “home office” of the picture corporation 
concerned in the distribution of Mr. Chaplin’s pictures to the 
theatres. Consulting the calendar we also find that a new 
Chaplin comedy. the first in several months, was due for release 
on or about April 1, 1917. The marked calendar was on the 
press agent’s desk in that office in Chicago. 

About the middle of March a circular letter went out to the 
district offices of that picture concern instructing the managers 
in every one of the sixty-eight branch cities in effect as follows: 
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How Do Th 


Ait may bring you Fame—when 
Celebrity, a substitute which 
agent, may bring you bread, but- 





By TeErRny 


“On the night before April 1 next you will arrange to have Mr.’ 
Charles Chaplin paged in every important hotel, cafe and club 
in your city. Leave word at the telephone desk to have him 
call you and leave your residence phone number. Then go 
home and await results. 

“Tf it should happen that any newspaper reporter should call 
asking questions you will be very reluctant to talk. You may 
admit that your home office has asked you to try to get in 
touch with Mr. Chaplin in your city—which is correct. 

“Tf you are asked why Mr. Chaplin is in your city you must 
say you do not know and haven't 
reached him yet. if pressed for 
more definite information it will be 
proper for you to admit that a ru- 
mor — entirely confidential — has 
reached you, to the effect that it has 
been said that Mr. Chaplin might be 
engaged to a certain unnamed girl 
. in your city. 

“If pushed for something more 
definite about the mysterious girl 
in the case you should mention 

hazily something about the 

most fashionable residence sec- 
tion of your city—as for exam- 
ple upper Fifth in New York, 
Lake Shore Drive in 

Chicago, West Far- 

num Street in Omaha, 

Crocus Hill in St. Paul, 
Lindell Boulevard in St. 
Louis, etc. 

“If asked why you are 

trying to get in touch with 
Chaplin please say that you 
are requested to ask him to 
call this office on the long 

distance phone. If Mr. 

Chaplin is in your city we 

certainly want to hear 
‘2 = _ from him. That is 
a oad entirely correct. 

“Finally follow instructions 
implicitly and nothing more. Do not venture any opinicns. 
Let others do all the deducing they like. You are not to do 
any at all. 

“Also instruct your road salesmen in your territory to do 
this through the week in each town they visit. 

“Also bear in mind prints on Mr. Chaplin’s new comedy are 
now being shipped to you for release April 1, next.” 

This performance took place as ordered, first, in every city 
containing a branch office of the picture concern; second, 
through the week in several hundred lesser towns. 

The result was a crop of newspaper clippings in the Chicago 
office and a crop of excited indignation ia the Chaplin studios 
in Hollywood. It seems that Mr. Chaplin had not been taken 
into confidence in the matter, and that he had made some fluent 
answers to what seemed to him very insane questions. 

The morning of April 1 the reporters and correspondents for 
the news associations in Los Angeles were out in Hollywood 
for a clue to solve the mystery of the “Charlie Chaplin engage- 
ment,” reported simultaneously from all over the United States 
and part of Canada. Their spokesman said: 


Peg Woffington dictat- 
ing to the newspapers 
the first story of the 
theft of the missing dia- 
monds. Today every 
good reporter has re- 
corded it at least once. 


oY 
Val 


I 
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ey (Get That Way? 


you're too old to enjoy it. But 
can be conjured up by a press- 
ter and a limousine right now. 


RAMSAYE 


“We are from the papers—and we have reports from sixty- 
six cities you are to be married in each of those cities to a so- 
ciety girl—one to each city, I mean. Reports from other 
towns are arriving every hour and I suppose by now you are 
engaged in about a hundred towns. 

“We desire—er—we want to know what about it?” 

“Bunk,” said Mr. Chaplin. 

“But some of them have interviews with you,” urged 
the spokesman. 

“Bunk,” said Mr. Chaplin. “Let me issue a statement. 
[ am here. I have been here for a long time. 
I positively am not in Kansas City, Boston, 
Seattle, Portland, Wilkes-Barre, New York, 
Yonkers, Montreal, Far Rockaway, Atlanta 
or Wahoo, Nebr. I am also very busy. 
Good day.” 

The army of reporters and correspondents 
retired in perfect order and that day the 
newspapers which had announced Mr. Chap- 
lin’s engagement announced his un-engage- 
ment in various terms of evasion, sug- 
gesting that in view of the fact that he 
had not been out of Los Angeles for a 
month, there might possibly have been 
something of a slight misunderstanding 
All of which was more clippings for the 
scrapbook on the desk in Chicago—and 
of course considerably more attention 
for the new Chaplin picture released at 
that time, which meant more money for the 
folks who had the film to rent. 

Please take note that in no instance was 
an untruth uttered by or at the instance of 
the press agent. 

That any unscrupulous reporter in 
pursuit of good copy should have 
made a lot of deductions and man- 
ufactured a story is certainly not 
to be debited on the publicity man. 

It was but natural that he should have, however, found op- 
portunity to send out a “follow story” concerning the remark- 
able wave of delusion sweeping the newspapers of the country 
on the subject of Chaplin’s reported engagement. The follow 
story got, of course, the usual attention, and resulted in a pro- 
found investigation’ by an eastern psychic 
research society. ; 

Of such things is fame made and 
by such is the pub- 
licity plant kept in 
flower. 
And while 
-- we are on 
the subject of 
Chaplin, we might 
explain away the mys- 
Y tery of the lost pav 
checks. There was a time 
when some people, particularly 
newspaper people, thought that 
Mr. Chaplin’s $670,000 salary 
was a myth, hoax, fabrication, 
delusion and press agent invention. 
It was very necessary for 





Although 
a squad of re- 
porters, hon- 
estly believed 
so, Chaplin didn’t 
have grapefruit for 
breakfast and was 
not engaged to any 
“local girl.” 
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‘Decorations by 


R. F. James 


plain commercial reasons that Mr 
Chaplin’s salary be taken in earnest. hg 
It was a large serious fact for the 
corporation that had it to pay. The mo- ~~ 
tion picture public had to be convinced so 
that it would see value in the Chaplin 
product and pay for it. 

“Push the button for the publicity department.” In case 
of trouble or unusual perplexity of any kind that is the formula 
for action in a motion picture concern. 

New York was decided upon for the focus of action. New 

York is a good place to start anything, but more 
especially a news story. A New York date line 
on a news item works on the average news editor 
like the milliner’s Paris label works on the aver- 

age woman in quest of a hat. 
One nice Sunday morning an innocent want 
ad appeared in all of the New York papers. 

It read: 


LOST—Checks totalling $250,000, of value 

only to lawful owner, somewhere in the vi- 

cinity of Washington Square. Will finder 
please call Spring 4891 X. 





Now to thoroughly appreciate this it 
is necessary to understand that every 
newspaper has an “early reader,’ a 
young man with a green eye shade and 
an appetite for hand-made cigarettes, 
who gets to the office hours before the 
reporters arrive, to search for assign- 
ment material for the day’s work. He 
combs the papers even down to the 
births and deaths, the marriage licenses 
and the want ads, looking for a suggestion 
for a live story. Now since Sunday is a quiet 
day tor news, with saloons running on low gear, courts and 
public offices shut down and business houses closed, the Mon- 
day morning paper is the press agent’s great opportunity Sun- 
day the “early reader” gentleman is especially alert. 

Hence that quiet little want ad seeking the return of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars worth of checks was sown in fertile 
soil. It got a circulation of several millions in the Sunday 
papers, but it was written for just ten hawk-eyed young men 
with the green eye shades. 

They found it. 

Then the reporters tried the phone at Spring 4891 X and got 
exceedingly little satisfaction and no story. The big idea was 
to have them callin person. They did, mostly one at a time, all 
afternoon. 

The address was in a rather tumbledown studio building in 
Washington Square. The apartment was very 
Squaresque in its appointments—fire- : 
place, a mixture of Russian copper, fu- 
turistic painting, archaic furniture and 
Japanese pottery, plenty of manu- 
script, sketches, cigarette smoke and 
coffee and abandon. 

A Jap boy answered the bell and the 
reporter sleuth found himself 
confronted _ interrogatively 
by a young man in velveteen 
jacket and carpet slip- _ 
pers. evidently an- =< k 
noyed at interruption. 22” / 

It was more than 
apparent to any reporter that it was not 
probable that checks to the tune of a 
quarter of a million were being lost out 
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of this establishment. It smelled of mysterious possibility. 

Mr. Velveteens did not seem inclined to talk. 

“Yes, it was true that the checks were missing 
place they were put— 

“No, no details about how they were lost— 

“Because it might get somebody in bad, it might hurt the 
credit of the corporation concerned, it was rather a mess and 
the less said the better.” 

Of course the story finally leaked out through the chinks 
in the conversation, with the reporter adroitly leading. Ii 
was sad indeed that Johnny the office boy, who was taking the 
checks from the office uptown to an office downtown for safe- 
keeping, should have dropped them while on another errand 
for Mr. Velveteens. 

“You see the checks had been taken uptown to have them 
photographed for the records, they were only of record value 
anyway, being salary checks naturally they had been cashed.” 

Salary checks—a quarter of a million -dollars—it sounded 
more and more interesting! 

“Whose salary checks?” 

“T’d rather not go into that.” 

“What did they look like?” 

After some wheedling and argument Mr. Vel- 
veteens yielded enough to let the reporter look at a 
photograph of the checks. The reporter 
pounced on them. 

“Why, they’re drawn payable to 
Charlie Chaplin!” cn 

“Yes, so they are,” answered Vel- \~ \ 
veteens, calmly, coldly, indifferently, S 
acidly. ‘““That’s his salary for the 4 

EX 
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last few weeks.” It was said with 


extreme casualness, as though \ 
everyone in the world knew it \ 
and nobody cared. © 


The ‘gentleman from the paper AQ 
went out with the photograph ab- © 
sentmindedly folded into the news- 
paper he carried and was per- 
mitted to get away with it. 

Repeat this operation several times and 
you have a complete account of the aft- 
ernoon at that Washington Square 
studio. The results in the papers the 
following morning were charmingly 
illustrated with pictures and car- 
toons of Mr. Chaplin and reproduc- 
tions of his pay checks. From New 
York the story and pictures went 
across the country and came back to 
reap a second crop of attention in the 
Sunday supplements. Several hundred pho- 
tographs of the checks had to be made to meet 
the demand. 

The checks fortunately were found in time to go on display 
in a Times Square show window and travel about the country 
for various exhibitions. The result was that the public was 
willing to pay higher admission prices to see Mr. Chaplin’s 
comedies and the theatres were willing to pay higher rentals 
for the films. 

Mr. Chaplin is famous as the highest paid artist in the world. 
You can begin to see how he got that way. 

Having discoursed on Mr. Chaplin for quite a 
impossible to think of anything but big money, so now we will 
turn back the pages of picture history, hitherto unwritten, to 
some inside facts on “The Million Dollar Mystery.” That was 
a great serial in motion pictures, one of the first and most suc- 
cessful made. It got its successful launching through a big 
news “plant” thoughtfully conceived in a Chicago office and 
executed by a sincere press agent in New Rochelle. That was 
ever and ever so long ago. 

One day when things were quiet in a news way, the police 
of New York and New Rochelle were asked to assist in a 
search for “Florence Grey,” young, beautiful and the daughter 
of a Western mining magnate. She was as missing as Charlie 
Ross. There were many romantic details. A veiled and weep- 
ing aunt and other members of the cast were in evidence, being 
interviewed by detectives and reporters. A large reward was 
offered. The search became nation-wide. Pictures of the miss- 
ing heroine were printed everywhere. It seemed that an estate 
of a million dollars was involved and someway a modest guid- 


spell it seems 
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The million dollar mystery 
mystified a million of people 
long before it came to the 
Blame the press 


agents for that. 




















ing voice of a young man posing as 


a “friend of the family” 
caused the case to be labeled by the newspapers as “The Million 
Dollar Mystery 

The mystery raged over the country in the newspapers for 


several weeks. It had just reached its crest when an adver- 
tising agency in Chicago turned loose a national campaign in 
the papers and on the billboards announcing the great serial 
picture— 


THE MILLION DOLLAR MYSTERY 
Featuring Florence LaBadie 
in the role of Florence Grey 
Beginning next week at leading theatres everywhere. 


The billboards and ads were illustrated by big pictures of 
Miss LaBadie, and it was to be noted that the pictures were 
identical with those that a short time before had been decorat- 
ing the news columns under the name of Florence Grey. 

Some of the newspapers and news associations got justly 
peevish about the matter and some sharp remarks were made 
to the picture company and its advertising agents. However it 
was clearly shown that the young “friend 
of the family” at New Rochelle must have 
been to blame and he seemed to have gone 
somewhere for a long vacation about the 

time the investigating began. 
a Of course the press agent yarn 
>) does not absolutely have to be pure 

Ve fiction. Once in a while the truth 

is almost as good. Once in a while an 
O idea seems good enough to get 
space in the papers in a big way 


v )») without subterfuge. There was 
_<~ the campaign for a 15 cent coin, 

C for example. A certain inven- 
ra) tive press agent decided it was 


OY) about time to get some wide- 
_Z/ spread national attention for 
CO Helen Holmes, the heroine of 
O railroad thrillers. 

Therefore it was gravely announced 
in proper plain faced publicity copy sent 
to the newspapers everywhere that the 

motion picture interests wanted a fif- 
teen cent piece coined so that the 
then popular admission price of fif- 
teen cents could be paid in one 

piece of money, which every 
showman knows is the ideal way 
to get admissions. The lines at 
the box office move faster, also 
there is a certain psychology in the 
idea that one piece of money seems less 
than two pieces of money and therefore is 
easier to part with. 

The newspapers took kindly to the idea and got so interested 
in the fact that the way was nicely paved for the kindly recep- 
tion and publication of a suggested design for the coin, dis- 
tributed in photographic form bearing the classic features of 
Helen Holmes, especially photographed in profile for the pur- 
pose. A thousand or so of these photographs were sent out 
and the picture appeared a matter of eight hundred times in 
the newspapers. 

To help the thing along expressions from big merchandisers 
of 15 cent articles and big retail chiefs everywhere were gath- 
ered and sent out by the press agent in support of the notion. 
It flourished for some months and died peacefully. 

However, some months after, and long after the coin could 
have been of any use, a congressman in a certain very little 
state in the east got excited about the subject and introduced 
a bill in congress calling for the coinage of a 15 cent piece. 
Nothing further has been heard from it. 

It is probably true that publicity never created a success, 
but it has often cut the trail and blazed the way for success. 
I have in mind a certain rather popular male star. I ought 
to use his real name, since he is so haughty with publicity per- 
sons these days, but we will call him Mr. X. 

The handsome Mr. X was playing important character roles 
in the pictures and occasionally was leading man opposite sev- 
eral big stars. 

Mr. X. felt that he was being held down by the producers 
(Continued on page 123) 
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HE scenario department of Paramount-Artcraft, in the 

sunny blonde building on Fifth avenue which those 

picture enterprises consider Grand Headquarters, has 

just moved to new rooms. In its spaciousness and quiet, 
in its sense of comfort and reposeful thought instead of mere 
literary grind, that department suggests a library rather than 
the tumultuous script mill of a film factory. Probably the 
great number of books perfects that impression. There they 
are, stack upon stack, shelf upon shelf. All the fiction of 
the hour, a mountain-range of fable and fancy whese foot- 
hills make you get down on your knees, and whose peaks 
make you get the step-ladder. In these rooms, it seems as 
though the Zukor organizations were endeavoring to isolate 
the fiction—drama as well as narrative—of the nation. 

It not only seems so. /t is the truth. 

Mr. Zukor has no wish to surrender his hard-earned place 
in the very front of the procession. Once upon a time he had 
all the stars, or so many of them that those outside his fold 
were a very distinct minority. First National, the Big Four 
and some other causes recently accounted for a number of the 
biggest. 

If you take away a resourceful man’s principal mainstay he 
will immediately turn about and find another. When the stars 
began to scatter, the Zukor organization immediately began 
its corner on material. Principally, I imagine, under the leader- 
ship of its manager of production, H. Whitman Bennett. Mr. 
Bennett is an extraordinary film individual, in that he had rather 
sign one authorial contract than see his picture in all the trade- 
papers. He signs many such contracts, but I have yet to see 
his tintype break out in halftone. Everything that is published 
is read, almost before its date of publication, in his literary 
stock exchange. Everything that seems a screen possibility, 
either immediately or in the future, is bought if it can be bought 
To this accumulating and reserving force must be added the 
story power of the Hearst organization, which has recently com- 
bined forces with Paramount-Artcraft. 

But, you say, it is as impossible to corner all the great stories 
as it would be to collar every genius. Quite true, but it takes 
a lot of stories to run the picture business, and not a lot of 
stories in the long run, but a lot of stories all the time. And 
if you wish to know how many good stories—picture stories— 
appear every thirty days, in books and periodicals, go to your 
friendliest news-stand and run over its goods. 

I’m not saying that this Zukor move, which must mean an 
enormous expenditure, is a throttling of other manufacturers’ 
activities, but it must be bound to have a certain effect on all 
manufacturers’ activities. Just what that will be, no one can 
foresay. Perhaps it will be a vast stimulus to original writing. 

























Since she played “The Poor Little Rich Girl” on a New 
York stage, Viola Dana has done nothing as good as 
“Satan Junior.” 


Heaven knows original writing needs it! Creation is at 
such a low ebb now that not long ago an accredited scenario 
expert advised all would-be photoplaywrights to type no photo- 
plays at all; instead, to write stories, sell them, and then to bring 
only the published material to the attention of movie managers. 
Bitter pill as that is for the film idealist, we must admit that 
that advice had a hard kernel of common sense. However, the 
omnivorous Zukor market seeks good originals as well as clever 
things in print. 

Simultaneously comes another tying-up of materials, show- 
ing that the supply trains of the producing rank and file are 
being ambushed both right and left. 

The second latest move comes from the stage. The theatrical 
managers, or at least the younger men among them, plan to 
invade the films themselves next year. I am not the possessor 
of official information, but I believe A. H. Woods has some 
very definite plans in this direction. So has Morris Gest. It 
is possible that Cohan & Harris have also, despite King 
George’s recent observation to me that the stage and the 
movies are utterly different trades, and have little to teach 
each other. At any rate, the hand-out of plays for picture 
material hes suffered an abrupt setback, and certainly the good 
screen money in dramatic manuscripts is not going to be 
thrown away. 

Less than six months ago the star held the center of the 
Kliege-lit stage. Now, for the first time, that coveted position 
is held by the scenario. 
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If you wonder whether Bill Hart is a real actor or a cow- 
man hero, the answer is written in “ The Poppy Girl’s 


Husband.” 


















































Madge Kennedy gives a really artful performance in a 
mild fantasy, “* Daughter of Mine.” 

















































































John Barrymore's acting glorifies “ The Test of Honor” 
as Caruso’s voice might glorify a popular song. 











E are agreed that screen permanence can oniy come by 
considering the best plays as enduring things, and reviving 
them as often as possible. 

At the same time only harm can come to the screen by per- 
petuating a flood of such miserable revivals as the early Sen- 
nett pictures are undergoing, or such debaucheries as the plays 
of William S. Hart, and others, have suffered in the past. 

This is not written to condemn certain excellent old Chap- 
lins, again on the market, nor a few of the Sennett comedies 
which have been put forth with commendable care. At the 
same time the cheaper theatres are filled with absolute and 
disgusting trash, wretchedly printed, ignorantly titled, stupidly 
re-cut. If these things are the measure of immortality, page 
the shade of Dr. Osler! 


OME surprises this month—surprises which denote healthy 
progress. Observe: 

The flashing forth of Viola Dana as an inimitable comedi- 
enne— 
_ William S. Hart, in a great piece of simon-pure characteriza- 
tion— 

The return of Rupert Julian, in a splendid photoplay— 

Ditto, George Beban— 

Monroe Salisbury, in the powerful “Light of Victory”— 

John Barrymore, in his first serious screen essay— 

Dorothy Dalton and “Extravagance,” star as well as play 
remarkable— 

Griffith’s discoveries in Clarine Seymour and Carol Demp- 
ster— 

William Russell’s strong come-back— 

Madge Kennedy’s artful performance in the very mild 
“Daughter of Mine’— 

Now let’s examine the record in detail. 


SATAN JUNIOR—Metro 


Viola Dana has done nothing as good as this since she 
emerged from babyhood to play “The Poor Little Rich Girl” 
on a New York stage. What in the hands of almost any other 
young woman would have been an inconsistent trifle has been 
moulded by the altogether magnetic Viola into an hour of con- 
sistent laughter. Gone is the brooding little sad-eyed thing of 
the regular Dana photoplay. Gone is the meekness. The gen- 
tleness went too. So did the unsophistication. In their place 
appears a silk-stockinged whirlwind, a total of adolescent and 
healthy girl, a suave practical joker, a cunning and altogether 
modern small master of men. Lest the observer thoughtlessly 
infer that Miss Dana’s husband and constant director, the late 
John Collins, has been responsible for concealing one of the 
most irresistible comedy talents the screen has known let us 
set down the fact that “Satan Junior” was prepared in its 
scenario form by Mr. Collins just before the brief illness that 
caused his death. It was perhaps the realest tragedy of his 
last days that he could not guide his wife’s small feet as they 
tripped along the bright, light path he had prepared for them. 
The novel from which “Satan Junior” grew was Van Zo Post’s 
“Diana Ardway,” in which that tempestuous young one fastens 
her gaze and determination upon Paul Worden, a play- 
wright in the first years of maturity, and vamps him to the 
altar with a ferocity that even the Foxy Theda never knew. 
Diana is a rebellious child, put into perfectly frantic tantrums 
of temper by the amused Worden’s attempts to regard her 
not as a young person, but as a runaway baby who should be 
spanked, given a stick of candy, and trundled home. The 
fervor with which Diana wrecked his house when Worden stated 
this credo knocked all notions of innate Danaesque gentleness 
out of my mind forever. If the picture hadn’t been well framed 
this miniature cyclone would have kicked it right out of the 
screen. Fanciful and inconsistent the author’s imagining may 
have been, but as it’s played it has everything that a rapid and 
fantastic comedy should have—a whirl of action, delightful 
direction, fine setting, faultless acting. It is rosy with the 
lure of sex in a natural and honestly human way. Milton Sills. 
as Worden, is better than at any time since he became a shadow 
player. Herbert Blache was the conductor, and his tempi and 
readings are above reproach. 





THE POPPY GIRL’S HUSBAND--Hart-Ince 

l'li say it took nerve to put out these five reels of grim 
life. From start to finish, not one concession to what the 
commercial manager terms popular taste. Not one reminiscence 























of the romantic Wild West which has piled up Bi!l Hart’s fame 
and fortune. This is a “Boston Blackie” story in which Blackie 
is a very minor figure. It is “Hairpin Harry,” a housebreaker 
who has taken college degrees at it—and then a long sentence— 
who looms upon the sunstained canvas. Harry’s rock of ages 
is his wife, whose hair is no yellower than her heart. The 
picture opens upon Harry “in solitary,” put there for slugging 
a fellow-con who told him that his wife was no longer waiting. 
And, on parole, with a close-clipped poll ludicrously unfamiliar 
to people who for years have seen that same head shaping a 
Stetson, Harry goes back to town—to hell, rather, for he has 
to stand on the side lines and witness his ex-wife’s legalized 
liaison with the very copper who put him away. The story 
keeps on running true. Veritable bull that he is, Big Mike Mc- 
Cafferty waits for the tip from the Poppy Girl, no more his 
than Harry’s, to begin a “frame” which shall once more put 
Hairpin out of the way. The real romance, tender, pathetic, 
is of the kind that made O. Henry’s name enduring. Just 
one individual likes, and saves, the convict: his little boy, whom 
he meets “playing Indian,” lonesome as himself, in the park. 
The forlorn little fellow, neglected in his mother’s lazy pas- 
sion for the man-hunter, snatches his father from a hideous 
revenge, and together they go away to a quiet valley in the 
crags of the great divide to start life all over again—just a 
couple of little fellers together. This piece goes into my li- 
brary of enduring recollections. It has no silly rewards and 
sillier punishments. Things go on as they were, save for the 
blessed discovery of father and son by each other. If anyone 
ever wonders whether Bill Hart is a real actor or a cowman 
hero the answer is written here. Juanita Hansen is a perfect 
poppy girl, Walter Long—long a soldier—gets back under the 
lamps with a sympathetic picture of Boston Blackie, and Georgie 
Stone will make you cry and laugh as Donald, the lonely little 
boy. The locations are real ’Frisco, like the story. The sce- 
nario, by C. Gardner Sullivan, will remind you of the things 
that overworked writer used to do. 





THE TEST OF HONOR—Artcraft 


Perhaps you’ve wondered, along with the rest of us, why that 
superbly serious actor, John Barrymore, has never tried any- 
thing but the thin stuff of films. Here is a thick one—murky 
and bitter as unrefined molasses. It is derived from the Op- 
penheim novel, “The Malefactor,” and it would seem that that 
was a better title than the windy platitude tacked on the story 
as its handle for the celluloids. The performers who count 
are three: Mr. Barrymore, the conspiring Marcia Manon, and 
one of those two animated bon-bons, the Binneys—the title says 
she’s Constance, but I’m sure she’s Faire. Mr. Barrymore 
plays a young Long Island gentleman of estates and ruminative 
disposition, ensnared in the physical wiles of Miss Manon. In- 
considerately interrupted by a husband, Mr. Barrymore and 
that husband fight, the latter is knocked out by his own weak 
heart, and the wicked Manon saves herself and damns Mr. 
Barrymore by swearing that her dying spouse was fighting to 
protect her honor. Sing-singed for manslaughter, Mr. Barry- 
more at length emerges hating the world more furiously than 
did Edmond Dantes. But Bon-Bon Binney has let down her 
dresses and has grown to marriageable age meanwhile, so pres- 
ently the gray, grim death’s-head comes to life again in the 
heart of a virgin whose faith is unshakable. The piece is very 
ordinary melodrama, but Mr. Barrymore’s performance is mag- 
nificent. He reminds me, here, of Caruso glorifying a song out 
of tin-pan alley. 


THE FIREFLINGERS—Universal 


Well, it’s good to realize that Rupert Julian hasn’t forgotten 
how to overact in his year’s absence from the screen. Julian 
always did lay it on thick, and somehow, you don’t resent it, 
from him. You rather expect it. So here he goes again, dually 
the rich brute Richard Olwell and the gentle outcast Richard 
Hation, an ex-con trying to go straight. Miraculous resem- 
blances, you realize, aren’t all worked out when they can be 
put into a story like this. Olwell, the drunken head of a great 
printing concern, is a maniacal abuser of his wife, who, in her 
kitchen, feeds Hatton and.his pal when they go to Olwell’s 
house to ask for pay which he refuses to give them for work 
honestly performed. It is necessary to remember that these 
dissimilar similarities are bearded, and that Olwell is always 
(Continued on page 119) 
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In “ Extravagance” Dorothy Dalton, doing the best work 
of her career, is giving a living, vital performance of an 
American woman. 





























Spottiswoode Aitken and little Ben Alexander are human 
despite the artificialities of “* White Heather.” 












































Thurston Hall and Priscilla Dean in Miss Dean’s latest 
series of entertaining misdeeds, “ The Exquisite Thief.” 





























At the right— Aleta and her big sister in the library of 
Marguerite’s home. Marguerite seems to hold the atti- 
tude of a teacher and that’s probably correct; she has 
taught Aleta a great many things mostly about 


happiness. 








At the left is the 
likeness of Aleta 
Dore as she appears 
in her extraordinary 
dance in the New 
York musical com- 
edy, “Good Morning 
Judge!” 


Photography 
by Sarany 





Aleta’s Fairy 
Godmother- 
Sister 


The story of Marguerite Clark’s 
pretty little adopted sister 
reads like a tale by Andersen 
or Grimm — or, in point of 
happiness, by [Maeterlinck. 


N a certain New York theatre is a play en- 
titled “Good Morning Judge.” In this 
play is a dance executed by a girl named 
Aleta Doré! 

Aleta is the adopted sister of Marguerite 
Clark. 

But we are getting ahead of the story. The 
story begins with stale bread and a candy 





Easter egg. “a 
Suppose someone told you a story of a very 
little girl who was very, very pretty and very, 
very poor and who lived in a garret with her 

father until he died and who then was left all 

alone. 

And then, suppose when she was most lonely 
and discouraged, out of a dark sky—showering hap- 
pines with every glance from her eyes—came a 
beautiful princess who kissed and comforted her and 
brought her into her own wonderful home to 
live always. ks t 

Wouldn’t you think that the person who told \ 
you all this had just been to the movies and 
that she was reciting the first reel of the picture 
she saw? And wouldn’t you just feel that in the 
next several reels the little girl would grow up and 
fall in love with some noble architect only to be 
separated by a designing villain? And that the last 
reel would see all of their troubles cleared up? And 
the fairy princess—no longer important to the little 
girl’s life—would sadly turn away as the wedding bells : 
rang out? . 

Of course you would. But it isn’t so in this case. 

For this isn’t a picture story. It’s very, very true. 

That brings us back to the candy egg and the stale 
bread. — 

While “The Prince and the Pauper” was being screened, 
Marguerite Clark used a little double who resembled her 
so much that even the most devoted fans could not tell 
the difference in the pictures. All that Marguerite knew 
about her was that her name was Aleta and that she was a 
very quiet and a very talented little double. 

And then one day—Marguerite stumbled over the little girl 
who was sitting demurely in a corner of the studio eating 
lunch. It was the queerest lunch imaginable: a candy Easter 
egg, much the worse for wear, and a piece of stale bread. 

A few tactful questions brought out the fact that she was 
eating this not because she was inclined to be freakish or tem- 
peramental but because there had been nothing else in the house 
to bring for lunch. 

Marguerite Clark. the size of whose heart must not be 
judged by her stature, gulped several times, blinked her eyes 
and ran away. She went to sister Cora and told her the amaz- 
ing truth. Miss Cora investigated and discovered that the 
little girl had come to the studio to seek employment. being 
utterly alone in the world since her father had died and that 
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) blance of Aleta to her benefactress. 


Simply Aleta 
think she looks 
like Marguerite? 


the child 
was being 
crushed under 
the strain of 
poverty and _ loneli- 
ness. 

Marguerite, without 
even being prompted by the remem- 
brances of the many such roles she 
had played in pictures, adopted Aleta 
as her own sister. 

The most striking thing about it was the acute resem- 
Those who see 

them together remark over this fact. 

As time passed Aleta studied and played in Marguerite’s 
home, growing happier and consequently prettier every day 
until finally ske learned to dance so well that she was given 
a real engagement in a Broadway musical comedy. 

And nowadays the three of them can be found together up in 
Marguerite’s huge, sunny apartment which overlooks Central 
Park—the doubles looking very much alike and Miss Cora 
looking like them both but taller and with soft gray hair in- 
stead of golden brown. 

“Tt is like beginning my career all over again to watch 
Aleta,” said Marguerite. “I am re-living all of the ambitions 
that thrilled me when I started my own career.” 

“I feel as though I had Marguerite back at fourteen.” said 
Cora. Then to Aleta: “Throw your shoulders back, honey, 
and don’t fidget.” Aleta didn’t say a word, just looked lovingly 
at her two fairy godmother sisters, like a pensive, Fra Angelice 
cherub. Perhaps she was thinking about that candy Easter 
egg—who knows? 
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Designing 
Stage 
Settings lor 
Screen 


Spectacles 


SPECIAL stage setting 

A for every good picture? 

This plan has been 

proposed to several of the 

biggest producers in Los 

Angeles and has met with 
wholehearted endorsement. 

It originated in the mind 
of Edwin H. Flagg, who al- 
though young in years is old 
in the art of painting scenery 
for the stage. 

Flagg has carried out his 
idea recently in several Los 
Angeles theaters. Whenever 
a producer has a special play 
that he desires to give special 
treatment, he sends for Flagg. 
Flagg visits the studio during 
the taking of the play and 
thereafter designs a stage set 
that essays to carry out the 
general effect of the play 
locale. 

When the play receives its 
premiere in one of the big Los 
Angeles picture houses, its ef- 
fectiveness is enhanced by a 
beautiful and appropriate 
stage setting. Very often a 
prologue is supplemented. 

D. W. Griffith and others 
have long been interested in 
Flagg’s idea. Flagg’s artists 
painted the walls of Babylon 
in the original production of 
“Intolerance.” 








Ree ete res. — 
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A “Quake-Proof”’ 
Operator's Cage 


HEN an earthquake set southern Cali- 
fornia to dancing not so long ago, 
$250,000 worth of buildings in Hemet 

and San Jacinto were shaken down. 

The most unusual feature of the wreckage in 
San Jacinto was in connection with the motion 
picture theatre there—a frame structure, ve- 
neered with concrete blocks and brick. The 
theatre was empty, fortunately, as the earth- 
quake occurred on a Sunday afternoon. The 
shock gave the building a twist and when the 
shaking motion reversed itself the whole front 
of the theatre fell out, leaving the structure 
wide open, with the operator’s cage hanging 
intact. 














“Doug's Alley” 


T the lett is shown the lane of 
offices that are host to the forces 
making Douglas Fairbanks pic- 
tures. Twelve entrances make up this 
long porch, and beginning with the door 
at the furthest left, the offices are occu- 
pied by: John Fairbanks, general man- 
ager; Robert Fairbanks, production 
manager; Albert Parker and Joseph 
Henaberry, directors, Hugh McC'urg, 
Glenn McWilliams and Charles War- 
rington, cameramen. In 
the last office works 
Bennie Ziedman, 
publicity 
manager 















































Charlie Chaplin 
Deseribes “A 
Doé’s 

Life” ‘To 
Helen Keller 


DDING one more taunt to the 
A medley of jibes hurled against 

those unbelievers who declare 
Chaplin is no histrionic artist, let us 
mention the recent dramatic feat he 
achieved when he described the entire 
story of “A Dog’s Life” to Helen 
Keller, the illustrious blind mute, her- 
self at work on a motion picture pro- 
duction. 

As Miss Keller can neither hear nor see, 
Chaplin’s task was not an easy one, but by 
means of .“vibrations’—tapping with the feet 
and hands, the golden buffoon succeeded in making 
her understand the gist of the story and the spirit of 
the humor. 





Filming a 
Sewer on 


a Reot 


HE picture at the left illus- 

trates the unique feat of 

photographing the interior of 
a sewer from the top of a building. 
It was taken during the making of 
“The Great Gamble,” a forthcom- 
ing Pathe Serial. Mr. Hutchinson 
is the gentleman about to climb the 
steel rungs of the ladder leading to 
the manhole above. Directer Joseph 
A. Golden, script in hand, is stand- 
ing at extreme left and the lady in 
the fur coat is Miss Anne Luther. 
Note that the water spilling from 
the tank freezes the moment it 
strikes the roof of the studio. 
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Are the intellectual Tetrarchs of the 
Twentieth Century striving to murder 
in infancy a mighty rival of Tomorrow? 


Herods of the Movies 


By 


STRINGER 


ARTHUR 


( DITOR’S NOTE:—Ever since it gave space to Mr. Pollock’s expression, 


“The Author's Strike,” and its parallel arraignment, “The Prussian Au- 


HE more truly philosophic you are, 

I take it, the less you dole out praise 

or blame, and the deeper you delve 

for causes and reasons. 

When, accordingly. some 
twenty-five of America’s most 
prosperous fiction-writers com- 
bine in public condemnation 
of the movies, you are not 
unnaturally a little curious, as 
an impersonal observer of hu- 












low. 


carries 


thocracy,” PHOTOPLAY has been under a mingled barrage of bouquets and 
brickbats. 
by The Author’s League. 
magnificently spirited tribute to America’s one individual art-form printed be- 
In Mr. Stringer the Motion Picture has found a superb analyst and 
brilliant acclaimer. 
garded it with vision so prophetic and faith so exalted. Mr. Stringer is one 
of the best-known novelists, short-story writers and dramatists in the field of 
contemporary letters. 


The heaviest of the latter is a solemn resolution of condemnation 
The most exotic and fragrant of the former is the 


Only Hugo Munsterberg and Vachel Lindsay have re- 


To most of you he needs no introduction. The gun he 


in the center picture—is probably loaded for some stubborn author.) 











man phenomena, to know why 


untouched with fear, 























the toilers in one art are so anx- 
ious to see a sister art take the 
count, and a sister art 
still in its tenderest 
young teens. 

Tne author, as a 
rule, is not a reaction- 
ary. But any artist, 
immer ed in his la- 
boriously acquired 
technical dexteri- 
ties, is averse to 
crginic disturb- 
ance. A purely 
self - protec: 
tive instinct 
prompts him 
to dislike any- 
thing that threat- 
ens his established 
methods, methods for which time has 
brought reverence and to which tradition 
has brought authority. But any art, no 
matter how intellectualized, is disturbingly 
dependent on the mechanical processes in- 
volved in its execution, and survives in a 
fixed form only so long as these processes 
are not supplanted by better ones. 





Mr. Stringer Says: 


own workers, in establishing and jealously 
guardir - its own technique, and in ex- 
ploi 
and power.” 


for in the movies this 
same fiction - writer 
beholds machin- 
ery conquering his 
old fields and me- 
chanics putting the 
stamp of the obsolete 
on his old methods. 
The same _ upheaval 
came to the parch- 
ment  embroiderer 
and the quill-driver 
with the invention of 
printing, just as it 
must have come still 
earlier with the evo- 
lution of written 
speech, and still ear- 
lier again with the 
first crude sign-lan- 
guage scratched with 
a walrus-tooth on a 
shell-face, and even 
before that with the 
organization 
of throat-grunts and 
brutish calls into 
some accepted form 


vs AN has brought a 
M new and much more 
direct language into 
existence — a language, in- 
deed, which even duplicates 
the processes of the human 
mind, since thought itself is 
a stream of pictures. It is 
this new language, scarcely 
out of its baby-lisp, that 
the fiction-writers of today 
are berating. 


“Tt has suffered too much from 
its intellectual navvies draining a 
fecund new republic to sustain 
some decrepit old monarchy. The 
hope of the movie lies in creating 
and training and recognizing its 








its own possibilities ~f loveliness 
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The most accomplished master of the 
clavichord, for instance, promptly went 
down before the invention of the piano-forte, and the introduc- 
tion of the stage-curtain just as promptly altered the format 
of the modern drama. Then along came photography. And 
man, the ever inventive, having achieved the miracle of sun- 
writing, has found it possible to supersede the old and _labor- 
ious method of conveying an idea or telling a story. It took 
a good many centuries, it is true, to perfect that older art 
of relating things by means of the units of an alphabet com- 
bined into picture-suggesting groups—and it is only in so far 
as vou are able to think fundamentally, to reach down to the 
biologic basis of things, that you will realize how involved and 
unwieldy a process of mental expression man’s slowly ac- 
quired gift of speech and language has remained. But by 
projecting upon a stretched cotton sheet images of himself in 
action, and in relation to his fellows and his backgrounds, a 
new and much more direct language has been brought into 
existence. It is a language, indeed, which even duplicates in 
its methods the processes of the human mind, since thought 
itself is a stream of “pictures,” with concentrated attention 
typified by the “close-up” and memory represented by the 
“cyt-back.” And it is this new language, scarcely out of its 
baby lisp, that the fiction-writers of to-day are berating. 

If, as they protest, they despise the motion-picture, they 
do so very much as the hand-laborer of yesterday despised 
the spinning-jenny and the self-binder. It is contempt not 
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of speech. 

For, as I have al- 
ready said, the motion-picture is more than a new art; it is a 
new language, a new method of expressing thought and com- 
municating emotion. It is an amplified sign-language, the 
picture-talk of primitive man vitalized by movement and mag- 
nified to splendor. It is life itself, singled out and set in a 
frame. And as life it is deficient, as it stands, in just two 
things. One is color. And the other is sound. 

Since it feeds the mind through the eye, and not through 
the ear, we have fallen into the habit of speaking of it as the 
silent drama, and we have hybridized its methods by imposing 
upon it the emotionalizing accompaniment of music and the 
elucidating sign-post of the sub-title, over-scrolling the pic- 
ture itself with printed text precisely as the medieval painters 
once over-scored their paintings with verbal explanations. 
But the motion-picture is not silent drama. It is not drama, 
in the first place, any more than it is animated sculpture, and 
we can call it silent only as we confuse it with drama, 
wherein, of course, the actors have the power of speech. But 
this new, this novel, this revolutionary art which has been 
tessed into the world speaks, not in words, but in action and 
scenic impression. It is quite vocal enough, only we haven't 
yet taken the trouble to acquaint ourselves with its amazingly 
impressive alphabet. In other words, we have deferred fixing 
on settled values for its different counters of expresson. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Some Better Film newspapers. 





“ 


AM heartily in sympathy with the aims of The Better 
Photoplay League. The Oregonian has ever frowned 
upon photoplay salaciousness and the implication of such 
advertisements as ‘No children under 16 admitted.’ ” 
James H. Cassell, Photoplay Editor, The Oregonian, 
Portland, Oregon. 
“ft WOULD like very much to have you put our papers 
on the mailing list, sending your copy to the follow- 
ing editors: 
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Milwaukee. Wis 





The Duluth News Tribune. 


DAILY - GUNDAY - WEEKLY 


Duluth, Minn. 








Watch for news of The Better Photoplay__ 
League of America in these papers. 


Others will be annczuiced later. 
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Victor Morgan, The Press, Cleveland, O 

M. L. Felber, The Press, Akron, O. 

E. E. Cook, The Citizen, Columbus, O. 

N. D. Cochran, The News-Bee, Toledo, O. 

F. W. Rostock, The Post, Cincinnati, O. 

W. E. Battenfield, The News, Des Moines, Ia. 
G. B. Parker, The News, Oklahoma City, Okla.” 


Karle E. Martin, editor-in-chief, The Scripps-McRae 
League of Newspapers, Cleveland, O. 








The Better Photoplay League of America 


Minneapolis mayor advocates screen-fight against bol- 


shevism—the Film Club of Boston joins League 





new branches in Brooklyn, St. Paul and other centers. 


By JANET PRIEST 


HE screen, its people and its patrons can aid in averting 
the sweep of discontent and misrule which the wavers 
of the red flag are trying to bring about, believes J. E. 
Meyers, mayor of Minneapolis. 

“Now is the time,” says Mayor Meyers, “for photoplays 
showing the wonderful opportunities open to Americans. Pro- 
ducers and screen writers ought to bend all their efforts toward 
preventing the spread of labor troubles and race and class 
riots which a lawless and mistaken element is attempting to 
foster. I refer to those elements, both foreign and American, 
who are laboring to destroy American ideals. 

‘Many of our most prominent and respected citizens have 
literally come up from nothing, in this land of unparalleled 
chance for individual development. Nowhere else in the world 
are such opportunities open to those who are willing to work. 
The screen can do a noble service in driving that fact home to 
the millions, and photoplays which show real-life romances of 
this sort can do much toward quelling the unrest now being 
engendered by the unwise and the unscrupulous.” 

Mayor Meyers has a constructive mind. In making this 
statement in an interview with the executive secretary of The 
Betier Photoplay League of America, he was not advocating 


the mutilation of pictures already in existence, but rather the 
addition of a valuable idea, in order to make people realize 
the benefits of American citizenship. 

Any picture which advocates lawlessness is not a “better 
film,’ and should not have the support or sanction of Ameri- 
cans. “Any picture,’ says Mayor Meyers, “which belittles 
crime and lawlessness is certainly an immoral picture, be that 
crime whatsoever it may.” 

“Beware of bolsheviki,” is the gist of the mayor’s remarks. 
“There will be no business,” he says, “if the businesses are 
destroyed.” 

At the present time, the motion picture industry itself is 
facing embarrassment and serious injury by a persistent at- 
tempt to saddle the nation with censorship. Unfortunately, the 
desire to rend and shatter they know not what has taken hold, 
not only upon the so-called lower classes of society, but upon 
those whose time hangs heavy on their hands; who, without 
enough interests of their own, are trying to regulate the lives 
and amusements of others. These are the high-brow bolsheviki, 
who want to foist censorship upon the nation, state by state, 
with themselves, perhaps, appointed as the censors. 

Gerald Stanley Lee, writing in the Saturday Evening Post, 
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says, “The censor spirit is a German spirit, the spirit we have 
been fighting the world to put down. ... Censors do not 
know which they are more afraid of—the truth or the people; 
but they fairly lie down and cry when they see anybody having 
the nerve to try putting the people and the truth 
together.” That is as true in regard to motion 
picture censorship as it is in regard to any other 
kind. 

The spirit responsible for the burning of the 
Salem “witches” is still alive. It is the spirit 
of some demanding jurisdiction over the lives 
and thoughts of others. Members of a commis- 
sion recently appointed in one city to look into 
the subject of motion picture censorship and hear 
arguments pro and con, arose and argued 
heatedly for censorship, forgetting the object for 
which they had been called together. They claimed 
to be seeking for light——yet whenever a light 
shone in upon them, they deliberately pulled 
down the blinds. 

The censor-minded persons do not realize, 
perhaps, where they are driving a patient 
people. With autocrats of brows low and high 
attempting in various ways to rob citizens of 
their rights and privileges, small wonder if there 
should presently result an embarkation in a new 
Mayflower, its destination a new land of promise. 


Mrs. J. 
Brackett, 


N evidence that state censorship is not effica- 

cious was the recent attempt in the city 
of Cleveland to have a local board re-censor 
films already passed by the paid state censors. In 
addition to the occupation of censor may we now 
expect the occupation of re-censor? Then might 
follow the re-re-censor, unless producers and ex- 
hibitors first lost all patience and refused to 
make or show any more pictures. If high- 
brow bolsheviki have their way the motion pic- 
ture, the people’s garden of delight, will gradually 
be choked to death by the weeds of censorship. 

“I don’t want censorship,” says Mayor Meyers 
of Minneapolis. “I’m not looking for trouble. | 
have confidence in the motion picture exhibitors, 
for they have shown a desire to co-operate.” 
The mayor has four aides whose identity is un- 
known—people in whose judgment he has con- ¢ 
fidence. When he receives a complaint in regard 
to a motion picture he sends them to investigate. 
If they say changes are necessary, he calls the 
exhibitor into consultation, and the changes are 
made. If the aides disagree, he goes to look into 
the situation himself. 

“The mayor is fair-minded,” says Clyde H. 
Hitchcock, manager of the Princess Theatre. 
“And he could be extremely autocratic if he 
wanted to. Under the law he can revoke the li- 
cense of any theatre and can reinstate any theatre whose license 
the city council may have revoked.” Representatives of the 
Minneapolis Film Board of Trade, The Theatrical Protective 
League and the Motion Picture Exhibitors’ Corporation of the 
Northwest are glad to co-operate with him 

Mayor Meyers is receiving the suggestions issued by The 
Better Photoplay League of America, and will continue to do 
so as long as he cares to have them. He believes the con- 
structive way to be the better way, in pictures as in other 























“s NY play that leads the mind to lawlessness and an inditkerence to our institutions will 


lawlessness is certainly an immoral 


picture, be that crime whatsoever it 






Wentworth 
president of 
the new Branch League, 
the Film Club of Boston, 
working constructively 
for worth-while films. 
Mrs. Brackett is an or- 
ganizer of ability. 





Mrs. E. C. 
chairman of the Brook- 
lyn Branch; 
ident of the Cameo 
Branch of the Interna- 
tional Sunshine Society, 
and a prominent welfare 


Burgess, 


worker. 





counteract upon the business, as well as injure the moral standing of the community. . . . 
Any picture that belittles crime and 








things. “I am more than pleased,” he says, that your League, 
as I understand it, stands for the same principles.” Building 
rather than tearing down; guidance rather than ruthless de- 
struction; democracy rather than rule by autocrats,—surely 
this is the better way. 
Caryl B. Storrs, dramatic critic of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, writes, “Here’s success to The Better 
Photoplay League, and all best wishes for the 
accomplishment of its crusade against undesirable 
movies.” Harry Wakefield, managing editor of 
the same newspaper, says, “You can’t standardize 
art to suit the censors. The public always clears 
up its own problems in the long run.” Minnesota 
has rejected state censorship. May other states with 
the same problem have equal clearness of vision! 
Last month the greatest manufacturers in the in- 
dustry pledged themselves through the pages of PHoto- 
PLAY to the making of clean pictures. This 
was the formulation in words of the policy 
they were already following, in the produc- 
tion of films creditable to the entire industry. 
Blair McElroy, of the Chicago firm of Fitz- 
patrick, McElroy, Inc., who represent the Ford 
Educational Weekly, and own and operate twen- 
ty-two picture theatres, says, “All the great ad- 
vances in the screen industry have been made by 
means of pictures that were clean. Fifty-two 
weeks in the year are the stairs a theater manager 
has to climb. He can’t afford to have one week 
in which the parents say, ‘We’d better not take 
the kiddies this time.’ Baby buggies.are always 
i welcome sight in the lobbies of our theatres, and we 
pay the children’s war-tax ourselves. There’s one pic- 
ture maker especially to whom I take off my hat,— 
that’s Dick Rowland of Metro. You never get a 
picture from him that father, mother and the chil- 
dren can’t see.” 
Better films—not the denatured or the mutilated 
drama—is the slogan of The Better Photoplay League. 


ee 
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Naren Film Club of Boston, one of the most impor- 
tant organizations in the United States inter- 
ested in the screen art, has become officially 
affiliated with The Better Photoplay League of 
America. The Film Club is planning a series 
of morning matinees for children, as an exten- 
sion to its work since becoming identified with the 
League. Mrs. J. Wentworth Brackett is president 
of both the Film Club and of the new Branch 
League; Mrs. Frank J. Howard is first vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Carrie I. Bence second vice-president; 
Dr. G. Maude Hough and Miss Mabel M. Brewer- 
ton recording secretaries; Miss Elizabeth A. 
Downs, treasurer; Mrs. Walter A. Hartstone, au- 
ditor; and the ten original League members are 
Alfred Black, Mrs. Marcellus Ayer, Miss Mabel 
M. Anderson, Mrs. Harry F. Campbell, Mrs. Marie D. Faelten, 
Miss Mabel Golden, John H. Gutterson, Mrs. W. C. Pike, Mrs. 
Edwin A. Shuman and Miss Bonnie Starratt. 

The Film Club of Boston has among its members, both regu- 
lar and honorary, some of the most prominent persons in the 
screen industry, such as David Wark Griffith, Samuel Rothap- 
fel, Miss Anita Stewart, Miss Rose Coghlan, Thomas Ince and 
J. Stuart Blackton. The object of the club is to interest people 
in the best films, to help (Continued on page 124) 
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When you hear Mitchell 
Lewis talk of the sort 
of life he cares about, 















































| ‘Beansiad a 
; Vagabond 


HAT man can’t be an actor! 

Some flash of telegraphy wires an impression 
to your brain every time you meet a man for 
the first time. 

The above was my first flash in regard to Mitchell 
Lewis. 

Now, I’m not in any way depreciating actors. With 
the rest of my sex, I have offered a bit of incense 
at the shrine of the matinee idol, and even shed a 
tear or two over some particularly fascinating 
male stage beauty’s misfortune in not knowing 
me. But one must admit that there are some 
things forever and unfailingly connected with 
actors—savoir faire, polish, a special brand of 
handsomeness, a certain way of wearing clothes. 

Not one of the earmarks did Mitchell Lewis 

evidence. Instead he brought with him some- 
how a breath of pines, a glint of wide sea 
spaces at dawn, a sound of silver wind in bend- 
ing grasses. 

As he sat on the mahogany rocker in my 
den, the man whose ’Roleon in “The Barrier’ re- 
mains one of the classic performances of the 
screen, beloved and unforgettable, he looked 
much too big for the chair and very much 

too big for his clothes. In fact, though they 

were very nice clothes, he seemed bursting 
from them, like a marine officer in civilian 

attire. He might have been an explorer, a 

builder of bridges, an adventurer, but an 

actor—never! 

Yet he is an actor, and a most excellent one, 
having to his credit some well known stage 
successes as well as the creation of more French 
Canadian and half breed types than any man in 
the pictures. His performance with Madame 
Nazimova in her last Broadway hit, “ ’Ception 
Shoals,” proved a delight, even to the capricious 
star. 

He didn’t say he didn’t like being interviewed, 


you imagine the world 
isn’t half large enough 
for him to wander in. 


By ADELA 


RoGeERS St. JOHN 
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“The French-Canadian is the last of the old-time adventurers 

left to us,” says Mitchell Lewis—‘a romanticist, one who loves 

the game of life for the game’s sake. A brave man, of big heart 

—a fighter.” Above, Mr. Lewis in such a character— ’Poleon 

Doret, in his best-known play, “The Barrier.” Below—Lewis 

—“an explorer, a builder of bridges, an adventurer — but 
an actor?—never!” 
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Above-—on location in the Yosemite Valley 
for “Children of Banishment,” with Bessie 
Eyton—former Selig star. 





but I gathered the fact almost imme- 
diately. He sat rather on the edge 
of his chair and regarded me with 
suspicion, as any regular he-man 
has a right to regard a perfectly 
strange female who comes to pry 
into his thoughts. 

Conversationally, having ex- 
hausted the war and the weather, 
we were deadlocked. I daresay 
we should have remained dead- 
locked, since he plainly regarded 
me as untrustworthy, if it hadn’t 
been for Jim. Now Jim is a 
bulldog—a large, ferocious look- 
ing animal, with a 
friendly disposition 
ind a tendency to 
shed white hairs a 
that makes him un- FP 
popular with callers. In 
this instance, he was a life-saver 
Mr. Lewis approved of Jim, and dis- 
covering that Jim approved of me, 
he took that as sufficient guaranty of 
my good faith. 

“Show me a 
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man that doesn’t like 
dogs,” he remarked, in the mellow 
voice of a man used to speaking 
against the roar of breakers and the 
splash of rain, “and I'll show you a 
man who isn’t fit to associate with ’em.” 
Jim, agreeing with this sentiment, settled 
himself beneath the big, roughly caressing 
hand and the rest of the talk was punctu- 
ited with slaps, growls and tail waggings 

“Anyway, the customs of men are so dam’ silly, eh?” he 
demanded, his black eyes in the ruddy tan of his skin, spar- 
kling with fun. “Man has the whole beautiful world to live 
in and he coups himself up in a dirty little piece of it and 
puts brick walls around it. He becomes so absorbed in try- 
ing to own a few square feet, or miles, of it for his own 
with a fence around it that he forgets to take the joy of 
earth that belongs to all mankind. 
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eS ee eee HO Ee eS 
: Below —In “The Code of the Yukon” Mitchell 


£uR Lewis gave us another of his French Canadian 
iy characterizations. 


“He has the sky to sleep under, the earth 
to sleep upon, and he crawls into a hole and 
pulls covers up over his head to keep out 
the sweet night air. The world was made 
for him—even the Bible tells us that—and he 
refuses the gift, and is afraid of most of it, 
of the sea, the snow, the mountains, the 
desert. 

“The man who lives outdoors—in the 
great alone, knows things that. the man of 
shut-in places can’t possibly know. I tell 
you there is no peace like that learned from 
the stars, no joy like the joy of dawn, no 

rest like the swing of the ocean. The man 
who has lived all his life in his own lit- 
tle village—even if that village happens 

to be the biggest town on the map— 

has missed the meaning of life. To- 
morrow, he should take the trail, the 
long trail to the ways beyond. It is 

long, but it is full of songs and 

silences, that fill your heart and 

brain and make you feel big— 
big.” 

We came, inevitably, to ’Poleon 
and the French-Canadian, which 
type Lewis has made distinctly 
his own. He has studied the 

French Canuck thoroughly, and 

he loves him. 

“He is the type of man that 

most n.en and all women love,” 

he said slowly, thoughtfully, 

“and it seems to me he is the 

last of the old time adven- 
He is a romanticist, one who loves the 
He thinks little of life, less of 
He is a brave man of big heart 





left to us. 
game for the game's sake. 
death and much of living. 
and ready wit, reckless and sometimes wicked, but never mean 


turers 


or small. He loves little children. 

“He is very lovable,” he pointed out quietly, “and much 
misunderstood. I hope to do that much in my acting—to 
bring the real French-Canadian to the front. I shall feel I 
have paid a debt to—my friends.” 
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In addition to being a mobile 
moving picture outfit the equip- 
ment included in this unique body 
a regular repair shop. This illus- 
tration shows English soldiers in 
charge of the truck making road- 
side repairs. 
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With its sides closed for over- 
land touring this outfit resembles 
a moving van. Note the moving 
picture projector in the opened 
truck above. Hammocks are pro- 
vided inside and afford members 
of the crew an opportunity to 
camp at any chosen point. 


Educational Films “R. F. D.” 


In the near future rural America 
will likely be taught from the wall 
of a motion picture auto truck. 


HE two pictures above illustrate an interesting institu- 

tion used a great deal in rural England, for educational 

purposes. It is a mobile moving picture outfit, which, 

during the war, toured England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales exploiting, by the screen, war propaganda tending to 
counteract pacifist sentiment. Its success was undoubted, in 
reaching the masses living far from the influences of metropoli- 
can centers. 

England used a group of ten of these mobile trucks and it is 
reported that there are more under construction. This convey- 
ance has been liberally discussed in educational centers of this 
country and will very likely come into use in the near future— 
particularly in connection with the exploitation of the hundreds 
of reels of instructive film now forming a part of the educa- 
tional energies of the various extension universities. 


HILD-LIFE is to be thoroughly depicted through motion 
pictures, according to the plan of the Texas Congress of 
Mothers. This organization, active for some time. as early as 
1917 realized the usefulness of the screen in the dissemination 


of child-raising information. With this in mind a chairman 
of motion pictures was appointed. As a result a Motion Pic- 
ture Child Welfare Exhibit was established, now being shown 
throughout the state. 

Immediate arrangements were made to visit the larger cities 
in the state with a view of seeking the co-operation of health 
departments, humane societies, federated charity organiza- 
tions, parent teacher associations, welfare boards, play park 
supervisors, county and city hospitals, and all organizations 
interested in the welfare of the child. The result of these ef- 
forts is that the Texas Congress of Mothers has now established 
a Motion Picture Child-Welfare Exhibit consisting at present 
of approximately five thousand feet of Child-Welfare activities 
in Texas. 

The first reel treats of pre-natal care, infant hygiene, ob- 
stetrical work, preparation, modification and distribution of 
milk from Infant Welfare and Milk Stations; “Weighing and 
Measuring” children in schools and clinics (this in accordance 
with Government outlined plans). 

The second reel treats of the kindergarten age, day nurse- 
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mothers. 

The third reel takes up the child at 
school age, picturing the recreational 
work in public schools, city play 
parks, nature study classes, the 
“back to school drive.” 

The third reel also shows the 
splendid work in the rural schools in 
Harris County, the means of trans- 
porting children for miles around to 
the various schools in the district. 
It shows the work in some of the 
Houston schools in the teaching of 
the deaf to speak, and the teaching 
of the sub-normal child. 

The fourth reel treats of the 


Health Conferences held by the University of Texas, their 
Inter-scholastic League work in rural schools. 
The fifth reel treats of the college life of the girl in Texas’ 


A snapshot of Cor- 
poral J. Stuart 
Blackton, Jr. and 
his father, posed 
the day the soldier 
arrived from 
France. 


Photoplay Magazine 
ries for American and foreign children, work of humane so- 
cieties, federated charities, work of parent-teacher associa- 
tions in establishing lunch rooms and cooking classes for young 











ASK THIS DEPARTMENT 


l. For information concerning motion pic- 
tures for all places other than theatres. 


2. To find for you the films suited to the pur- 
poses and programs of any institution or 
organization. 


3. Where and how to get them. 
4. For information regarding projectors and 
equipment for showing pictures. 


Address: Educational Department 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, CHICAGO 


(Send stamped, self-addressed envelope) 
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great College of Industrial Arts, where the girls are prepared 
for future home-makers and mothers. This takes up the de- 
partment of home economics, nature study, and the kinder- 


garten work as taught in the college. 
This Motion Picture Exhibit was 
first shown at the State Child Wel- 
fare Conference held in Wichita 
Falls in November last, and is now 
being circulated over the state, sub- 
ject to the call of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Civic organizations and 
all interested in the welfare of the 
child, there being no cost attached 
to the usage of the exhibit other than 
transportation charges to and from 
destination, and damage to film. 
Additions will be made to the ex- 
hibit from time to time as suitable 
material can be secured, it being the 


intention of the committee to depict child-life in a way which 
is most convincing to the general public—through the movies. 
(Continued on page 125 ) 


‘Chaplin Holds 
the Rhine! 


By CorPorAL 


J. Sruart BiacxTon, Jr. 


marching into every German 

point of occupation simulta- 
neously after the armistice was de- 
clared was Private Charlie Chaplin, 
Hollywood regiment, Merriment Di- 
vision. 

It was my impression that the 
buoyancy of the American soldier 
even during the dark days of the war 
was in a large part due to the divert- 
ing influence of the motion picture. 

Through the Y. M. C. A. the mo- 
tion picture entered the war with the 
first shipment of soldiers overseas, 
and it followed them through drill 
days, fighting days, and did not for- 
sake them at the blast of the armi- 
stice whistle but went right along 
with the army of occupation into 
Germany. 

The Y. M. C. A. commandeered all 
of the large halls in the occupied 
German cities and towns, and even as 
this is written the boys are watching 
Charlie Chaplin from seats as com- 
fortable as those provided in theatres 
back home. 

The shows were not all held in ac- 
tual theatres, however, during the 
war. At La Chalade, a little town 
in the Argonne, the scene of some of 
the bloodiest fighting of the war, I 
found a subterranean theatre in which 
shows were conducted nightly. At 
Fleville, three days before the armi- 
stice was signed, I witnessed a show 
where operator and audience were 
compelled to don gas masks. Dur- 
ing a performance at Grande Pre a 
shell knocked off a corner of the 
building but the show went on. 


HE only American who per- 
formed the amazing feat of 
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Don’t do this! It makes Kemove the dead skin gently, 
the cuticle ragged safely this way 


} @ The wrong and the right way 
ea“=* to care for your cuticle 


Learn to keep it smooth without ruinous cutting 


HEN you use knife or scissors on nail, gently pushing back the dead cuticle. 

your cuticle, you cut into the living W ash the hands in warm, soapy water, 

skin. If you ‘look through]a magni- pressing back the cuticle edge when drying your 

fyi ing glass. vou will see that this is so— hands. In this way you keep your cuticle in perfect 

x ven heave mode tmr. jagge i eal. Te condition with no breaking or cutting of the skin. 
« ", -, ~ 


Thousands of women have learned 
the flesh itself. The skin in its effort to that Cutex makes hangnails and rough, 
heal these ugly little places. grows up heavy cuticle a thing of the past. 
quickly, une venly: ~and forms thick, rough, , 
To keep your hands well groomed all the time 
ragge -d cuticle. Ge he time 


A Soeeeatnennensenenemnnns> Gyan 


. With less time than you spend each 
How to keep your cuticle smooth week brushing your teeth, you can keep 
You can kee ~p your cuticle so thin. your nails conspicuously attractive. 


Once or twice a week give them a quick 
smooth, even. that it gives especial beauty Catex manicure. You will enjoy see- 





to your hand. ing your hands always looking perfectly 
W rap a bit of cotton around the end of — steomed. lovely. 
an orange stic ‘*k (both come in the Cute *\ At anv drug or department store you can get Cutex Powder 


Cutex. The Cuticle Remover comes in 35¢ and Polish in this 
pac “ki age). Dip it into the Cc Jutex bottle 65¢ bottles. Cutex Nail White is 35c. Cutex Nail impro y ed 


Polist cake, paste, powder, liquid or stick form o -lsk 
and work the stick around the base of the = paste. powder, liquid or + ivory-like 


is 35¢. Cutex Cuticle Comfort is also 35c. tube. onc 


A complete trial manicure set for only 21c 


Mail the coupon today with 2le, and we will send Address Northam Warren. Dept. 706, 114 W. lth st. 











you the complete Midget Manicure Set shown be- | New York City. Jf you live in Canada, address Northam 
low. This will give you at least six Cutex manicures. Warren, Dept. 706, 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 
Etat | MAIL eee : 
Pe NOI M WARREN Send 21c for 
fee COUPON xTHAM WAR fi 


. \ With 21c Dept. 706, 114 W. ith St., N. ¥. C. this complete 


TODAY Manicure Set 
Name 
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a Rotten 


Gardener!” 


NOME press agent 
S will doubtless lose 
his job because that 
confession leaked out. 
One of film publicity’s 
best bets is the oft-used 
information that Miss 
So-and-so is a success- 
ful gardener. But June 
Elvidge tried all spring 
to grow something eat- 
able in her yard out in 
Westchester, N. iF and 
the only item that 
bloomed despite her 
care and attention was 
weeds. 


This picture was taken of June just after she seized ; You and we know why the water isn’t running 
the idea of contributing to the world’s food supply. af 4 through the hose. If June would only run her 
Hence the smile. eye along the hose— 
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Don’t “borrow or steal’ because your 
prettiest things are soiled! 


66 OR goodness sake, Barbara! How did you doit?” asked 

thegirls. “‘/ have ¢rueforesight,” replied Barbara solemnly. 

“If my very prettiest blouse or collar or camisole happens 

to besoiled when I geta bid to go somewhere, I toss it intoa bow I- 
ful of delicate Lux sudsand make it fresh: again in half a minute.’ 





Lux is as delicate as the things it launders. It comes in sees 


white, transparent flakes that dissolve instantly in hot water USE LUX 
and whip up into the purest cleansing lather. FOR THESE 
; . , %e Sn Lace Collars 
Anything that water won’t injure, you can trust to the Se. 
rich Lux suds. Collars and Cuffs 
a a Organdy Collars 
Your grocer, druggist or department store has Lux. Lever and Cuffs 
™ “ e NS t 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. Suk: Underwear 
Silk Stockings 
Washable Gloves 
— Washable Satin 
TO WASH SILK Skirts and Petti- 


coats 
Georgette Blouses 
Crepe de Chine 


BLOUSES 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux == nal 
into a thick lather in very hot Pre 
water. Add cold water till luke- en 


warm. Squeeze the suds through 
your blouse —- do not rub. Rinse 
three times in clear, lukewarm 
water. Dry in the shade. When 
nearly dry, press with a warm iron 
—never a hot one. Georgette crépe : ; i For all fine 
blouses should be gently pulled in- ; laundering 
to shape as they dry and also 
should be shaped asthey areironed. 















There is nothing for 
Jine laundering like Lux 


Copyrighted, 1919 by Lever Bros. Co. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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It’s Greek to Ls. 
N Norma Talmadge’s “The Forbidden City’—two notes 
of Chinese character were shown. That was all right but 
when they were seen to be flashed on upside down—that was 
too much for a person born in China! Also who ever heard of a 
Chinese worshipping Buddha? Some mistake! 
A CHINESE-BORN AMERICAN, East Orange. N. J. 


Perhaps He Could Still Smell 

N, “The Honor System,” Miriam Cooper brings some 

flowers to Milton Sills who has been blinded during his 
term of imprisonment. Fancy bringing flowers to a blind man! 
It must be interesting indeed to listen to a bunch of flowers. 

In the same picture, Milton manages to send a wireless to 
Japan. . The receiving station there is in a beautiful little 
bamboo cottage. Looks very nice and pretty, but let me tell 
you that the wireless station even in Japan is in an 
ordinary brick and mortar building and not in a 


boo tea-house. 
K. O. Jr., 
Christiana, Norway. 


Deaf and Dumb 

Whistling, Maybe 
N “Out of a Clear Sky,” the collie 
must have had wonderful 


to be able to hear his master whist- 
ling for him at the bottom of a roar- 


That Would Be In- 
human! 
N “Hands Up” with 


ears 


Ruth Roland our ing waterfall. 
hero and his cow- ; [ his picture also shows Marguerite 
punchers dress like ’48 Clark’s uncle getting out of the train 
oy ‘ on the bridge through the vestibule 
al — L  Ming e of a modern pullman car. Yet, when 


. a full shot is given of the train on 
1848 and 1918? Every the bridge I saw a narrow gauge 
time Ruth gets into 
trouble which is often, 
our hero is right there 
with a dozen cowpunchers who are always at 
the ranch house. If they are supposed to 
be cowpunchers why dont they punch cows 
now and then? 


W. B. Em, Portland, Ore. 


open car. 


John Emerson, Scranton, Pa, 






Get a New Doctor! 

N “Ashes of Love,” the faithless wife 

is dying of pneumonia, while the un- 
suspecting and doting husband stands 
by the bedside with the doctor. prav- 
ing that something can be done. Yet 
she is wearing a flimsy, lacy night 
gown, and the covers are held be- 
low her armpits, leaving chest, 
shoulders, and arms exposed. 

MAE RUSSELL, Los Angeles. 


Bessie Wore Large Shoes 
[* “A Trick of Fate” Bessie Bar- 
riscale, walking in the park, re- 
moves her slipper. A large hole ir 
the sole is shown, while the heel, 
one of those high affairs, and which was plainly visible, showed 
no wear at all. She then calmly folds and refolds part of a 
newspaper until she has at least twenty thicknesses of paper, 
uses it as an innersole and slips her foot in just as easy, seem- 
ingly with no effort at all. E. R. Mason, Joliet, Ill. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Put. Off. %; 
Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 


nice pretty little bam- Pn. 












A Horse Before His Time 
N “Eye for Eye” I noticed among the riumerous handsome 
steeds one that was bob-tailed. Was this the fashion among 
the Bedouins? K. A. SvELKE, Cape May, N. J. 


A Three Dollar Bill 
N “The Dub,” Wallace Reid, goes riding in a taxi. At 
the end of the ride the register shows that two dollars 
and ten cents must come out of his pocket. He hands the 
chauffeur a bill (only one bill) and receives silver change. 
M. L. Linpen, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


A Stowaway De Luxe 
N “The Man Hunter,” William Farnum became a stowaway on 
the ship which carried the villain. Discovered, he was put to 
work polishing the rails, it looked 
like; and finally encountered the vil- 
lain in the ship’s salon! I’ve crossed 
several times and I didn’t know they 
permitted the workmen to mingle 
with the first-class passengers. 
Betty Evans, Chicago, IIl. 


Woodman—S pare That Treel 
N “The Heart of Humanity” 
one of the widow's sons is 
shown cutting a tree. using the 
dull side of the axe. 
F. E. L., Dallas. 


A Lover and Father 
[* “The Spreading Evil,” a young man 

is sitting at his desk, on which can 
be seen a good-sized framed photograph 
of his father. When the latter pays his 
son a visit, he picks up the photograph, 
apparently happy at his son’s devotion. A 
close-up is then shown of the picture, 
which reveals itself to be that of the boy’s 
sweetheart. Yet. in following scenes taken 
in the same office, one can plainly notice 
the father’s picture on the desk. 

L. Stern, Corona, L. I. 


Falsifying False Faces 
AVING just seen Henry Walthall in 
‘False Faces” I would like to ask: 
Since when do they carry life preservers on 
[ the boat deck and not in the cabin? 

Since when does an officer go into the crow’s 
nest, and if he does see a sub, why not use the 
phone to the bridge instead of the megaphone? 
Why does a ship of that size run with lights blazing in the 
war zone and portholes uncovered? 

Why does the submarine come straight up to pick up Lone 
Wolf? They always come up under headway by use of the 
horizontal rudders. 

What kind of submarine uses a large wooden wheel to steer 
with? 

How does the helmsman steer without compass or binnacle? 

How does—but that’s enough for now. 


A. W. O. L., Boston. 
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“LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT” 


ER beauty instantly captivates him. His glances linger at 
first delightedly, then lovingly, upon the dainty texture of 
her skin. 


Nearly every woman can find the secret of ““Instant Beauty’”’ 
in the ‘Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.”’ First a touch of 
Fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream. Work this softening, vanishing 
cream well into the skin, so that the powder will not stick in spots. 
Now the Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, with its pearly touch and 
captivating perfume. Then a bit of Pompeian BLOOM on the 
cheeks. ‘This touch of color adds the bloom of youthful beauty 
and makes your eyes seem darker and more lustrous. Presto! 
What a change in a few moments. 


‘‘Don’t envy beauty— use Pompeian and have it’’ 


Pompcian BEAutTy Powder, Pompeian Day Cream or Pompeian [Loom 
may be used separately or together. Sold by your druggist at 50c for each 
article. Guaranteed to give satisfaction (or money refunded) by the makers 
of the well-known Pompeian Massace Cream, Pompeian Nicht Cream and 
Pompeian Hair Massage. 


SPECIAL HALF-BOX AND PANEL OFFER 
(Positively only one to a family) 

To one person only ina family we will 
send aspecial box of Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder (containing exactly one-half 
regular 50c package), a Liberty Girl 


Art Panel and samples of DAY Cream 
and BLOOM for only two dimes. Many 
interesting beauty experiments can be 
made with the samples. 


THE POMPEIAN MANUFACTURING CO, 2131 Superior Avenue, Clevcland, Ohio 
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POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find two dimes, Send me yout 
One-half Bex Powder and 1919 Panel offer. No 


member cf my family has accepted this offer. 
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Flesh shade sent unless white or brunette requested 
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When Earl W. Ham- 
mons started out to take 
his audiences around 
the world with his reels 
of film, he had never 
been farther north than 
Van Cortlandt park. 
Five years ago he 
showed Rainey’s “Arc- 
tic Hunt.” Today he is 
general manager and 
guiding spirit of The 
Educational Films Cor- 
poration, a world-wide 
influence where screen 
instruction is combined 
with entertainment. 


Putting Sugar on the Pill 


Perhaps Hammons began to sweeten educa- 
tion to get a nature-fake off his conscience. 


IVE years ago a New 


York man got a lone print of 
Rainey’s “Arctic Hunt.” 


He hoped to send it out with 

a well-informed lecturer of snappy manner and slick 

address, and make some money. But fate separated 

his forces—that is to say, his picture and his talker. His first 

booking was of the hurry-up sort, via the telephone on Satur- 
day afternoon, and the spieler was not to be found. 

But the embryo manager still had his ingenuity, though he 
had lost his words and music. He turned to his partner— 
they were young business men in the high wilderness of down- 
town Gotham. 

“You take it up, Earl,” he said: 
stuff.” 

“pike Germany I do! My 
Cortlandt park!” 

“At least,” returned the first speaker, as a concluding argu- 


“you know all about this 


farthest north has been Van 


oo 


ment, “youre a darned sight better liar than I am. Don't let’s 
argue—beat it!” 

He did. 

And thus Earl W. Hammons, general manager and guiding 
spirit of The Educational Films Corporation, now a world-wide 
influence where screen instruction is combined with entertain- 
ment, tumbled head first into the picture business—of which, 
up to that moment, he knew absolutely nothing. 

“That booking,” said Mr. Hammons in smiling reminiscence 
at a luncheon in The Claridge, recently, “was at Briarcliffe 
Manor, before a club audience of men and women who were 
globetrotters, explorers, hunters and mountain-climbers. I 
felt my heart sinking and my face turning green. To accom- 
modate my partner in his cursed little side-venture I had made 
myself a fool and a liar before a gathering any one of whom 
could have given a better discourse (Continued on page 93) 











MOVY-DOLS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE will picture each month a 
Movie Star with character make -ups just as they appear in real life 
MARY PICKFORD No. 1 


and some of her most popular Photoplay characters. 



























First cut out the page so you can handle it conveniently. 
Then cut out figures carefully on outlines, with scissors. 
Use sharp knife point to cut along dotted lines. 
Letters indicate which figures may be used together. 


DEVISED AND DRAWN BY 
Percy REEVES. 
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Photo by courtesy Milford Theatre, Chicago 


AT LAST! 
A Gate to the Magic Land Behind the Screen 


OU’VE always thought of the screen as a vacant sheet of two dimensions, with nothing behind 
it but a brick wall, or mere emptiness. A mirror for the reflection of splendid personalities 
who never could possibly have any real existence for the vast majority of their audiences. 


The speaking stage always held one advantage; you 
saw real people. Besides which, you knew they were 
there, and that there was a real area behind the stee! 
curtain which divided the wings from the auditorium. 
Possibly, too, you might go behind the scenes and see 
these magic mimic people as they really were. 


The biggest news of the motion picture year is that 
@ gate to the mysterious country behind the screen has been 
found. You don’t need a friend in the box-office to intro- 


duce you, now, to the famous folk of the movies. You 
will go home with them— you will meet their friends — 
you will see their houses— you will know their little fads 
and foibles and ways as if you had been a friend and 
neighbor for the term of all your life. 


Has your theatre acquired this Magic Gate? If it 
hasn’t, and if it doesn’t in the immediate future, it must 
be very largely your fault. 


The gate is 


‘Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement 


The movie-goer, child or grown-up, who fails to see 
this series, just beginning, is missing the most fascinating 
pictures ever made. Everything in them is real—from a 
view of Mary Miles Minter telling a joke to her director, 
to Geraldine Farrar in her magnificent New York home, 
looking over her new gowns. 


make him promise to do so. 


If your neighborhood theatre manager does not show the Screen Supplement, 


Don’t miss these fascinating pictures. 


The Screen Supplement possesses the same spirit as 
Photoplay Magazine, its parent. It shows you “the stars 
as they are” as faithfully as your own invasion of their 
real lives could possibly do. And it presents these revela- 
tions as interestingly and as brightly as the editors of 
Photoplay Magazine can make them. 


Distributed byThe EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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Putting Sugar on the Pill 


upon Mr. Rainey’s scenes. Nevertheless, there could be no 
backing out. I ran the film through once to pick my nature- 
faker’s path, located the fire exit in case of emergency, opened 
the doors to the club members, and told the operator to shoot. 

“T dwelt upon the humanities, rather than upon natural his- 
tory. Instead of discoursing upon the habits of the fur-bearing 
seal I selected an ingratiating Eskimo who looked like Roscoe 
Arbuckle—and told how, a few minutes after this film had 
been taken, he met a horrible death while heroically rescuing 
the whole party from an ice-floe. I singled out the saddest 
member of the party and planted on his helpless person all 
the funny adventures I could recall from.Joe Miller. When we 
got to a title I told the same facts again in seven ways. Where 
I had to get geologic I went back beyond any age in the text- 
books—to the Munchaussen age, it must have been. 

“My serious thoughts on the subject of educational pictures 
all came afterwards, witty speeches occur to one the morning 
after the banquet. I began to think what a really big, fine 
topic I had helplessy travestied—what a great field was open, 
and wholly unexplored, in motion pictures which could teach 
people things, and show them the world. | 

“So I quit my endeavors in the financial district, and went 
into films in a serious way. 

“The term ‘educational films’ left a bad taste in the mouth, 
then. All my friends told me I was crazy to start in something 
that regular motion picture men had made a failure of. 

“But I felt confident that the real meaning in educational 
film had never been discovered: that instead of being enlight- 
ened, people had only been bored. 

“Why grind away for fifty feet on a single close-up, or some 
immovable object? Why not jump away after a five-foot flash? 


ON’T Pity -——- nee + 
D The Poor 
Working Girl. r 


You Know her, | — 7 
In the Movies— | £ Y 
The Gentle Gazelle 

With a Prop Hat 

And Silk Stockings. 

An Amiable Suffragette 

Of the 

Department-Store-Subway. 

She’s Lost in the Lingerie 

She has to Sell. 

It’s 

All Marked Down 

From $1.98, and this 
Baby-Bolshevik fee 
Should be Occupying 

The Verilatest He 
In Silk Sweet-Nothings 
Her Name is Clisma, and 
How one Does Pity Her— 
Almost as Much 

As she Pities herself 

So Does 

The Young Man 

Who Waits on the Corner. 
This Young Man 

Is an Artist a la Carte. 
He has Office-hours 

From Nine till Six— 
Every Other Month. 

He has a Mustache— 





offers her the band of gold. 


Pity Not the P. W. 


By DeticHt Evans 


For Better Things— 
For Boudoir Caps, 
And a Chaise Longue, 
And a Statuette 

Of Mercury or deMilo 


(Continued from page go) . 93 
There was really no reason you could not educate a man— 
1f you kept him thinking you were merely entertaining him. 

“For instance: you would have a hard time getting a laboring 
man, after his dinner, equipped with text-books and a possible 
encyclopedia or two to learn the habits and habitat of the 
Bengal tiger. But take that man away from his work, away 
from the same room that he sees night after night when he 
returns from the factory—take him to India with you, intro- 
duce him to the people, let him have a laugh on them and a good 
time with them, let him penetrate the jungle as you penetrate 
it, move swiftly always, speak a plain language in your titles 
and answer only his unworded questions in them—then that 
man will find education a diversion and a pleasure. 

_ “The Government found the possibilities of film education 
in war practically unlimited. In teaching a rookie the manual 
of arms it is much easier to show him in film form just what is 
wanted than to put it in tactical words and stiff drawings. 

_ “The heads of numerous large industries are awaking to the 
fact that a greater volume of business can be produced and 
more scientific methods devised in their factories by showing 
their employees, in an entertaining manner on the screen, the 
correlative value of each man’s work. 

“It is silly to say that the film will supplant the text-book in 
the schools. The film will, and is, going hand-in-hand with 
the text-books, showing things that words cannot visualize. 
Film will soon be an indispensable instructor, as much of a 
demonstrator and expounder as the teacher or the professor, in 
every school in the world. 

“Instructive film has one handicap over the book that the 
book never will overcome. A text-book is always a pill. The 
text-film is the sugar-coating on the pill.” 


Her Mother 
Will Wear an Apron 
Around the House, 
And her Sister Persists 
In Framing 
Harrison Fisher Girls 
| For their Joint Boudoir. 
She Simply Cannot 
Endure this Life 

Any Longer. 

She Leaves. 

It’s Tea for Two 

In the Young 

Man’s Mansion— 
1 Sure Enough 
there’s Mercury— 
And One Sip of 
Orange-Pekoe— 
(The Chicago Board 
of Censors 


Liked the Rest of this 
G | Reel So Well 
ee They Decided 


To Cut it Out and Keep It) 
The Next we See of Clis 
Is in a Very Close-Up. 
She was Mistaken 

About the Chaise Longue, 

And She’s About Decided 

To Return to the Old Home. 

It Culminates— 

If you Stay to See it Through— 


On a Marble-topped Table 
In a Studio Drawing-room. 
As for the Chaise longue— 
Clisma wouldn't Know 
What to do with one 

If she had It. 

She Thought Maybe 

It was Something 

One Wore Around one’s Neck, 
On a Chain. 

And Clis May Not Know 
Much About Art. 

But she Does Know 

What she Likes. 

And her Father 

Won’t Dress for Dinner, 


In Clis Going Back to the Old Job; 
And the Man Waiting for her— 
He’d Left the Old Life 

Since she Left him— 

And Offering her 

The Little Reassuring 

Band of Gold. Oh-so-Happy— 
And Doesn’t Clis look Cunning 
In her Orange Blossoms 
Tripping to the Tune 

Of Mendelssohn’s Medley ? 


He Must Have a Mustache. 

And on the Corner 

Near his Waiting Fiat, 

He Lingers, to 

Catch a Glimpse of Clisma 

In the Cataclysmic Outrush 

Of the Department-Store-Subway. 
Clisma sees him Suddenly 

For the First Time— 

After Staring Steadfastly Beyond Him 
For Two Weeks. 

And Goes Home, 

And Thumbs through Vogue, 

And Cries. 

Within Clis is a Yearning 


Don’t Pity 

The Poor Working Girl. 
Heaven Helps those 
Who Help themselves. 












Yes |-hair can 
be removed 
without injury 
to the skin or 
complexion 







Explaining a New Method That 
Makes the “ Unavoidable’’ Growth 
of Hair Unpardonable ! 





HERE is a new way to remove 

I hair. A scientifically correct, 

superior toilet preparation; 

dainty, exquisite, harmless; that 

meets the most exacting require- 
ments of women of refinement. 


This remarkable new preperation is 
called NEET. And it leaves many 
old methods, against which there 
has always been so strong a preju- 
dice, definitely without place. 


That’s because in the discovery of 
NEET, Science finally solved the 
problem of removing hair without 
trritation--without injury ! 


WHAT NEET IS 


NEET isan antiseptic cream-lotion 
that not only removes hair, but, in 
the same operation, bleaches the 
skin to perfect whiteness! It is 
ready for service, without mixing or 
mussing! 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CoO., 
615 Olive Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


6-19 


‘ ; No | aunene 
For the enclosed $1.00 send NEET to 


NAME... 


STREET 


i CITY .....STATE 
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Apply the same as a cold cream. 
Let stand a few minutes, and then 
rinse off with clear water. That’s 
all! The hair will be gone-- rinsed 
away. And the skin left refreshingly 
cool, smooth and white! 


Different in formula, action and 
effect from any other preparation of 
similar function, NEET is warranted 
to neither irritate the skin nor injure 
the complexion, no matter how fre- 
quently used! Doctors are adopting 
it in hospital practice to remove hair 
from patients about to be oper- 
ated on. 


BEGIN USING NEET TODAY 


If you are still employing old 
methods, NEET--cooling, soothing 
and dainty--will come as a delightful 
contrast. The most welcome ac- 
cessory ever reaching your vanity 
table ! 


Pe 





The Non-vvitart Depilatory FA 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL COMPANY, 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Use it freely, and without hesitancy, 
on the face, the underarm, the fore- 
arm--wherever needed--and you will 
be delighted with its thoroughness 
and with the feeling of absolute 
cleanliness it leaves. Which says 
nothing of the fact that, with NEET 
as your ally, you may now wear even 
the sheerest of stockings without a 
single misgiving! 


WHERE TO OBTAIN NEET 


NEET is on sale at toilet goods 
counters in nearly all Department, 
and Drug Stores in the United States. 
Or, by mail, postpaid. Two sizes: 
50 cents, or three times the quantity 
for $1. 


Special 


If you cannot obtain NEET at your dealer’s, clip 
the coupon below and mail it in with 50 cents for the 
small size —or $1.00 for the large -and receive your 
supply by return post, in unmarked wrapper. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Lucy or New Swepen.—Salisbury? Pro- 
nounce it any way you want—we can’t hear 


you. Monroe is making pictures right 
along for Universal, at U. City, in Cali- 
fornia. It’s not far from Los Angeles; why, 
do you want to go out there and watch 
Monroe work? If you like Monroe well 
enough to ask where he is working you 
will probably like to know sooner or late: 
whether or not he is married. He says he 
isn’t. 


HicH-Fiyer, Barron Fiero —If I come 
down you'll take me up, eh? I’m not old 
fashioned, though you do call me, patro 
nizingly, “dear old fellow.” You question 
my veracity; in one issue I say I “picked 
a wicked uke at college’ and two months 
later I asserverate “I never went to college.” 
Inasmuch as I can’t have obtained much 
of a degree in that short time the suppo- 
sition is that if I ever had attended col 
leg I didn’t study law. Very good. I don’t 
know—or if I do I'm not telling. But I 
think you’re right in your supposition. See? 


James A., Pa.—You'd like to know if an 
education is necessary to become connected 
with motion picture work. Well, Jim, it all 
depends on what you want to be. If an 
actor, not much, just enough to be able to 
spell “Sincerely” correctly in autographins 
your photographs. But if you want to di- 
rect, you must have a working knowledge 
of the Thesaurus. Really the only person 
who seems to need no education is 
scenario writer. Look at the sub-titles of 
some pictures and you will see that spelling, 
grammar, and geography mean nothing in 
the writer’s eight-hour-day at the old Un- 
derwood. This doesn't go for all, of course 
And there may be a chance for you: som 
of the real writers—such as Julian Josephson 
used to be a shoe salesman, John Lynch 
used to be a theatre manager, while C. 
Gardner Sullivan was a newspaper man and 
John Emerson an actor once. So there’s 
hope for you, James. 


Brownie, N. Y. C.—But do you still like 
me, anyway? Poor kind of devotion that 
doesn’t survive an occasional infelicity. No, 
I couldn’t object to your khaki stationary 
—not even conscientiously. And you'll see 
those pictures and stories in future issues, 
irom time to time. Sometimes stories we 
have planned are crowded out by new ones; 
we don’t always have room for all the good 


the 
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HT : 
OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay RS) h oe 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- % oN by 4 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions why 3 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as rn : 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do gs 33 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or aN? i) “3 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be erty — 
given in this Department, because a complete list of ates 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazirie each month. i} HS} 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full - => 


name and address; only initials will be published if 

requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 

addressed, stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


things so we hold ‘em over until the next 
month. 


PAULINE, MitwauKkee.—D. W.. Griffith 
had two famous visitors out at his Holly- 
wood studio when he commenced work on 
a new picture. Bayard Veiller who wrote 
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The kssential 
By DOROTHY DEJAGER 
NE wrote her sonnets; 


swore her face 
Was lovelier than April’s 


| 

| dawn. 

And though to this poetic 
soul 

| She undeniably was 
| drawn 

. She married him who 


worried when 
She didn’t have her rub- 
bers on. 





“Within the Law,” “The Thirteenth Chair,” 
and other stage thrillers, and Irvin S. Cobb. 
whose chief claim to fame is his line about 
the non-privacy of gold-fish—took turns at 
the crank for the first scenes. One chris- 
tened the film with the other acting as god- 
father. “Now,” said Mr. Cobb, to Mr. 
Griffith, “make a wish for this next Griffith 
classic.” “I wish,” said Mr. Griffith—“I 
wish it was finished.” (Add Famous Say- 


ings of Famous Men.) Lillian Gish, care 








Griffith studios. Gladys Leslie, eastern Vita- 
graph; Viola Dana, May Allison, Metro, 
Hollywood; Anita Stewart, Lois Weber stu- 
dios, Hollywood; Enid Bennett, Ince, Cul- 
ver City, Cal.; Gloria Swanson, Lasky; June 
Caprice, Albert Capellani company; William 
S. Hart, Hart studios, Hollywood. Ella 
Hall was with Lasky last; she is married 
to Emory Johnson and she is pretty busy 
just now taking care of the latest member 
of the family. It’s a boy. The Johnsons 
are at present living in Santa Barbara. Pearl 
White isn’t married. 


H. C., Eni, Okta.—The mighty are fall- 
ing pretty fast nowadays. A former bol- 
shevik leader is now a tailor. We don’t 
dare keep our heads in the clouds all the 
time; somebody is apt to trip us. Douglas 
Fairbanks ? Hollywood, California, will 
reach him. Doris Lee is the fluffy young 
woman with Charles Ray; write to her at 
the Thomas H. Ince studios, Culver City, 
California. Lillian Gish is twenty-three. 


Mrs. J. P. R., SournH Paris.—So this is 
South Paris! Can’t understand why yeu 
have never received photographs from Tom 
Meighan and Billie Burke if you enclosed 
twenty-five cents to cover postage; but per- 
haps they were pretty busy at the time and 
you will hear from them eventually. Thanks 
for the clipping; but what has that to do 
with the case? 


B. D. V. R., Knoxvitte—I could mix 
those letters up so you wouldn’t know ’em, 
but I won’t. I am relieved to learn that 
I am the most adorable man on earth ex- 
cepting Mr. Harrison Ford. Personally IT 
deny the exception. You say you’re a nurse 
and that you and I are alike in that I have 
patience and you have—oh, really, my dear! 
William Russell was married to Charlotte 
Burton. Neither is married now. You look 
a little like Gloria Swanson, Beverly Vir- 
ginia; but I can’t send you mine in exchange 
because I never had the nerve to sit for 
a photograph. Don’t know why it is. “I’m 
glad you asked me, I’m glad you asked 
me,” is a famous “line” from the Follies 
of 10918, pulled by Savoy and Brennan. 
Some one I know has known S. and B. 
(sounds like a tooth-powder) for years 
and doesn’t know yet whether the S. stands 
for Sarah or Sam. Female impersonator, 
you know. I have been accused of prac- 
ticing this deception on some of my read- 
ers but it is not so. 
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Anita, Wayne, Pa—lIf an actress shows 
a tendency to really act, she is immediately 
made the head of her own company and 
that usually cures her. You chide me for 
my extreme sarcasm, assuring me that they 
can’t help it. Neither can I. William Fa- 
versham is not working in pictures; he 
merely made one photoplay for Famous 
Players-Lasky, a picturization of “The Sil- 
ver King,” from the old melodrama. Bar- 
bara Castleton is with him in this. Now he 
is on the stage. He is married to Julie 
Opp, and has two—I believe it is two 
small sons. Very well known on the 
stage? Very. 

Marcaret, Int. Farts, Minn.—I 
don’t know what “Int.” stands for— 
or rather Int. Falls means. “Ini.” 
means, to me, “Collector of Internal 
Revenue.” I just signed along the 
dotted line. No, you're right; I don’t 
make that much; it’s a private income 
I have; a wealthy aunt whom I’ve 
never seen—in New England—died 
and left me something. Not much, you 
understand, but something. What 
kind of pictures do you desire, Mar 
garet? Seems to me those in our art 
section not to mention those scattered 
about the book, would satisfy the 
most fastidious. Jack Warren Ker- 
rigan, Hampton studios, L. A.; Bry- 
ant Washburn, Lasky, Hollywood; 
Clare. Kimball Young, Brunton, L. 
A.; William Farnum, Fox, Los An- 
geles; Kenneth Harlan, Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. 


Peccy C. G., Battrmore.—I was 
just out to lunch and went by a 
moiion picture theatre that had a 
sign: “Theda Bara as Advertised in 
Love with Fatty Arbuckle.” I want 
to know! As to the Tom Moore 
thing: he was married to Alice Joyce, 
and was Mabel Normand’s leading 
man for Goldwyn only. (Sounds like 
a problem play.) I like Tom’s smile. 
And Bill Hart has denied that en- 
gagement and his retirement many, 
many times. My thanks to Mother. 





Atma B., CrincrnNari. — Many 
thanks for the Thrift Stamp. I gave 
it to a small relative of mine who is 
fond of the green glue on ’em. Noth- 
ing like encouraging saving habits in 
the young. There isn’t any serial called “The 
Hooded Terror,’—he’s a mysterious character 
in Pathe’s chapter thriller featuring Pearl 
White. Here’s a list of all the actors appear- 
ing in it: Antonio Moreno—whom I think 
resembles Stuart Holmes not at all—J. H. 
Gilmour, Paul Clerget, Peggy Shaynor, and J. 
Webb Dillon. “Cheating Cheaters,” recently 
produced by Clara Kimball Young, had never 
been done on the screen before. The stage 
play was only produced two seasons ago. 
Marjorie Rambeau was in it. 





W. A. P., New Yorx.—That'’s all right— 
you can kid me about living in Chicago, 
Illinois. The old town may be rough but 
at least it’s finished. Otherwise, we agree 
perfectly. There will be, I believe, an inter- 
view with Henry B. Warner in an early 
issue of the Greatest Magazine as all my 
correspondents have called it this month—or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say 
an interview with little Joan Warner. I 
didn’t see H. B. on the stage in “Sleeping 
Partners” as he left the company before 
it played Chicago. I saw him, however, 
when he was here and also his wife, Mrs. 
Warner, who is charming. H. B. wears spats 
and speaks with an accent but all in all he’s 
a regular toff. (I hope that’s English for 
regular guy.) His first picture for Robert- 





(Continued ) 


son-Cole is called “The Man Who Turned 
White.” I don’t know why. 


Just Briire, 19—That may mean the 
year and then again the years. From the 
snapshot you sent me, Billie, I should say 
that you lied about your age; that you’re 
really only sixteen. I’d like to see you in 
the movies and will gladly pay my two- 
bits-and-tax to catch even a glimpse of you 
as atmosphere in a flimm. Please pose for 


STARDOM’S HEIGHT 


T° raise the Jester to a thing sublime, 

To leave where other memories come 
and fleet 

A star-dust imprint on the sands of Time 
For “bootless” emulation—Chaplin’s “feat.” 


Oh, sacred misfits, 
mirth, 
In painful pacings o’er the silversheet 
The giddy height to stardom from this earth 
Ye scaled and found it measured—just two 
feet ! 


great twin “soles” of 


I’. Codd, London, England 


let it be 


another and 
heard the parody on that song and I think 
as a rule parodies are better than the songs 
themselves. 


smiling. Yes, I’ve 


Bunny, DAvENPorRT.—My wife will never 
see your letter, Bunny. I may give fool- 
ish answers, sometimes, but I assure you 
they’ are not an index into my character, 
and I seldom perpetrate a foolish deed. Let 
my wife see your letter? Why, I couldn’t 
—for I haven’t a wife. I think Monroe 
Salisbury isn’t married; however, on sec- 
ond thought, I believe— well anyway, his 
latest fillum is “The Light of Victory.” For 
myself, I don’t care for flowery titles; but 
I know the producers are always recom- 
mending their own fillums so titled, so I 
don’t count. 


J. D. C., CwHicaco—There was a safe 
cracked in a picture house the other even- 
ing? Why, that’s nothing new; I’ve seen 
it done hundreds of times. Mabel Nor- 
mand—in a swim-suit—adorned our August, 
1918, cover to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Have you seen her in “Sis Hop- 
kins?” Haven’t any record of Johnny 
Sheehan who used to play in “Beauty” 
Comedies with John Steppling and Carol 
Holloway. Who knows about Johnny ? 









Questions and Answers 


IrisH COLEEN, WASHINGTON, D. C—You 
girls make me tired. You are the seventh 
today who has promised me some home- 
made fudge and all along I am existing on 
Hershey’s chocolate. (ADV). We Answer 
Men must live and if you don’t come 
through with some fudge—well, these may 
be the last questions I'll ever answer for 
you—(and if you do come through these 
may be the last questions I’ll ever answer for 
anybody). You say you simply won’t be an 
old maid—you'll go in the movies first. 
Think of that! Charles Ray, care Ince, 
Culver City, Cal. Eugene O’Brien is 
with Famous Players-Lasky but he 
does so much coast-to-coast travel- 
ing, you’d better write him at the 
Hotel Royalton, New York. Harry 
Carey, Universal City. Hardly think 
Carey will send you one of his little 
dogs; still, stranger things have hap- 
pened. Some actors even send their 
autographed photographs. 


Mrs. M. A. N., CuHicaco—You 
want me to be truthful. Very well— 
I don’t know of any studio that will 
undertake to teach anybody to be an 
actress and to write and market scena- 
rios. The studios are all located in 
the East or West—mosi of them are 

in Hollywood, California. Essanay, 

the only Chicago studio, now open, 
has not had any real production ac- 
tivity for a long time except when 
the Sidney Drews rented it in Feb- 
ruary, 1919. Selig is through. Roth- 
acker’s is a commercial plant. Sorry. 


Cart WALTON, BazINE, KaNnsAs.— 
We like to get letters from Bazine. 
Next to Guelph, Ontario, Bazine, Kan- 
sas, is our favorite nom de town. 
Bebe Daniels? I don’t blame you. 
You may see her in any of the Harold 
Lloyd comedies, for Pathe-Rolin— 
she’s always The Girl, you know, op- 
posite Harold—and some say in real 
life as well as on the screen she will 
always be his leading lady. “Going, 
Going, Gone!” is the brisk title of a 
new Lloyd film. Another is called 
“Ask Father.” Mary Thurman is now 
with Lasky. Write to her there. 
Thanks very much. 


FANNETTE.—I don’t, either, sound 
like a fat man. I don’t know just how 
a fat man is supposed to sound but 
when you continue—“One of those smart- 
aleck young fat men of about forty more or 
less mostly more” it begins to dawn that you 
are trying to insult me. Be careful; don’t 
trifle with me or I won’t answer your ques- 
tions. And it would be a sweet revenge if I 
could decline to tell you that Dick Barthel- 
mess will very likely send you his photograph 
if you write him care Griffith studios, Holly- 
wood. Lately in “Boots” with Dorothy Gish; 
also “The Hope Chest.” For D. W. Griffith 
in “The Girl Who Siayed at Home.” Oh, yes, 
he’s young and beautiful if you fancy that 
style of beauty. However, as you girls can’t 
obtain my autographed photographs I sup- 
pose you must console yourselves with pic- 
tures of Dick, et al. Yes, he was in “War 
Brides.” His mother, Caroline Harris, an 
actress, taught Nazimova the English lan- 
guage. I wish she’d give some of our bud- 
ding emotionalistes lessons. Toodleoo. 

Priscrtta—In Name Only. You bet I 
was smart at school? There are no takers 
—you win. Gloria Swanson has been mar- 
ried—and divorced. David Powell is mar- 
ried. Billie Burke is in her early thirties and 
Constance Talmadge in her early twenties. 
My stenographer is doing her spring shock- 
ing, so I am pounding this out by myself. 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Ann Little 
and ‘‘Wally’’ Reid 
In “ The Roaring Road” 


It looks as if “Wally” was wanted 
on the phone. Somebody is always 
taking the joy out of life. But the 
“party” will probably have to wait 
as Ann doesn’t seemed disposed 
to relinquish her grasp at this time. 


Paramount Picture 


















Miss Ann Little is another 
famous star of the screen stage 
who states that she “ prefers” 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingrams 


Milkweed 


Famous beauties of stage and screen as well as of society 
regard Ingram’s Milkweed Cream as indispensable to the 
beauty of their complexion. We have on file hundreds 
of voluntary letters that testify to their regard for it. 
The difference between Ingram’s Milkweed Cream and 
many so-called “‘face creams” is its therapeutic property. 
It is easy to find a cream that softens and cleanses the 
skin but only Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does this and 
in addition tones up the tissues and keeps them in good 
condition. Ask your druggist for a jar today. 


Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 Size 
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FACE POWDER “ Just to show a proper glow” use a : Pai 
: : . touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the I enclose a dime in return for which please 
A complexion powder especially dis- cheeks. A safe preparation for deli- send me your Guest Room Package contain- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. cately heightening the natural color. ing Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Rouge, Face 
Furthermorea powder of unexcelled The coloring matter is not adsorbed Powder, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and In- 
delicacy of texture and refinement of by the skin. Delicately perfumed. gram’s Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, Solid cake. Three shades — Light, 
Fiesh and Brunette—50c. Medium and Dark—50c. 





FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 

Windsor, Canada 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 

Australasian Agents, T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd.. Melbourne, Australia 
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How Jack Sherrill, a fighting 
juvenile, discovered that 
being the producer’s son 
isn’t at all like being 


three fights, and those fights 
are fought with a ferocious 
disregard of lip and nose and 
eye and tooth that would give 
the red ghost of Jack London 
one of his old primordial thrills. 
The young fellow is now on the 
Coast as juvenile lead in Texas Gui- 
nan’s company, but the past year has 
been a busy one indeed for him. 
_As we have indicated, he accepted his 
father’s advice to take things seriously. 
There was a pretty little eighteen-year- 
old Canadian girl whom he took so seri- 
ously that she became his wife, at 
Tampa, on Dec. 7th, 1917. Now 
Miss Dorothy Loraine Sherrill 
takes her papa and mamma just 
as seriously—though she probably 
wouldn’t if she knew they were 
just a couple of kids. 
But then, Jack Sherrill’s not so 
young. He'll be twenty-one in 
May. 


Jack Sherrill and 
Alma Hanlon, in 
“The Profiteer.” 


HEN you were a kid—if you were a 
real kid—the quintessence of young 
royalty was the candy man’s child. 
You rather pitied the banker’s little 
boy. He had the name but not the game. His 
papa had piles of gold in his vaults, but you 
couldn’t eat gold or have any fun playing with 
it, after all. The great thrill was standing be- 
fore the confectioner’s window and fancying your- 
self heir-apparent to literal buckets of chocolates. 
whole lumber yards of peanut-bar, cords and cords 
of black-jack, forests of snow-white cocoanut. 
Real juvenile royalty today lies in being born into 
a photoplay producer's family. 

William L. Sherrill, president of the Frohman 
Amusement Corporation, was an American army of- 
ficer during the Spanish War. He was in command of 
transport facilities at Havana, and he carried a lot of 
military grimness home to his family. 

His boy Jack—when he passed his mid-teens and had 
done two years’ grinding at college—quite nat- 
urally decided that he would be a movie hero. 

It was all in the family, anyway. 

“No son of mine’—snapped his father in a 
truly court-martial manner—‘‘is going to be a 
cow eyed matinee idol! If you want to be an 
ictor you'll have to play human beings—any sort of 
human being the director casts you for. If there’s 
a fight in your part you'll fight like Bill 
Farnum or I'll fire you myself. If you 
play a hero you'll have to play him like 


i} 


In 


| 


ba ahem 


At the left, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Sherrill. 








a man—not like a simp.” At the right, a rough lumber- 

You ¢an see the result of that talk, jack is making a contortionist 
today, in Jack Sherrill’s performance in out of the young man — one 
“Once to Every Man.” He is a real of the Homeric fights | in 


“Once to Every Man.” 
boy. and a lovable one, all the way—but ae eee ee 


a boy with intestines. He has two or 
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Stores E. 
$3120 Yearlyii ot 


From a Little | 
Waste Space 



















Took in $10,000 


“Have had our machine over 3 
years and have taken in morethan 
$10,000 on pop corn and peanuts.”’ 
Pa nen, Ill., population 

6,850. 


Bought Him a Car 


“Profits derived from Butter- 
Kist machine first 12 months paid 
for machine and bought me a 
$1,200 automobile besides.’’—Elec- 
tra, Texas, population 640. 


Paid For Itself 


“Paid for machine out of profits 
in less than a year.’’—Mt. Pleas- 
ant, la., population 3,874. 


Increased Other Sales 97% 


“Made 49,015 sales of Butter- 
Kist pop corn and peanuts first 
year and it increased my sale of 
magazines 97 per cent.’’—Evans- 
ville, Ind., population 76,078. 














PAY FROM 


Our Easy Payment Plan gives every buyer a chance to pay 
right out of his Butter-Kist sales as thousands have done. 

Don’t think you have to be located in a busy center to make 
this machine pay. The beauty of the Butter-Kist is the way it 
draws trade to you. Many a business that never succeeded with- 

















The Greatest Payer 


That a Store or Theatre Can Have 


Do you realize that America is on the threshold of her greatest business era? 
Every day we are getting letters from Druggists, Confectioners, Grocers, 
Bakers, Department and Variety Stores and Film Exhibitors who want the 
Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine to attract and expand the enormous retail trade 
set loose by the ending of war. 


What are you doing to seize this life-time opportunity? Will you start right now by sending for 
our much-discussed Butter-Kist book and see the sales records and photographic proof of the hun- 
dreds of stores and theatres earning from $60 to $250 clear profit per month, AND MORE, from a 
little waste floor space 26 by 32 inches? 


Pays 4 Ways—Look! 


3—Toasty flavor brings trade for blocks. 
4—Stimulates all store sales or theatre attendance. 


1—Motion makes people stop and look. 
2—Coaxing fragrance makes them buy. 


Pop Corn 
Machine 


YOUR PROFITS 


out this machine has been put on its feet. An average of only 
85 nickel bags a day means about $1,000 a year profit. 

Everybody loves pop corn and Butter-Kist ranks in highest 
favor because of Butter-Kist’s exclusive toasty flavor, made under 
our patent process. 








Va lua ble This coupon has started many a busi- Jgi§™ 


ness man on the road to new profits. 


Each read an advertisement like this and had the good horse- 
sense to know that it doesn’t cost anything but a postage stamp 


to investigate. 


For PROOFS, PHOTOS and PRICES 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 
146 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Without obligation, send me your free Butter- 
Kist book —“ America’s New Industry ” — with 










ulation as well as in the largest cities, then no man in business I can make with your machine. 


If this machine pays big profits in towns of 300 and 400 pop- | photos, sales records, and estimate of how much 
Mail the coupon now for full facts and 


can afford to ignore it. 
amazing success records. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. | Bovnen 


146 Van Buren Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
394 RS TORE CIE PEEP OCTET ETN Pn ee a on ee 
| UCLA LILI 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 



















lays and 


Real news and interesting comment about 





ayers 


motion pictures and motion picture people. 


Ros 


more 


TUDIO wiseacres figure that 
coe Arbuckle will make 
money this year than Charlie 
Chaplin. The contract that Ros- 
coe signed with Adolph Zukor calls for 
the delivery of twenty-two two-reel and 
two five-reel comedies during a period of 
three years at a total figure of $2,.000.090 
It is the biggest 
personal contract 


By Cat York 


ing “Eyes of Youth’—and became so 
popular in Manhattan that her mere 
vehicles ceased to count with her fol- 
lowing. In her latest play, “The Fortune 
Teller,” which was not a marked success 
and will perhaps have been withdrawn 
before this is read. Hugh Dillman—as he 
is known on the stage--enacts the lead- 


comedies; she used to be Bill Desmond’s 
leading woman for Triangle, and more 
recently has been his private secretary. 
The first Mrs. Desmond, Gertrude Lam- 
son, sister of Nance O'Neil, died a little 
over a year ago; and Desmond said he 
would never marry again. But the friend- 
ship of his little blonde leading lady 
meant a lot to 
him, and it wasn’t 





vet consummated 
in the film busi- 
ness. Arbuckle 
will get $125,000 
per negative, the 


| 
same amount 
which Chaplin 
gets from First 


National, but the 
obese comedian 
has it all over 
the slender Eng- 
lish lad when it 
comes to turning 
‘em out speedily 


A M E § 
YOUNG, vet- 
eran director of 
photoplays an d 
erstwhile husband 
of Clara Kimball 
Young and before 
that husband of 
Rida Johnson 
Young, noted 
playwright, has 
decided upon 
Clara Whipple as 
No. 3, according 
to published an- 
nouncements 
Miss Whipple 
played in a num- 





long before his 
Irish heart suc- 
cumbed to Mary. 
T he Desmonds 
took a short hon- 
eymoon trip to 
New York: but 
by this time Bill 
is back on the lot 
making more pic- 
tures for Hamp- 
ton. 


NOTHER 

marriage of 
interest is that 
of Beth Scully 
Fairbanks to 
James Evans, Jr.. 
which took place 
March 12. Mrs 
Fairbanks 
obtained her final 
decree of divorce 
from Douglas 
Fairbanks 
some time ago: 
the court award- 
ed her the cus- 
tody of her eight- 
year-old son, 
Douglas, Jr. 
Evans is a broker 
of Pittsburgh. 








ber of World eS ‘ a 

pictures but re- hot tae ¢ ILL Lubin 
cently has de- : “ . ri. come back? 
voted her time oud ae >: There’s a_ report 
to writing photo- - ee that “Pop,” who 
plays. Jimmie Four little Marshes all in a row—and the sweet-faced lady—if you can see behind is now in Los 
will still be three the veil—holding the littlest girl, is Mrs. Mae Gish, mother of Lillian and Dorothy. Angeles, expects 
points behind The Marsh and Gish girls have been friends ever since their Biograph days. The tore-enter the film 
Lew Cody in the occasion, here—the filming of race-track scenes in Laurel Canyon, California, for business. If so the 
filmplayers’ mat- one of Miss Marsh's last pictures made in the West. The two kiddies belons to old Lubin Libert:’ 
rimonial handi- Mae's sister, Mrs. George O. Berthelon, at the extreme left. Bell will be hauled 
cap. from its resting 


ARJORIE RAMBEAU was very qui- 

etly wedded to Hugh Dillman Mc- 
Gaughy, her leading man, in New York 
during the month of March, providing 
an interesting episode in one of the serial 
romances of the theatre. The bride was 
formerly the wife of Charles W. Mc- 
Laughlin—Willard Mack. They were di- 
vorced in 1917, and Mack married Pau- 
ine Frederick. Miss Rambeau embarked 
on a career of personal successes, includ- 


100 


ing opposite role. After one performance 
of the play, the star and her leading man 
added another act: they stepped over to 
the New York municipal building and 
became man and wife. 


NOTHER romance: one which cul- 
minated in Mary MclIvor becoming 
Mrs. William Desmond. They were mar- 
ried, in Los Angeles, the latter part of 
March. Marv has been seen, of late, 
opposite “Smiling Bill” Parsons in his 


place, dusted. and made to ring again. It 
was all of four years ago that Lubin meant 
something in moving pictures. Lubin 
gave us Arthur Johnson’s shadow, and 
Lottie Briscoe’s; first found Ethel Clay- 
ton and Joseph Kaufman, Ormi Haw- 
ley, Earle Metcalfe, Louise—and Justina 
Huff; how many more can you name? 
However, Siegmund Lubin may, after all, 
reconsider. His hard-won savings could 
be easily lost, in the present-day compseti- 
tion. (Continued on page 102) 
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What you hesitate to tell 


your dearest friend 
CA heart-to-heart talk about™a physiological fact 


every woman should_understand 


$ 


GNORANCE that _ permits 

avoidable injury to ourselves 
and others is wrong. Such 
ignorance should be dispelled 
by frankness,though the tell- 
ing of the facts may be difh- 
cult and unpleasant. 

There is a certain physi- 
ological fact that even close 
friends have permitted to 
mar their companionship 
because of ignorance and 
a false sense of modesty. 

You have known wo- 
men ambitious socially and 
women aspiring for suc- 
cess in the business world 
who have fallen short of 
their hopes because of it. 

We believe the time has 
come to do away with the 
false modesty that has made 
it possible for this thing to \ 
live so long, and by a simple ’ 
and frank discussion, eliminate 
forever the social 
harm it does. 





en. a 
| 







A little thing — 
but it makes such 
a difference 


Many a woman 
who says, No, I am 
never annoyed by 
perspiration,’’ does 
not know the facts— 
does not realize how 
much greater her 
charm would be if 
she were entirely free 
from both its odor 





Many women write 
chout their own 
experiences : 


From a club woman 


“Pdliketosayhowglad lam thut 
romeneverywhereare beginning 
to wake up on this subject... . 1 


Sfeetthe importance of it so keenly 


because cnly a short time ago l 
myself was shocked to find that, 
for years, I had been living un- 
der this disadvantage. I wish 
that some one had told me omy 
OGM eee” 


Froma business woman 


“Levas very much surprised and 
chagrined when Lfound out that, 
through ignorance of simple phys- 
iological facts, Thad done mysely 
aveat injury .... The impression 
IT have made on my friends and 
many new acquaintances isgoing 









va”/" 
a 


moisture, an odor 
formed from the 
chemicals of the body 
is usually there. 

It isa physiological 
fact that persons 
troubled by perspira- 
tion odor are them- 
selves often unaware 


inf 


and moisture. 
We all know that \— 
our body is covered a 
with innumerable 
perspiration glands. We also know 
that those under the arms are 
usually more active than others. 


But we do not consider that, 
although in most places perspiration 
evaporates quickly, under the arms 
i does not. Here the curve of the 
a m prevents rapid evaporation. So, 
even though we may be aware of no 


tobe hard to correct. 
now that lean do it!” 


But Thue of it. It is also true 


that few persons are 
not subject to this 
odor, at least at times. 

So tricky an enemy is perspiration, 
that, under stress of exercise or sud- 
den excitement, it may, unknown to 
us, become an annoyance to others. 
Even though guarded against by daily 
baths, fresh linens and much talcum 
powder, it is likely to make its pres- 
ence known at the most inconven- 
ient moments. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 
Fastidious women © every- 
where are meeting this try- 
ing situation with methods 
that are simple and direct. 
They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any 
more than any other essen- 
tial of a woman’s toilet. 
They are giving it the 
regular attention that they 
give to their hair, or teeth 
or hands. And for this 
purpose they are using 
Odorono, a toilet water 
specially prepared to cor- 
rect both perspiration odor 
and moisture. 


Antiseptic in its nature, 
perfectly harmless, Odorono 
is itself entirely without odor. 

Its regular use does the very 
thing that women are demand- 
ing—it gives absolute assurance 
of a daintiness that is unmarred 
by even the slightest taint of un- 
pleasant odor or moisture. It really 
corrects the cause. 


So absolutely sure when made 
a regular habit 


Any woman can dismiss any thought about 
annoyance from perspiration if she uses Odo- 
rono just two or three times a week. At 
night pat it on the underarms with a bit of 
cloth or absorbent cotton. Don’t rub in. Al- 
low it to dry and then dust on a little talcum. 


The underarms will remain dry and odor- 
less! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 
You’ll know that with this constant, system- 
atic treatment you’!l be absolutely dainty in 
any circumstances. 


If you are troubled in any unusual way 
or have had any difficulty in finding relief, 
let us help you solve your problem. We 
shall be so glad to do so. Address Ruth 
Miller, The Odorono Co., 512 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At all toilet counters in the U. S. and Canada, 


60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid 
if your dealer hasn’t it. 
Address mail orders or requests as follows: 

For Canada toThe Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide 
St., East, Toronto, Ont. 

For France to The Odorono Co., 38 Avenue de 
L’Opera, Paris. 

For Switzerland to The Agence Americaine, 
6 Rue Du Rhone, Geneve. 


For U.S. A.to The Odorono Co., 512 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


































































































—how can! 
succeed as a 
scenario writer” 































No need to tell you about the famine in 
photoplays—the top prices ($100 to $1000) 
producers are paying for acceptable plots 
—and how eager they are to encourage 
Palmer-trained writers. ‘‘That’sall richt 
in its way,’’ you say, ‘‘but what I want to 
know is this: How will the Palmer Plan help 


me?’ What has it done for others like me ?’’ 
A natural question and an ample 

answer! The Palmer Plan is really 

helping men and women to put their 

““movie’’ ideas into actual, cashable 

form aswitnessthbesetypicalexar es 

From an obscure clerical position to 

Assi Managing Editor of f 





the largest him companies ata Salary 
beyond his dreams this is at 
Vernon Hoagland has accomplished 
through the Palmer Plan. He say 
*“Words cannot express my gratitude at 

VERNON HOAGLAND the benefits I have re- 
ceived through the 

Palmer Photoplay Institute. It offers 

the greatest possible assis tance tothe 

struggling scenario writer.”’ 














Then-—there’s Mrs. Kate Corbaley, 
another of our members, who averages 
more than $200 monthly through the 
sale of photoplay plots. Mrs. Corbaley 
is the woman who won the $1000 
scenario prize offered by Photoplay 
Marazine. She is a busy housewife, y | 


with four children to look after, and 
emai oe KATE CORBALEY 



































































































































yet she manages to 
turn her spare time 
“movie” ideas into money. So, wt 
can’t you 

And here's still another instance 
— but we'll let Maurice Salzman tell 
the story in his own words: “Shortly 
after enrolling as a student of your 
institution I wrote a story and con- 
tinuity that met with approval. This 





story was immediately produced. The 
reception given the finished film was 
sufficient to assure me that your Plan 
of photoplay instruction 

nal Advisory Service will 


It.”? 

















MAURICE SALZMAN 
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Remember - 
is equipped to give y« 
os 
the personal 


no scenario institution in the country 
1 the first hand instruction, 
you get through our Personal 

















coaching”’ 















































Advisory Service Bureau. For this Department is 
under the personal direction of Frederick Palmer a 
recognized master of photoplay construction the 
man who in 9 months wrote 52 scenarios for 
*Universal."” And all this, mind you, is only one of 























the practical advantages bri sught home to you by th 


Palmer Plan of 
Photoplay Writing 



























































—theonly plan of photoplay instruction tt nat! asreccived the 
indorsement and recognition of the motion picture industry. 
The 5 — yoo Plan is NOT amere book that gives you a few 
“hints” photop! ay writing and then leaves you in the 
lurch; nor is it a scenario school" nor a tedious c 

respondence course. It ie halal, ies cut plan that 
shows you how todevelop your ** movie"’ plots into actual, 











usable photo 





play material. 













































































PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 


7161. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 
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The Secret of 
Writing 












































Als o-Special Suppleme nt containi 
autographed letters from the lead: 
ing producer eens , directors ,etc, 
WOMB. cccccccescccccccccccccoes 
St. and No 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 


HERE'S to be a grand opera com- 
posed from a screen version of a story. 
It is “The Rose Bush of a Thousand Years,” 
nicknamed “Revelation” for Nazimova’s pur- 


poses upon the silver-sheet. Grand opera 
interests in New York saw the picture, and 
were impressed, it is said, with the music- 


drama possibilities. Work is going forward 


on the composition, which will be called 
“Revelation,” or 

“Jol'ine,” after the - 

principal character. 

So, at last, the mo- 

tion picture idea 

has invaded the 

screamies, as some 


irreverent person 
called them—I think 
it was Douglas Fair- 
banks. 


OURdivorce 

suits of more 
than ordinary inter- 
est are pending in 
the picture colony. 
Katherine MacDon- 
ald acquired a film 


company and de- 
cided to dispense 
with a _ husband. 
She filed a_ suit 


against Malcolm 
Strauss, her artist- 
husband, in Los An- 
geles, in March. 
Strauss, by the way, 
has organized a film 
company of his own. 
About the same 
time Alan Forrest 
instituted divorce 
proceedings against 
Ann Little, whom 
he married in 1917, 
and with whom he 


lived one month. 
They separated — 
then the _ courts 


after a long silence. 
Teddy Sampson 
wishes to be excused 
from her matrimo- 
nial alliance with 
Ford Sterling, the 
erstwhile Keystone 
comedian, and has 
taken steps to con- 
vince the court at 
Reno. The Ster- 
lings have i been 
estranged for some 
time. Rubye De- 
Remer, the blonde 
Follies beauty who 
transferred her ac- 
tivities to the films, 
has started a suit in 
the Denver divorce 
court against her 
husband, Allan 
Thurman DeRemer, 





_ ae and small talk. 


Owen Moore, at work again after many, 


I00} 
this ws" .he event of the season. Such fa- 
mous names as Pickford, Reid, Washburn, 


Carter De Haven, Ince, and Beban were rep- 
resented. One of the features was the break- 
ing of a string of pearls and distributing of 
the pearls among the guests—the pearis be- 
ing the gift of Mary Pickford. Th's unique 
enteriainment, the hostess’ idea of hospitality, 
more than compensated for the absence oi 

dancing, champagne, 
It 
was all baby talk; 
and the occasion 
was the third birth- 
day of Mary Pick- 
ford Rupp, Lottie’s 
little girl, and 
Mary’s niece, at the 
Pickford home _ in 
Hollywood. Among 
those present? The 
sons and daughters 
of celebrities: Bry- 
ant Washburn, Jr.; 
sill Reid; Julie 
Cruze; Dick and 
Tom Ince; Marjorie 
and Carter De Ha- 


ven, Jr.; Irving 
Cummings and 
George Beben, Jrs. 


EMEMBER 

Agnes — infor- 
mally known as 
“Brownie” Vernon? 
She shared honors 
with the Franklyn 
Farnum smile in 
those Universal com- 


edies last year. 
Brownie has been 
gone for a_ good 
many months; and 
we learned lately 
that she has been 
spending her vaca- 
tion in the moun- 
tains and at the 
seaside, recuperating 
from an illness. Now 
she is feeling fit 


again and to prove 
it has hired out as 


Tom Mix’s leading 
woman in one of 
his rough-and-tum- 


ble westerns. 


ARY Pickford’s 


second First 
National picture 
now in course of 
production is an 
adaptation of the 
book “Burkes’ Ar- 
my,” by Julie Lip- 


man. Kenneth Har- 
lan, who recently 
as came back from a 
little jaunt to France 
as a guest of Uncle 





of Denver, on the many months of toil on golf locations Sam, will be seen 
charge of non-sup- only. He’s not working right here— in the opposile role. 
port. Mrs. DeRe- just making trouble for himself by After this. Miss 
mer left Denver scratching a match on one of Samuel Pickford must make 
three years ago to Goldfishwy n’s immaculate white urns another photoplay 
take up a stage ca- at Culver City. to complete the First 
reer in New York. National contract 
The DeRemer suit before she can start 
reveals the fact that Rubye’s second name in on her own hook under the McAdoo plan. 


is Katherine and that her maiden name was 
Burkhardt. 


the Hollywood film colony someone is 
always giving a party, and the list of all 
those who enjoyed the good time reads like 
a “Who’s Who” of motion pictures. But 


advertisers please 


to 


mention PHOTOPLAY 








As a matter of fact, Fairbanks is the only 
one of the big stars who can begin work at 
once under that system as D. W. Griffith is 
under contract to make three productions 
for First National and Chaplin must make 
five more for the same concern before he can 
jo‘n the others. 
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HE row over the services of Charley Ray 

seems to have subsided, Ray having de- 
cided to remain with Thomas H. Ince who 
developed him into one of filmdom’s leading 
s.aPrs, 


THEL CLAYTON has returned to New 

York for a few months’ rest. She worked | 
so rapidly during the brief period she was at 
the Lasky studio that her pictures are sev- 
eral months ahead of their release dates. She 
hopes to make a irip to the Orient before 
resuming work. 


[LM fans who have followed the brief but 

interesting career of Zasu Pitts, the young 
comedienne, will soon have an opportunity 
of seeing her on the screen as a star. The 
vehicle is “Better Times” and with Miss Piits 
will be seen David Butler, the “Baby” of 
Griffith's “The Greatest Thing in Life.” King 
Vidor directed the production for the Brent- 
wood Company. 


ALPH KELLARD, a deft young man in 

upholding the tradition for serial heroes, 
hrough his association with the Pathe thrill- 
ers, is now in Miami, Florida, where he is 
lending his competent presence to uplifting 
the film drama—drahma, this time, for B. A. 
Rolfe. The six-reel picture in which he 
makes his re-appearance will be termed “a 
special.” 


HE film business has a brand-new mys- 

tery on its hands. Not a serial, this 
time, nor a new combine; but—Siella Gray. 
Did vou, by anv chance, see a Metro picture 
called ‘That's Good,” featuring the ebullient 
Mr. Hale Hamilton? Then you saw Stella 
Gray, for she was Mr. Hamilton's leading 
femme. Are you a patron of the two-a-day, 
in towns where they show the ne plus ultra 4 
of this sort of entertainment? Then—did 
Stella Gray recall to you a young woman Mabel Normand 
headlined named Grace LaRue, prominent for 
her wonderful delivery of ballads, her cold Says: 
indifference to the applause of the multitudes, ; ae ‘ . 1p 

well . : ve tried al Veil: 
but mainly for her amazing walk? If your ™ et ‘< all sorts of her sae I’ve found the 
perceptive powers told you that Stella and : se nie 73 t hg most com orta le and the most 
Grace were one and the same, and your becoming I’ve ever worn. The slender silk elas- ) 
) : a 

) 2 don’t a en tic drawn through the edge makes it so easy to 
ae Si See ee ee ee adjust! And the patterns are so French—and so 
debut under an assumed name, chose Stella . ae ne ; me: . a 
coon fetching! There’s no Veil like the Jom, , 
















—I couldn’t do without it.”’ , 

VIDENTLY emboldened by the success ; ' 

of James J. “Kid” Corbett in the cin- FT| tn fh 
v little Jess Willard thought he'd try i Ce UM Mii 
ema, little Jess Willard thought he'd try it. L4H 4 f0 hac? i 
The fighter—proudly phrased as “the cham- ¢ 
to page en or the hapa signed The Jord 3 does away with the discomfort of the '* 
vith a Chicago concern to appear in a ordinary Veil. No fussy tying and pinning — no un- 
“special” picture which will be made on 


pleasant bagginess about the ears and under the chin. The 


Bonet 3 istrim and trig—just the finishing touch for the 


smart costume. 


Willard’s ranch at Lawrence, Kansas. 


“OAMILING BILL” PARSONS who, when 


; : : ‘ . 
not trying to be funny before a camera VEIL ny an 3 
is a film magnate, recently lost a suit for a a & rw 


‘3,000. The other party was Scott Sidney, " i IMPORTED FROM FRANCE we A 
a director, who alleged that Billy owed him PD neu = \ “Just Slip iton/” : 
that amount for producing “Tarzan of the LIZA VN \ ’ 
Apes.” secsecetetes. Yl The JJornt3 comes from France, where skilful de- 
Need signers have evolved countless charming patterns in silk 
AT SPITZER, well known comedy pro- x embroidery and chenille. You are sure to find some 
ducer, fired Billy West some time ago \F : 4 that will particularly please you. 
and hired Harry Mann to imitate Billy imi- ‘| \i Do not confuse Jormé?3 Veils with [orat}$ Human 
tating Charlie Chaplin. Then Billy was en- : eo & Saat, Meee: Re rs ee : 
Ie ii : : | , }: Nets. ‘ach is sold in its individual envelope 
gaged by Vitagraph where he is directing . ge ‘y end duarmeedd P 
himself imitating the inimitable Charlie. But =\ NX : : ane 
Spitzer avows that he will prevent him from i Se" ee See the fJomé73 Veil today at the Veiling and 


releasing his pictures as “Billy West” come- 
dies as he, Spitzer, has the sole right to the 
use of that name. “Billy West’s” right name 
is Roy Weisberg. 


Notion Counters of the better shops. If your dealer 
cannot supply you send 50c for the one Miss 
‘ Normand is wearing—Pat. No. 204. 


“av { THE fSoent}3 CO., Ino. 
av \ 215 Fourth Ave., New York 


Also Importers of the famous Bott?) Imported Human Hair Nets 





UR chocolate-coated cave-man, Lewis J. 
Cody, is in New York right now. > 
Cody's father died, in March, and the east- aig 
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Tom!” 


sr fc \) 
¢ © oy the 
O you remember when Tom Sawyer went swim- 
ming and had everything hidden so carefully 
so that Aunt Polly couldn’t find out? 

Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt that morning- 

But Tom had carefully re-sewed it, so he thought 
he was safe. But alas, alack, and alas, he used 
black instead of white! 

Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn — but you will want to cry as you laugh. 
For behind the joy of youth is the reality of life 
the philosophy you did not see when you were a boy. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes—Novels—Boys’ Stories— 
Humor — Essays — Travel — History 


While he lived, we loved him. He made us laugh, 
so that we had not time to see that his style was 
sublime, that he was biblical in simplicity, that he 
was to America another Lincoln in spirit. 

We watched for his great white head in the crowds 
— we hung on his every word — we smiled, ready to 
laugh at his least word. But now he is gone— yes, 

-he’s the familiar friend — but he has joined the 
immortals. More than Whitman—than Longfellow, 
than Poe or Hawthorne or Irving—he stands for 
America — with the great of the earth— the Homer 
of this land—a prince of men—a king among 
dreamers — a child among children. 


Low-Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain 


and he w: 


knew what hard 
everyone in America to own a 
set of his books. So one of 
the first things he asked was 
that we make a set at so low a 
price that everyone might own 
one. He said, ““Don’t make fine 
editions to sell {or $200 and $300 
and $1,000. Make good books, 
books good to look at and easy 
to read, and make their price 
low.”’ So we have made this set. 
And up to now we have been 
able to sell it at this low price. 
Rising costs make it impos- 
sible to continue this sale of 
Mark Twain at a low price. 
New editions will cost very 
much more than this Author’s 
National Edition. A few months 
ago we had to raise the price a 
little. That raise in price was 
a very small one. It does not 
matter if you missed it. But 
now the price must go up again. 
You must act at once. You 
must sign and mail the coupon 
now. If you want a set at a 
popular price, do not delay. 
This edition will soon be with- 
drawn and then you will pay 
considerably more for your 
Mark Twain. 
The last of the edition is in 
There will never again 
a set of Mark Twain at 
» present price. Now is your 
opportunity to save money. 
low — not tomorrow —is the 
time to send the coupon to 
get Mark Twain. 


times meant— 
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Weve cad Pie 


(Conti 
ward trip was made for the purpose of 
winding up some family affairs. Before he 
left the coast he had completed two pictures 
for Maurice Tourneur. One of them, “Ro- 
many Rye” and the other “Marcene,” in 
which Cody was the only man in the cast, 
the other members being vampires a la 
femme. “As artistic as he is delightful,” 
is Lew’s apt reference to Monsieur Tour- 
neur. 


HOMAS H. INCE is planning a great 

“come back” as a directing producer. 
He has not given his personal attention to 
ihe megaphone since he made “Civilization” 
more than three years ago but the new con- 
tract he recently made with Adolph Zukor 
provides for a series of personally-directed 
productions. 


LARINE SEYMOUR, the tiny film 

beauty who made her photoplay debut 
opposite Toto the clown, was_ recently 
awarded damages amounting to $1,325 by 
. Los Angeles court. The Rolin Film Com- 
pany was the defendant. Miss Seymour al- 
leged that she was discharged because she re- 
fused to do such 


nued ) 


man is alleged by the Fox company to know 
the whereabouts of the film. Both sides 
promise to tell what they know when the 
trial comes up and there should be interest- 
ing revelations. 


IEUT. BERT HALL is a brave man. 

Having participated in “A Romance of 
the Air” for the films, the American ace 
thought he would have a little romance of 
his own. So he married Miss Helen M. 
Jordan of Kanszs City, in Cleveland, where 
he was appearing and lecturing in conjunction 
with the aviation picture. It is something 
like Hall’s fourth or fifth matrimonial ven- 
ture. He is, you recall, one of the two sur- 
vivors of the Lafayette Escadrille. 


F we were running a film-beauty contest, 
wonder how many of you would pick 
Juanita Hansen as the beautifullest blonde 
of them all? Juanita is very much in de- 
mand among the west-coast companies for 
her services and of late has supported Bill 
Hart in “The Poppy Girl’s Husband,” Anita 
Stewart in “A Midnight Romance,” and 
Tom Mix in “The Romance of Cow Hollow.” 
Than which lat- 





**tetunmtis’’ as 
turning hand- 
springs and 
walking _ bare- 
foot on a peb- 
bly beach. Get- 
ting “canned” 
wasn’t such a 
hardship either 
the dark- 
eyed Clarine at- 
iracted the at- 
tention of D. 
W. Griffith and 
will be seen in 
several of his 
productions. 


as 


HE good 

old mask is 
with us again. 
For a while 
there, no serial 
was a_ success 
without one. 
Now it’s been 
patched up and 
pressed into 
service for “The 
Masked Rider,” 
a chapter thrill- 
er at present in 
process of pro- 
duction in 


ter we have sel- 
dom heard a 
more _ fetching 
title. 


HERE'S a 

new juven- 
ile on the cine- 
ma horizon. 
That is to say, 
he is new at 
it right now, 
though having 
once upon a 
time officiated 
as such. He’s 
Marshall Neilan 
and he will be 
seen on the 
screen with 
Mary Pickford 
in ‘*Daddy 
Longlegs.” Neil- 
an is the direc- 
tor also and his 
decision to play 
the part was 
the result of his 
inability to find 
a juvenile who 
“looked the 
part.’ The 
scenes in which 
he appeared 





Texas, with 
Ruth Stone- 
house, Paul Pan- 
zer, and Harry 
Myers involved. 
What do you 
think about 
Paul Panzer 
coming back? 
Remember him 
as the original 
villain in “The 
Perils of Pauline?” 
etc. 

B.. WARREN, long associated with the 

Goldwyn company in an executive ca- 
pacity, has left to join the W. W. Hodkin- 
on organization as vice president. 


“Bill” Carrigan, with 
known on the stage 
Taliaferro. 


he doesn’t know he’s bei 
father is Thomas J. Carr 


Uncle Sam’s serv 


Once a serialer, always, 


ENRY “PATHE” LEHRMAN, once 

guiding genius of the Sunshine Come- 
dies, a William Fox subsidiary, is under in- 
dictment at Los Angeles, following an in- 
quiry into the mysterious disappearance of a 
comedy negative. A can of sand was 
shipped East labeled as negative and Lehr- 


One of the first published photographs of 
and 
Bill— sixteen 


take a whimsical pleasure 


version of “Checkers,” 





were directed 
by Sydney 
Franklin, Mary’s 
new director. 
Neilan, by the 
way, expects to 
enter the ranks 
of independent 
producers upon 
the conclusion 
of “In Old Ken- 
tucky” with 
Anita Stewart. Several of the big concerns 
have been dickering for Mickey’s services. 


“T°’RIEND AL—Well, Al, a bird is here 

taking my pitcher for the Kinograms 
or something, and I am embarrassed to 
death you might say, and especially on acct. 
of it being a moving pitcher and it’s hard 
for me to move, so it looks as if I was in 
for a tough P. M.” 

Ring Lardner, the creator of “Jack Keefe,” 
whose letters to “Friend Al” you have read 
in the Saturday Evening Post, wrote an- 
other when a cameraman turned the crank 
on him for a weekly, in Chicago recently. 


Campbell photograph 
his mother, who is 
screen as Mabel 
months—seems to 
in pretending that 
photographed. His 
igan, now doing a film 

for Fox, lately in 
ice on the seas. 


ng 
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T may have been the inherited tempera- 

ment of an ancestral tribal chief of the 
Congo that struck Rastus, a middle-aged, 
centle-appearing colored man, engaged to 
play the role of a butler at the Ince studio 
in support of Enid Bennett. His emolu 
ment was five per diem and at first he ap 
peared as satisfied therewith as director Fred 
Niblo. But one day Rastus saw himself on 
the screen in the projection room while the 
previous day’s “stuff” was being run off. 
The next day there was a butler shy on the 
Niblo set. A search for Rastus; and finally 
they found him, at home. He declined to 
go to the studio until an auto was sent for 
and his pay raised to ten per. As they were 
in the middle of the picture Niblo ground 
his teeth and let Rastus get away with it. 
Rastus is now out of work. If there is a 
studio black-list, that niggah is on it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NFLUENZA hit Australia hard. Through- 

out the whole country, theaters, shops 
and hotels have been closed up tight for 
four months, by Government order. Not 
enly was the Australian public affected, to 
say nothing of the exhibitors, but the Amer- 
ican exporters who supplied the Kangaroo 
country with film have lost from $25,000 to 
$30,000 a week during the shut-down. Aus- 
tralia depends upon our producers entirely 
for their screen material; and the film com 
panies have reaped large profits from the 
Australian fans. 


T must be a comfortable feeling for a star 
to know that the producers of his pic- 
tures are going to present them, too. The 
exhibitors who formed the First National 
circuit now handle a chain of more than 200 
first-run houses, and are affiliated with 600 
additional theatres. Let’s see—who are the 
First Nationalites? Chaplin; Pickford; Tal- 
madge (as soon as her Select contract ex 
pires) ; Jack Pickford; D. W. Griffith, Anita 
Stewart—and others to be announced, says 
Pr. N, 





OME time ago Lois Weber fell and broke 
her arm. It was badly set and caused 
the directress a lot of trouble as she persisted 
in working anyway. She kept her agreement 
to direct Anita Stewart’s picture to follow 
“Virtuous Wives,” and then had an opera, 
tion to reset her arm. Right now she is 
vacationing somewhere; and probably think- 
ing over two offers—one, according to rumor, 
from Famous Players-Lasky, the other from 
First National. 





RE you a professional designer and 

painter who wishes to become profi- 
cient in scenic design and mural decoration ? 
{f you are, you may obtain instruction along 
this line at the New York Evening School 
of Industrial Art, 204 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, where the Board of Education 
has inaugurated free classes for advanced 
students. Apply for admission on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday eve- 
nings to George K. Gombarts, Principal. 


aerate STEDMAN, who has _ been 
away quite long enough, will be seen 


hereafter in two productions a month for 
a new company which calls itself the “Grav 
Seal.” Why gray? 





re. city council of Vernon, California, 
has ruled that no motion picture com- 
pany may take pictures within its corporate 
limits. Inasmuch as the town has _ been 
chiefly supported by film people, who come | 
from Los Angeles to visit Vernon’s cafes and | 
attend Vernon’s prize-fights, the een | 


edict has roused the ire of the whole colony 
of cinemese. 


When 
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1OVO Catteries — 


Don’ t 
Overlook 
the Best Food 


Each Package Saves $3 


Remember Quaker Oats—the food of foods; the cheapest food and 
best food. 


Each 30-cent package yields6221 calories—the energy measure of food value. 
It costs on this basis about one-tenth the average cost of meats. Thus 





_each package served in place of meat saves about $3. 


The oat is a supreme food—the greatest food that grows. It is rich 
in protein — nearly 17 per cent. As an energy food it has age-old fame. 
It supplies the needed minerals. As a body-builder it stands first among 
the grain foods. 


You need other foods for variety. But the greatest breakfast you can 
serve is a dish of Quaker Oats. And the dish costs half a cent. 

This low-cost breakfast will average up your meal costs. And it starts 
the day with an almost ideal food. 


This is how some necessary foods compare in cost on the calory basis 
at this writing: 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats . : ; 5c Veal Cutlets ‘ ‘ - 57c 
Round Steak ‘ ° - 41c Average Fish . ° ° 60c 
Canned Peas. . : . 54c 


Quaker Oats 


Just Queen Grains Flaked 


In Quaker Oats you get exquisite flavor. They are flaked from queen 


grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel. 


Yet this luscious grade of oat food costs you no extra price. 
Prices Reduced to 12c and 30c a Package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


Her Message to Women 


“Personal Daintiness Assured!" 


HE is one of more than a million, who 

has found in wonderful NONSPI, cer- 
tain relief from Excessive Armpit Perspir- 
ation, with its attending complications of heart 
aches, humiliation and stained gowns. For her 
dress shields are no longer necessary. Without 
urtificial protection, she may wear her daintiest, 
filmiest gowns with perfect poise and assurance, 

About two applications a week of 


NONSPI 
Insures Dry, Odorless Under-Arms 
NONSPI is not merely a deodorant— 


it is a remedy for an abnormal condition. Un- 
scented and free from Artificial Coloring Matter 
A formula which consists in its entirety of Anti- 
septic and other Beneficial ingredients. Sold 
and recommended by dealers every- 
where; endorsed by leading physicians 
and chemists 

Use NONSPI and you 

may discard your dress shit ids 
One trial and 
the legion of 

iptly wrote 


4 
ation That Cx mevived It 


several mor ths’ supp! 


t harmtfu lt ve 
t pe respiration. 


THE NONSPI CO. 


Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 











insures mouth comfort to 
wearers of dental plates. 


It is an antiseptic powder | 


—tasteless and pleasant 
to use which when 
sifted evenly on a dental 
plate will hold it firmly 
in place. It 
Prevents sore gums, 
Promotes mouth hygiene, 
Aids facial appearance 


and is highly recommended by dentists. 35c, 50c, 
and $1.00 in U.S.A. If your druggist does not now 


keep it send us his name and 10c in stamps for trial size. 


| COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 216 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


| 


a 











are “‘as a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. ie —o not 
semovethem? Don't delay. 


STILLMAN’S fx 


Made especially to remove freckles 
Leaves the skinclear, smmouth and with- 
outablemish. Prepared by specialists 

with years of experience. Money re- 

funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair’ 


= Contains many beauty hints,and 
A describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO,.* 
. 32 Aurora, LiL 
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OLLOWING the lead of Tourneur, Cap- 

elanni, and other producers, Frank Lloyd 
has formed his own company, severing his 
connections with William Fox to strike out 
for himself. Lloyd made Bill Farnum’s best 
pictures for the Fox concern, including “A 
Tale of Two Cities” and “Les Miserables.” 


ROM the coast comes the report that 

Louise Glaum is shortly to marry again. 
Miss Glaum recently obtained her final de- 
cree of divorce from Harry Edwards, who 
later married Gladys Brockwell. J. Parker 
Reid, Miss Glaum’s manager, is the lucky 
man who may lead the peacock lady to the 
altar. 


HARLES CHAPLIN has gone in for 

airplane navigation. The comedian has 
long held the opinion that the ‘plane has 
reached the stage of commercial profit; and, 
with William Wrigley, Jr., the chewing-gum 
magnate, is going to promote an airplane line 
service between Los Angeles and Catalina Is- 
land. Wrigley owns most of the famous 
island resort. The contract awaits only 
Chaplin’s signature. Syd Chaplin is said to 
be going over the ground in Los Angeles and 


in Catalina for possible landing sites. 


OVING pictures would have an awful 

lot to answer for if all the newspaper 
reports were true. It seems that every time 
any fraud wishes to identify himself with an 
enterprise he says to the judge, “I am a 
motion picture actor—" or director, or, as in 
this case, the husband of a popular star. 
“L. L. Sullivan” seems to have set the small 
city of Greeley, Colorado, on its ear when 
he announced that he wished to look over 
the apple orchards there with the intention 


of purchasing and settling thereon with his | 


wife, Mae Marsh, the Goldwyn star. Mr. 
Sullivan further explained thai he was a 
photographer for Paramount-Artcraft, and 
that he had “shot” the scenes for Douglas 
Fairbanks’ picture, “He Comes Up Smiling.” 
He got his name in all the papers; and 


reader of PHotopLtay, who had heard that 
Miss Marsh’s husband was Louis Lee Arms, 
sent in a clipping in which Mr. Sullivan is 
quoted: “I spent four arduous years winning 
my wife and I expect her to leave the pic- 
ture-game when her Goldwyn contract ex- 
pires and come to live with me on my apple- 
orchard.” We have not heard of any fur- 
ther developments in the ambitious career of 
L. L. Sullivan. Miss Marsh is married to 
Louis Lee Arms, a former New York news- 
paper man. 


OBERT GORDON, the slim blonde hero 
of “Missing,” is back in harness—and 
civies. He has the leading part, opposite 
Bessie Love, in “A Yankee Princess,” for 
Vitagraph. Wheeler Oakman, too, is back 
from war; he is in a new Viola Dana picture. 
Oakman was one of the first actors to en- 
list; he left quietly and he returned even more 
quietly—it was necessary to put a news- 
hound on his trail to learn his whereabouts. 
ig five weeks of his initial engagement as 
a film actor, James J. Corbett, former 
world’s champion boxer, did more fighting 
than he did during his entire career in the 
roped arena, according to his own story. 
Whenever interest in the serial lags for a 
foot or two Director Jimmie Horne intro- 
duces another fight so the former champion 
must needs keep himself in what the sport 
writers designate as “the pink of condition.” 
The Corbett seria! is being made at Universal 
and is known as “The Midnight Man.” Cor 
bett is one of the few celebrities acquired by 
film interests chiefly for the value of his 
name who made good as a film player from 
the start. 


N addition to his coup in signing Texas 

Guinan for a series of two-reel westerns, 
William L. Sherrill has obtained Mack 
Swain’s signature to a contract calling for 
the services of the rotund comedian in no 
less than twenty-six comedies a year. Swain 
was the “Ambrose” of Sennett slap-stick. 











nearly three years ago. 
but is no longer Mildred Lee. 





Readers of Photoplay will recognize the centerpiece of this panel as Mildred Lee, 
the Kansas City girl who won honors in Photoplay’s Beauty and Brains contest 
She is now leading lady in the Lyons-Moran comedies 
Because her surname was the same as Mr. Moran's 
given name it was changed to Moore. 
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Plays and Players | 
(Continued ) 

N application for passports recently re- 

% vealed the fact thai Billie Rhodes, erst- 
while comedienne and now a dramatic star 
with-her-own-company, and William (‘‘Smil 
ing Bill”) Parsons, have been married some 
months. They plan to go to Europe to 
make pictures. Whether or not they will 
do a double act on the screen remains to be 

seen. 


W ‘ have heard of motion picture actors 
wrecking homes; but we never took | 
much stock in it before. However, a matinee 
idol is indeed to blame for breaking up the 
domestic bliss of the Finns, John, an iron- 
moulder, and Mary, his wife, who reside 
at 417 West Fifty-third Street, New York. 
Had it been a girl, Mrs. Mary Finn, a movie 
fan, would have named her Mary Pickford 
Finn. But when a baby boy was born to 
bless their home, Mrs. Finn was puzzled— 
for the moment. The situation was a diffi 
cult one, both Mr. and Mrs. Finn admitted; 
and finally Mrs. Finn decided to think it 
over. That day arrived. After the chris- 
tening dinner, Mrs. Finn said to the guests: 
“John and I had planned to name it ‘Mary 
Pickford.’ But it’s a boy. So we'll call it 
Francis—‘Francis X. Bushman _ Finn.’!” 
“Francis X. Bushman Finn!’ came a cry 
that was more like a groan. And John, 
Finn, seizing a platter of roast beef from 
the festive board, smashed it over Mrs. Finn’s 
head. Mrs. Finn is not one to permit any- 
one to question her good judgment. She 
broke a wine bottle—several—in retaliation ; 
and the merry argument continued until the 
police arrived. It is believed the Finns have 
finally decided to name their offspring “Johr 
Finn, Junior,” than which there is no bette 
Trish name. 


NTERNATIONAL will release its outpu 

through Famous Players-Lasky. Thi 
means a combine of the William Randolph 
Hearst and Adolph Zukor interests, provid- 
ing for the distribution by Famous of nine 
International productions a year. The brand, 
Cosmopolitan Productions, derived from th« 
well-known Hearst publication of the same 
name; the pictures, filmizations of the prod- 
uct of the Hearst writers, including Robert 
Chambers, Jack London, Elinor Glyn, Cos 
mo Hamilton, E. Phillips Oppenheim et al 
“The Dark Siar,” by Chambers, is the firs’ 
release, directed by Allan Dwan; enacted 
principally by Marion Davies. Frances Ma- 
rion, who gave up her job as script write: 
for Mary Pickford to march into Germany 
with the American Army of Occupation and 
incidentally to do some motion picture work 
for the government, is now the highest sal- 
aried photoplaywright in the industry, draw- 
ing a salary of $1,000 per week for adapting 
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to the screen the storics by the Hearst nov 
elists. 


HE court may take a hand in the bud- 

ding future of Henry B. Warner in the | 
movies. According to latest reports, Warner | 
will have to do one of two things: return to | 
the cast of “Sleeping Partners,” the John D. | 
Williams comedy which was having a suc- | 
cessful New York run when Warner left the | 
cast to go west and make pictures; or he will | 
have to discontinue his film work for Robert- | 
son-Cole. When Warner received the offer 
for a year’s work in the films, he gave two 
weeks’ notice to the producer, packed up, 
and left. Williams, discovering a remon- 
strance to be useless, took his case to court, 
claiming that he had a contract with the 
actor which called for his services “for the 
run” of the play. The court found that 
the clause “for the run” meant so long as the 
production was profitable to the producer. 
Warner’s first picture, “A Man Who Turned 








White,” is already under way. 
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Ask your wife how long 
BMD. wears! : 
She checks the laundry! 


BMD. quality ean only be 
obtained in BV_D Underwear 


If it hasn't this Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


|BV D) 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg US Pat Off and Foreign Countries) 


It isnt B.D. Underwear 








| | 
‘ ai | 
4 i | B.V.D. Coat Cut  B.V.D. Sleeveless, 
np ae Undershirts and Knee Closed Crotch Union 
] Length Drawers. Suits (Pat. U. S.A.) 
$100 $175 


The Garment The Suit 


THE B.V.D. COMPANY 
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A REGULAR “% 
HOLD UP 


A few ounces of KAPO Ceibasilk as 

applied by us will hold up the heavi- 

est person, in the water, for 3 months. 

(Used by U.S. and foreign Governments for 
this purpose.) 


THAT ’S WHY 


KAPO 




















































LIFE-SAVINC CARMENTS 
Absolutely protect you from the danger of 
drowning and cramps and from all worry. 

Very light, comfortable, and secure. 
THEY ARE NOT FILLED WITH AIR 
SWIM-WINGS $2 
For Bathing and Swimming 
WATER-VESTS $6 
For Boating and Swimming 
OCEAN WAISTCOATS $12 
For Travelers and Sportsmen 
For MEN— WOMEN — CHILDREN 
Chest measurements for all garments : — Size 

No. 1, 24 to 30 inches; Size No. 2, 32 to 
36 inches; Size No. 3, 38 to 44 inches; 
Size No. 4, 46 to 50 inches. 
Sold by Department and Sporting Goods 
~ Stores everywhere ; if not easily obtainable, 
will send post-paid upon receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 
KAPO MFC. CO. 
BOSTON, MASS.., U. S. A. 
IT ISN’T SAFE TO WAIT 
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Fashion says y 
nen use of [ 


DEL:A‘TONE\ 


is necessary so lon} as 
sleeveless 3owns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 

ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 
correct style. That is why 


“they all use Delatone”’ 
Delatone 1 is an old and well known scien- 
tific preparation for the 
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quick, safe and certain f 
removal of hairy ‘ 
drowths, no matter how 

thick or stubborn. After | 
application the skin is } 


clear, firm and hairless, 
with no pain or discol- 
oration. d 
Beauty specialists recom- 
mend Delatone for 
removal of objectionable 
hair from face, neck or } 


prLLOUs 
Yc PAR 








arms. 
SHEFFIELD 
Cc Druggists sell Deiatone; ! 
WEXFORD BLOG or an original 1 oz. jar 
CHICAGO 4 


will be malied to any 
address on receipt of 
$1 by } 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. | 
Dept. HV., 339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ti. ¢C 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE: JOINTS 














WOMEN 


Fischer, DEOTECTOR 


A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. om in.any shoe; no larger size re- 
quired. er one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PHoToPpLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Do Married Men Make the 
Best Husbands? 


Should story writers write the best screen 


stories ? 


The conclusion of Mr. Pollock’s 


second article on Motion Picture Authorship. 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 


( HE first installment of this number 

in the Pollock series was published 
in PuHotopLray Macazine for May. 
Rather than abbreviate it—it was too 
lengthy for complete publication in one 
issue—we divided it, and here conclude 
it, in full. Mr. Pollock’s third article will 
appear in PHotropLay Macazine for 
July—The Editor.) 


VERY author of my acquaintance regards 
his task as pi ictically done when he has 
mapped out his plot—that is, written his 
scenarie. “The dialogue,’ says .\ugustus 

Thomas, “is child’s play.” A man can write al 

most as many novels or dramatic pieces as he 

can think out, or get to the movie-manuscript 
ind that hardly would be in. excess ot 
six a year. The number of words is 
no more important than the question of how 
many steps one takes to walk a mile. Sardou 
said the plot of any good play could be set 
down upon the back of a visiting-card. Ilis 
own “A Scrap of Paper” he summarized in 
tifty-nine words, but the gist of the whole 
comedy there, and certainly was not worth 
because it had been briefly outlined. John 

Luther Long’s story of “Madame Butterfly” 

is considerably shorter than the aver movie 

scenario, yet it made a_ successful book, a 

r play, a suecessful opera, and a suc- 

, earning, altogether, about a hun- 

dred times the thousand dollars that, because 

f the number of words it contained, would have 

seemed to the film producers fit and adequate 

tion. 

difhceulty appears to be that 

are of comprehending 

labor. understand seffing d 

that is physical. Sixteen years 

was his agent, William A. 

me dictating a story 

ibout Grace George. “Do your 
stuff ?”” he exclaimed. ‘Gee, 
ty this logic, of course. the literary 

thy of hire works with an 
fountain pen or a buck-jumping 

The outside idea of the author 
taining among old-line theatrical managers almost 
is generally as among motion picture producers, 

fanciful and grotesque. Writing is a 

ing No especial qualification or ‘train 

do it who has time, and 
well as another. The author is 
evil, generally sae Ag moon 
delinquent, quite incapable of 
sometimes long-haired, 

impractical and re- 
bullied—according to 
lied-to, and who, as 

Sand, “gives literature 

produces maste rpieces 

By in the night, 

and scribbling madly 


stage, 
hive or 


was 


P 
less 
awe 
| 
-uccessful 


cessful picture 


emunel 
Phe 


1; 
miucers 


these film 
ral 


Tw 


( apable 
manual They 
because 
go, when I 
Brady found 


ras 
press 
newspaper 
you lictate 
that’s casy!” .. . 
most 
ident 


laborer 
Mproy 
typewriter! 
mie job, ob 


his 


his 


is a notion 
thing requ 
rg; anyone 
person about as 
a necessary 
struck, mentally 
doing what he has done, 
isually ill-dressed, always 
bellious, to be humored or 
his st¢ nding —caiies and 
someone said of ¢ reorge 
as a cow gives milk.” He 
by getting very drunk, 
seized with an inspiration, 
upon the bed-sheet. Creation is a matter of 
drudgery. of so-many-hours-a-day and rain 
checks, of system and perseverance and a time- 
clock would make the author as unromantic 
md as unvictimizable—as artists without “fancy 
easels and velvet coats.”’ All business men, | 
suppose, have this innate contempt of intellec- 
tual labor as something easy and charlatanic. 
That is why doctors and authors are the last 
to be paid. 
Naturally, 
class that 
—preclu les 
a matter of 


can one 


g in the 
producers 

work as 
thing sacred 

From the 
have de- 
ary con- 


this misconception—stron 
predominates among picture 
any reverence for finished 
pride, as inviolate, a 
from inexpert and vandal touch. 
quotations in my first article you will 
duced that, among most authors, mercen 
siderations are second to the dread of mutila- 
As I have said before, it is not pleasant 
or profitable to lose your reputation through bad 
work you didn’t do. Praxiteles altered by the 
village stone-cutter or Titian touched-up by the 
town sign-painter would be no more ridiculous 
than Augustus Thomas dramatized, or O. Henry 
filled-in, or Rudyard Kipling given form and sus- 
pensive interest by the “high-priced experts”— 
mostly hacks and penny-a-liners—who have failed 
to do the trick themselves. What is the advan- 
tage of having parts made by skilled mechanics 
if your car is to be assembled by a novice? If 
you wich to learn what happens when this hap- 
pens, and why the certainty of its happening 


tion. 





advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


keeps the best writers out of the movies, 20 back 
ind read my twenty-five authors! Read my a 

ticle, “Don’t Blame the Author,” in The J’: 

torial Review! Then, if you still doubt the man 
handling; if you want to know why the best 
writers, when they do try, don’t get results in 
film; if you want to assure yourself that book- 
and plays rewritten aren't as worth-while as orig 


work—that 
that 


inal 
good as 
tended—read 
your favorite 


nothing converted is as fit and 
which is used for what it 
your favorite novel, or 
drama, and afterward see it on the 
sereen! You will understand why Mr. Mack 
says no author willingly comes out of a imv- 
tion picture theater, after looking at one 
stortes, “unless he wears a mask!’ 

This habitual vandalism is as 
and egomaniacal as it is unintelligent 
ing in a of humor. They told 
how to sit at the piano! They would 
rie, and fave reshaped Pinero, boldly anid 
remcrselessly as any shopworn yarn lifted from 
Breezy Stories or The Detective Story Mag 
zine! Thomas Dixon, cre: ator of and part) 
in “The Birth of a Nation,’ * went into picture 
production partly that “my views might be re- 
spected and my works reach the screen in recog 
nizable form.” That, of course, couldn’t be 
pected by a mere author! Plays and even 
are reconstructed, but, if not by the authors, at 
least with their help and concurrence. A clause 
requir ing this is a part of every cont: 
side the movies! “Do you imagine,” 
Mr. lack, “that David Belasco ever cut 
line of ‘Tiger Rose,’ or made a_ 
situation, without consulting me 
telasco is a playwright himself, 
craftsman, while “the average 

iasn’t intelligence enough to 
writer! . . « If | ama 
out wife's sister, or mother, 
which unmistakably reads that an operation is 
necessary, and are not quite of my 
ability to perform that operation, whom do you 
call in to assist me? Some interne from a Post 
Graduate Llospital? Some chap riding all day 
on the back of an ambulance? No! You pick 
a man of greater reputation ane achievement thar 
mine—known to know more!” 

The come-back to these urticles, of ¢ 
he that the screen doesn’t want my “best au 
thors’”—my Athertons and Tarkingtons anid 
Hughes. Well . . . if ~—e- that’s a 
confession, not a defence! “The industry is get 
ting on splendidly without them.’ Po which I 
reply that it isn’t getting on sple: ididly, and it 
idn’t vetting on without them. It is coaxing 
and cajoling, and, so far, pretty generally in 
ain, because it doesn’t speak our language! 
‘The men who write stories, novels, -plays, can’t 
write for the film. Picture stutf is a ditferent 
kind of stuff.” It isn’t a different kind— merely 
a different quality! Miss Jordan, in first 
letter, spoke of “a strong dramatic plot which 
vould be better in pictures than in a novel.” 
There ain’t no such animal! You might as well 
speak of a ton of unformed steel that would be 
better in a bridge than in a building. Good stee 
is equally good in any structure. The steel that 
isn’t used for the best structures isn’t the 
steel—that’s all! The picture people admit this 
when they take plots that haze been used in 
novels, and plays, to make their highest-grade 
features. As Mr. Scott replied, “‘a strong dra- 
matic plot” is “material for a novel, or else it 
is just the usual motion picture junk!” 

When Miss Jordan, and her confreres, ask 
for material that has been set aside as unsuit- 
able for employment in first-class fiction, they are 
asking for “seconds,” and counting upon getting 
first-class fiction at second-hand. y He adaaueer 
the camouflage, they are doing this only 
they won’t bid against publishers, 
for bricks from wrecked houses. No wonder on, 
after another of my correspondents referred to 
“by-products!”’ Every experienced consumer 
knows that you get the best only by paying for 
the best. The rarest thing in the world is a bar- 
gain. There are magazines that offer one cent 
a word for copy, and magazines that offer twen- 
tv-five cents a word, but their literature is not 
of the same quality. Do the pictures want to 
class with The Ginger Pot and Snappy Stories, 
or with the Cosmopolitan and the Century? They 
can’t reach the higher standards by employing 
cent-a-word authors, or by lifting their material 
from cent-a-word magazines. How long could 
the Cosmopolitan or the Century maintain its 
standards without recognized authors—without 
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Do Married Men Make 
the Best Husbands? 


(Continued) 


any of the authors mentioned in these articles? 
How long could the book-publishers do it, or 
the theaters? Even in film-land—now—the best 
pictures are made by the companies that pay 
writers the best prices. No other features at- 
tain the average of Paramount, which frequently 
gives $3,500 for a scenario, and has produced 
oolaia ral work by Charles Kenyon, caontae Mid- 
dleton, Daniel Carson Goodman, George Jean 
Nathan, and Reginald Wright eg 

On its face, the claim that these men, and their 
kind, can’t provide the best buyable material 


for the screen, is absurd. “If we can write for 
the stage says Mr. Mack, “‘we can write for 
the reen. . . . The very stars you are 
eels five thousatid dollars a week we mad: 

with good plays and good parts!” But the first 


lesson learned by the author of “Tige Rose, 


and by every other author who ever ped led 
scenarios, is to arte down Like Mark Swan, 


he found “that they bought only the worst, the 
most obvious and cor nmonplace, o f my products.” 
W hy? Look over the arbiters! Do you think 

raduated furriers and jewellers and cloth-spong- 
ers and dry-goods dealers from Oshkosh are the 
best judges of dramatic literature? Is it likely 
that the critic who bids a subordinate ‘get into 
communication with that man Dickeis,’’ kn ws 
where to go or what he’s got when he gets it 


Or is it more likely that his taste in fiction vill 
ontinue to be the taste of the furrier and jew 


elle: ind) = cloth-sponger and = dry-goods-de aler 2 
“You'll charge me with having written rotten 
stuff for the movies,” says Mr. Mack an 
right! J charge you with accept , 

We are forgetting, perhaps, that the best au 
thors don't approach the novies in the propet 
spirit—that they “have no real interest in this 
job.’ Well, in the words of the authority 
responsible for our quotation, why in Kansas 
City should they have? Under the condition 
“A photoplay’s something they expect to toss 
off in half a da — Isn't that what the picture 
men are insisting upon, as an excuse for low 
prices, ian +e talk about. “brief outlines,” 
‘not a finis shed piece of work,” and plots “which 
do not appeal to you for — use’?  “"We'r 
compelled to employ a= staff of high-priced ex 
perts to go over your wor rk What do you 
care?’ We do care: that’s the trouble! “Dab 
bling!” Yes, and, with Mr. Mack, we adinit 
cannot do good work “with a half-heart. Loi 


how cau we go at the thing whole-heartedly while 
you arbitrarily alter our stories and set up your 


own standards as final? When we hear men 
reverence ~Johu Luther Long, author of “Ma 
dame Butterfly” and “A Prince of Ulusion” 
told they will be paid what they ask tf. and when 
their product satisfies the cloth-spongers and dry 
goods-dealers ? When we sus pect that royalties, 


in the rare instances when they are agreed upon, 
are paid upon doctored accounts, and have con 
sulted detectives with regard to important com 
panies credited with maintaining an elaborate 
system for the theft of submitted ideas? 

“You won't learn the busiress,” Learn ‘ 
writing . . . from whom: Our magazine 
stuff we submit to a jury of our peers to eo 
cated and cultured men of literary training. 
Our plays we read to David Belasco, or George 
Cohan, or Winchell Smith, or Henry Miller 
“and they tell you, with some authority, what 


is wrong. Not so your sce nario editor. fle tells 
you ‘this is not picture stuff,’ and you ponder, 
and you worry, and your ego is hurt, and what 
you consider your good judgment is warped 
Then he buys the story you thought least of... 
and suddenly you see the light. That story is 
stupid, bromidic, obvious.” \nyway, what is 


there to learn? What fundamental differences 
hetween a photostory and any other kind of a 
story, or a photoplay and any other kind of a 
play? What variances of tecim ique that an or 
dinarily intelligent man, with some talent for 
writing, and some training, couldn't master in 
a month? Thomas Dixon, with much experi- 
ence, says “in a week.”” Rex Beach, with more, 
confesses that a famous director told him “a 
scenario I'd prepared after two hours’ study of 
the method was the best he’d ever seen. This 
job, like every other writing job, is a matter of 
literary skill, and narrative and dramatic in 
stinct, and that is just what the hacks haven’t 
got, and can’t acquire. Mutual understanding 
is essential, and you or I certainly understand 
their phi toplays better than they understand our 
plays.” ‘“‘We may not know your game as you 
know it,” adds Mr. Mack, “but it’s your game 
that’s wrong! You buy a play, but’ you make 
a picture! 

However, if the technique of the studio were 
a technique requiring years for its mastery, is 
there a better way to get masters than by encour- 
aging those fundamentally fitted to acquire mas- 
ership? Publishers and theatrical managers have 
no_ difficulty inducing writers to learn story- 
building, and dramatic construction, or in se- 
curing their sustained and interested co-opera- 
tion, through long and trying revision and re- 
hearsal. But then publishers and managers are 
quick to see and seek the promising tyro; to 


When 
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“How do you like my cookies, 
Norman?” asks Constance 


Yes, gentle reader, it is none other than 
Constance Talmadge,and she made the cookies 
with her kitchenette stand-by, Carnation Milk 


HEN you gaze upon the popular Constance Talmadge, the 
Select Pictures Corporation’s ever-so-popular star, being wooed 
by the hero, thwarted by the villain, and otherwise cheered and 
harassed reel-by-reel, litthke would you think that in her hours of 
ease she whirls in and cooks things better’n mother used to make. 





But it’s true. And when it comes to cookies! Or gingerbread! 
Um-m-m! She takes her Carnation cook book in hand and takes a 
can of Carnation from her little pantry shelf and then and there she 
becomes the wiz. of the kitchenette. 


Carnation Milk is “from contented cows”—which 
means that it is just fresh, pure, wholesome 
milk, evaporated to the consistency of cream, 
then hermetically sealed and sterilized, so that 
it will always be pure and wholesome until 
you open it. It is the only milk supply your 
home requires, because you use it undiluted 
with your coffee and cereals, and you re- 
duce its richness with pure water (say, 
half water and half Carnation) for cooking 
and drinking. Convenient—always ready. 
Economical—no waste. Safe—always pure. 







If you will drop a postal card request to the Carnation Milk Products Company, 
684 Consumers Building, Chicago, a handsome booklet will be sent that not 
only tells you all about pure milk, but gives a hundred choice, tested recipes as well. 








Remember —Your Grocer has Carnation 
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E very 
Womans 
Depilatory: 








| Remove Hair 
the Common-sense Way 


F merely removing hair from the 

surface of the skin were all that 
were required of a depilatory, a 
razor would solve the eadinene 
hair problem. 
De Miracle, the original sanitary 
liquid, does more than remove sur- 
face hair. It devitalizes it, which 
is the only common-sense way to 
remove hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 
De Miracle requires no mixing. It 
is ready for instant use. Simply wet 
the hair and it is gone. Only genu- 
ine De Miracle has a money back 
guarantee in each package. 
FREE BOOK with testimonials of 
eminent physicians, surgeons, der- 
matologists and medical journals, 
explains how De Miracle devital- 
izes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 





Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 


At all toilet counters, or direct from 
us, in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


| De iracle 


: Sacra Park Ave. and 129th St. 
= New York 

















FF RECKLES 


(i Mo 

e oS, 4 Now Is the Time to Get 

(! Wp Rid of These Ugly Spots 
7 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
Yd ashamed of your fre ckles, as _ OTHINE — double 


Y, strength—is guarantee 3 to remove these h omely spots. 
WY Simply get an ounce 


P OTHINE 


double strength — from your druggist, and app oly a little of it 
night and morning and you should 8 hat even the 
worst freckles have begun to disap} pe or, whil e the . shte ~4 
ones, have vanished entirely, It is seldom that rn h 
one ounce is needed to complet ely clear the skin and cae : 
beautiful clear complexion, 


* Be sure to ask for the double strength OTHINE, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles. 


























Learn Nursing—NQOW! 


Trained nurses are scarce. Hospitals 

and private patients need more than are available. 
Never before such a demand as now. Every nurse busy 
at good pay. This is your golden opportunity to become 
a trained nurse and easily secure a fine position at S20 
to $30 per week. You can quickly master our special 
Training Course during your spare time at home and 
receive diploma approve “d by best doctors. Kasy terms. 
Hospital experience given if desired. We help you find 
employment. Write at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, Dept. B, 1555 N. LaSalle St, CHICAGO 
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compensate, encourage, and arrange competent novel and the cheap melodrama out of business, 
collaboration for him, and to assure him a re without affecting the $1.50 book or the $2 play. 
ward worth striving for in the future. In a field they have made their own, without 
should we hile you | n?” For the r ompetition from outside, these illiterati haven't 
reason you eggs en you tt developed a single real reputation! Not a single 
ch ckens! re W D Winston Churchill or Edw: rd Sheldon! They 
s] ! “Does ly else haven't brought forth a single story of genuin 
when they mater and enduring value! : : 
was a junior in a la\ and his first “We should worry!” 
manu cript prett crt became “On You should! 7 
rrial,” and it: utl visitor at the Your stories are bad, and everybody knows it! 
bank. .\very Hopwood, college, the The public knows it, and sabe why, and the 
living image of Johnny Bostonbeans, took the experts in story-telling know it, and have told 
makings of a play to Wagenhals & Kemper. you why! : 
They hitched him up with an experienced dram- They are bad because your authorship is i 
atist. 2 him his half the standard royalties, competent and your system a failure! 
and produced *“Clothes.”’ Three years later he They are bad because you are bidding fo: 
handed Wager ick & Kemper about half a mil- cast-off ideas, by-products, used material! De 
lion with “Seven Days.” Do y you think Hopwood cause you are producing the s nemeed best of first 
wot uld have studied and struggled on the prom raters, or the first-best of second-raters, or sec- 
“if u perfect yourself, and make a ond-hand stuff picked from’ any see Se gn filled 
y a thousand dollars each for in by third-raters! 
whe have put his best into The result proves the condition, and the con 
or stuck through weeks’ dition makes inevitable the result! 
L ir and Warm« ." that was You have let loose a flood of fiction cheap, 
with almost one day’s salary of ae violent, superficial, elementary, common 
: place, 1a eae unliterary, undramatic, without 
No author worth while will work on these em ee » to life or character or human expe- 
terms, and the fact that an author does it proves rience! ; 
he isn't worth while. Jf he were he weuldn’t This isn’t the judgment of the disgruntled 
have , “By their works ye shall know them!’’ and th malcontent! a It’s an accepted fact, a 
The ficti ion-factories of the film men have been ubject of general comment, the weak point in 
fatuous and unqualified failure. \part from your imposing edifice, a state of affairs that has 
the pete wd and mutilation of stutf already got past interesting only writer and producer! 
published or produced, they haven't provided Your patrons are complaining! 
enough material to keep the game going—not Your authors ci an’t give you anythin bettcr! 
oue-fifth of that used—and the quality of what The authors who could, won’t! c 
they have provided merely has put the dim What are you going to do about it? 












































































Ben Alexander has made your acquaintance with at least a dozen sets of parents in 

the last year, beginning with his Franco-American father and mother in “ Hearts 

of the World.” None of these, however, were real. Here is a first glimpse of his 

genuine, indisputable and very own dad, N. B. Alexander, of Marlborough Gardens, 
Hollywood. N. B. is the boy playing the horse. 
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MAY ALLISON 

Popular Screen Star says: 

“The idea of combining cuticle 
“o remover and nail bleach wai a 
happy thought indeed, I am 
delighted with this new prep- 
aration, The HYGLO Nail 
Poltsh ts an old favorize of mine 
because it sints and poltshes the 
natls exceeding!y well.” 


lite of doubt. He never knows anything 
for sure. The director of dramatic pic- 
tures knows when he has made a good 
photoplay because good drama has a uni- 
versal appeal. The comedy director, how- 
ever, has no standard of weights and meas- 
ures to guide him because what will make 
one person laugh may bore another, and 
completely pass over the head of the third. 
Of course there are the usual sure-fire gags 
that can be resorted to in a pinch, the chase, 
or the exaggerated mechanical tricks, but 
10 miner ever dug farther or deeper for the 
elusive gold than does the comedy maker 
delve into real life for the little things 
that will evoke laughter. 

“IT endeavor to cater to the masses as 
well as the classes, not forgetting the kids. 
Children like the purely physical comedy- 
the fall and the knock down, and the more 
exaggerated the action, the more they laugh. 
The average person watching a comedy on 
the screen does not want to be compelled to 
think—to figure out a piece of business— 
so that there is always a little hesitancy in 
dealing with. satire and the, little subtleties 
that are enjoyed by clever people. 

‘An illustration of satire that didn't ‘get 
over’ with the masses is furnished by the 
scene in ‘Moonshine’ of the elaborately fur 
nished underground retreat of the moonshin- 
ers. The travesty was carried a little too 
far. Take again the scene of the moonshin- 


ers donning evening clothes for dinner, It 
‘went’ great with those who are familiar VY, 

: : : yr 
with social customs and slipped completely O} C7} ll 


over the heads of those who were not. Yet 


the kids invariably ‘got’ it for they imme- ” “i 
diately sensed the incongruity of the rough- Imp) CSSIOV1 dW 
neck mountaineers putting on ‘soup and Fifty Perfect 


ee But as a piece of business it scored a Carefully e NManicured HYGLO 


failure on the whole because it required 


thought to grasp the satire; somehow it wa H. d 6 Manicures for 
out of rhythm. Wi ONVC) 'S One Dollar 


“Every ‘gag’ in a production is as care- 
fully analyzed after it has been released as | ,, ’ This complete HYGLO Outte 
it is during the course of production. An Because personal appearance plays so important a 
entire five-reel dramatic photoplay may de- | part in the success of a professional actress, most 
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makes it easy for every woman to 
have carefully manicured finger nails, 


pend —T on _ — = still be | stars of the stage and screen have a keen appre- — it includes a bottle 4 —. 
a success. A two-reel comedy to be success- ss ee es - ‘ . . Cc .O Cuticle Remover and Nai 
Mie eel comedy to be s — ciation of the value of the little niceties of the < ticle Remove ; 
ful must have a dozen laugh producing sit- : Bieach combined, a jar each of 
uations or ‘gags’ and must never lag for a | tllette, such as well kept finger nails. HYGLO Nail White and Nail 


moment 3 —* - ar ; an Polish Paste (Pink) and a cake of 

“The same plot can be done over and over They realize the added charm of a carefully HYGLO Nail Polish, as well as 
again in the so-called features but the com- | manicured hand and the wondertul impression tt 
edy without new gags is a failure. That's 
why most comedy directors, after a while 


in the business, go around talking to them- Y . 
selves instead of giving out interviews. It’s Graf’s 
a hard life.” 

It is not generally known that Roscoe Ar- 


buckle is one of the first—perhaps the first Ma 5 Pn bi 
—stage player on the Coast to “break into nicure epara ions 
the pictures.” It was eleven years ago, : ; 
nearly, when the late Francis Boggs brought | have for many years been favored by those of the stage 
the first motion picture company to Los | and screen because HYGLO quality never varies and every 
Angeles. Arbuckle was playing in a little | HYGLO product is guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction 
theater devoted to tabloid musical comedies F ream capes : 
when « friend who had just stasted o pic- | 5% O87 SP ey et casa we ee 
ture theater induced 1 to call on Al HYGLO Preparation; including HYGLO Nail Polish, in 
with the result that he was engaged during cake or powder; HYGLO Cuticle Remover and Naii 
his spare time, at Ss a day te act a sincle Bleach combined; HYGLO Nail White; and HYGLO 
ate a pc - aoe sw nee ye a. ee 
reel productions. He worked in three of | 4 Polish Paste (Pink.) 
them, then forsook the camera stage until Ee a ee, 
~ - . * « . ah Alanicure ep ons 3 $0: y 
Mack Sennett induced him to join him at good drug stores and department stores at 25 cents 
Keystone. That was five years ago this each, or will be mailed direct by us, upon receipt 
spring. It may be a hard life but since then of remictance,1f your dealer is not supplied = ; ; 
Roscoe has lost no weight and he has f , 
boosted his salary up into the six figure GRAF BROS os Ine. es 


class. It might have been much worse. 
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OME theatrical joker has announced a | ——————___________4@5 
farewell tour of Uncle Tom’s Cabin— 
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To tell you ! 
Copyright MCBIXLA by Leo Fe 


‘Youll lov 
Ou OVE 
The warmth ef a sunbeam—the 
cheeryness of a smile-.the delight- 
fulness of recreation— steal jnto your 
heartthrough this beautiful newsong, 
Eyes brighten, hearts lighten to the 
wistful melody of “Bythe Campfire”’ 
a melody whose lure is fascinating 
alike for dancing and singing. 

“By the Campfire’’ is the hit of 
the hourin theatre, homeand 
restaurant, on piano, player- 
piano or talking machine. 
EIGHT OTHER WONDERFUL SONGS : 

“When You Look in the Heart 
of a Rose” 
“Sing Me Love's Lullaby” 
“How Can You Tell” 
“The Radiancein your Eyes” 
“Give Me all of You” 
“Persian Moon” 
“Love, Here is My Heart” 


“Keep all your Love pe Me” 


35c a copy--3 tor $1 
From your aler or vairect 
Band or orchestra, 25¢ ea 


** You can't gowrong with any Feix ~~ x 





LEO FEIST, Inc., Feist Bldg., New York | 





Your legs will appear straight 
when you wear 


Straightleg Garters 


Remarkable invention—Combination hose 
supporter and pant-leg Straightener 
Quickly adjusted to fit various degrees 
of bowlegs; as easy to put on and com- 
fortable to wear as any ordinary garter 
no harness or padded forms; just an 
ingenious special garter for bowlegged 
men improves appearance wonderfully. 
Bowlegged men everywhere are wearing them; enthusias 
i mailed in plain envelope. 
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718 Trust Co. Bldg. DAYTON, OHIO 
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where in the U. S. (Canada 65 cts.) 
This special offer is made as a trial 
subscription. Also it will avoid the old 
story “Sold Out” if you happen to be a 
little late at the news-stand. 


Send postal order to Dept. 17E. 
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She discovers the floorwalker at the safe, 


The Saint-with-a-~ Past 


ONSIDER Carefully 
The Saint-with-a-Past. 
The Lavender Lady 


With white-white Forehead 

More Sinned against than Sinning. 
(You’ve Got to Take her Word for it.) 
She May Be 

A Baby-Vamp, 

But you Just Can’t blame her 
She’s So Exuberant. 

They Wrote That Original 

“T Just Can’t Make my Eyes Behave” 
For Anna Held; but 

The Saint-with-a-Past 

Is Carrying On. 

You Usually See her 

Behind a Counter 

Dispensing Mary-garden. 

The fannyhurst floorwalker 
With the Wicked Mustache 
Pursued her; you See, 

He Knows her Past. 

The Poor Saint 

Simply has to Give Up her Job. 
She Goes Home— 

She Hasn't Even 

Enough to Stop 

At an Arm-Chair Foodery— 

To her Little Hall-bedroom, 

And is About 

To Twist the Gas-jet, when 

The Young Man Across the Hall 
Rescues Her. 

(He’s Writing a Book, you Know— 
On the Masses, or Something. 


| He Pushes a Slick Pen, 


And he has 

A Family Name, 

A Soft Collar, and 

A Perpetual Surprised Expression— 
It’s His Eye-brows.) 

However— 


He Doesn’t Act Surprised. 


| He Picks her Up, 


And Carries her 


| Into his Room, 
| And Acts Through it All 


As if he Rescued 

Saints 

Every Day in the Week. 

Well, 

He’s Used to it; 

He does it in Every Other Picture. 
Even When 

She Opens 

Those Aureate Eyes, 

And Pushes Back the Hair 

From her white-white Forehead— 
Even then 

He is quite at Ease, 


And Begins to Chat 

About the Influence of Tolstoi 

On Russian Literature. 

He Pities her; and Thinks 

Of the Girl-he-was-going-to-Marry 
Before the Uplift Bug Bit him. 

And Reflects Bitterly 

That he Wishes 

He Could Help 

All the Poor Struggling Saints 

To be Happier. 

He Talks to her Gently, 

And then He Decides 

To Take her Home, 

To His Mother, 

As an Experiment. 

He Believes in her, and 

Believes in her; even When 

The Floor-walker Confronts her, 
And the Family Tiara 

Disappears Mysterious!y 

One Rainy Night, and Suspicion Points 
To the Gal. 

But Wait a Minute— 

Remember the Scene 

Where she, Wakened, 

Hears a Noise in the Library, 

And Clasps 

Her Pearl-Handled Revolver. 

And Steals Down-stairs, 

And Discovers the Floorwalker 

At the Safe, 

And with No Thought of Self, 
Rouses the Family, 

Points to the F. W. 

And Promptly Faints? 

The Willun 
Tells on her, but 
She Doesn’t Care: 
Does Our Hero. 
Even Mama 
Relents, and Clasps 

Our Saint-with-a-Past 

To her panes Bosom. 

Then the Saint 

Tells Him 

That she Hasn’t, Really, 

Any Particular Past 

To Speak Of, 

And that Anyway, 

She’s Tried Awfully Hard 

To Live it Down. 

She Looks the Part 

In her Last Close-Up— 

But Listen: 

Every Time 

You see this Lady 

Who Plays the Saints-with-a-Past, 
Don’t You Have to Think 

Of her Three Children, at Home? 


and Neither 















The Red Lantern 


(Concluded from page 41) 


her half-sister—the man that she loved were 
hiding. Even now they might be meeting 
their deaths. And she would be the cause. 
Had she not drawn her sword in the council 
of the nation and proclaimed, “War to the 
Knife’’? 

A council meeting was held that day in 
the royal throne room, and the Boxer God- 
dess solemnly advised the sending of a mes: 
senger with a flag of truce to the opposing 
army. 

A short time later, the trumpet of truce 
was heard above the fighting before the 
British Legation, and the figure of a Chinese 
boy, with a handkerchief partly concealing 
his face, waving a white flag, advanced 
through the soldiery. 

In.ide the building the boy sought for 


Blanche Sackville and her father, Sir 
Philippe. He found the English girl stand- 
ing apart. He removed the handkerchief 


from his face, and Blanche saw that the 
boy was Mahlee. 

Sir Philippe Sackville, standing in the 
fobby, winced when his daughter spoke 
Mahlee’s name and told him of the girl’s 
desire to speak to them together. Then 
he threw his arm about Blanche’s shoulder, 


as if seeking protection, and approached 


the boyish figure waiting for them. 

The soul of Mahlee leaped up into her 
eyes as she looked upon her father’s face. 
Her body quivered in the exquisiteness of 
her anticipation. 

But the man avoided her gaze. 

“My daughter has told me your story,” 
said Sir Philippe lamely and uneasily. “I 
shall be glad to help you in any way that 
you can be helped.” 

“Yes,” responded Mahlee eagerly. 


“My 
father is a European Mandarin. 





If he will | 


but say I am his daughter, I can belong to | 


him and his people. Then I shall be happy,” 
her voice took on a pleading look as he 
averted his eyes. “And I shall forget the 
terrible Boxer cause.” 

“My poor girl,” said Sir Philippe regret- 
fully, drawing Blanche closer to him and 
turning away, “I cannot help you.” 

In the street the Chinese boy met Sam 
Wang on his black mule. The Illustrious 
Patriot beckoned him to come. 

“My lover, my sweet husband,” called 
out Mahlee with bursts of hysterical laugh- 
ter, “of course I will go with you—with 
whom else should I go?” 

Sam Wang iifted her to his saddle. 

Fierce fighting followed the brief truce, 
but the Boxer Army soon fell before the 
onslaught of the opposing forces, and the 
throne of China was empty. 

The day after the flight of the royal fam- 
ily, Andrew Handel received a letter be- 
seeching his help for the unhappy slave girls 
and concubines left behind in the Imperial 
Palace. It was signed with a golden seal 
marked “Goddess.” 

Though he was still ill from his ancient 
injuries, he went to the place. Some un- 
known cause impelled him to search out the 
throne room where the destinies of the em- 
pire had been weighed for many centuries. 

In the great carven throne sat a lone 
figure, rigid in the heavy gold garments of 
the Goddess of War. 

Andrew Handel approached and knelt 
at the still, cold feet of Mahlee, the Eurasian 
girl who had loved him. 

Beside her he found a little cup. It was 
emptied of its draft—“the wine that brings 
sweet sleep.” 





EDICAL OFFICER: “You have read 
all the letters on the card with both 


eyes. I now cover up your right eye, when 


the small letters entirely disappear.” 
Voice from the Rear: “For my next trick 
I shall require a top-hat.” 
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Wives of Doctors 


Don’t Have Corns 


Doctors All Know Blue-jay 


It is made by a surgical dress- 
ing house whose products doc- 
tors use, 


Doctors’ wives use Blue-jay 
when acorn appears. And they 
end it at once and forever. 


Millions of others now use 
the same method. In a moment 
they apply a Blue-jay plaster. 

he wrapping makes it snug 
and comfortable, and they for- 
get the corn. 


In 48 hours they remove the 
Blue-jay and the corn is ended. 
Only a few of the toughest 
corns need asecond application. 


The pain is stopped instantly. 
The corn is ended—and com- 
pletely—in two days. 


Blue-jay has done that for 
millions of corns. Your corns 
are not different. I[t will do it 
for your corns. 

If you have corns and don’t 
prove this you do yourself an 
injustice. 





How Blue-sjay Acts 


A is a thin, soft, protecting ring 
which stops the pain by relieving 
the pressure. 

B is the B & B wax centered on 
the corn to gently undermine it. 


C is rubber adhesive. It wraps 
around the toe and makes the plas- 
ter snug and comfortable. 


Corns Are Out-of-Date 


In the old days corns were 
common. Nearly everybody 
had them. 

People pared them, padded 
them, coddled them and kept 
them. 

Nowadays, most people never 
suffer corns. Yet tight, dainty 
shoes are more common than 
ever. 

Consider that fact. The rea- 
sonlies in this scientific Blue-jay. 

One user told another, until 
millions now employ it. 


Quit Old Methods 


Paring is unsafe and tempor- 
ary. Padding is unsightly. Old, 
harsh, mussy treatments have 
been discredited. These are 
scientific days. 

Try Blue-jay on one corn. 
Learn that the pain does end. 
Learn that the corn does dis- 
appear. 

Learn that these results come 
in an easy, gentle way. 

When you do, your corn 
troubles are over—all of them, 
forever. 

Try it tonight. 


Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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The Brand 


(Concluded from page 63) 


AZU REA “ 


‘ Tha FAGE POWDER & Luxe ? 


The compliment 4 
of French Genius 
to American Beauty 


15 cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
semples of AZUREA Face Powder 
Sachet Powder ond Perfume 
Samples to Canada Prohibited 
by Canadian Government 


pans LT. PIV ER Aone 


“HAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S.and Canadu 
pe~* M-M ~% Fast 22d Street New York City 





stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 
neat and 
attractive 


Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon 
Featured in Jack Norworth's “Odds and Ends" 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair- Dress will make the most stubborn hairstay the 
way you comb itand retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
n vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 
society. _Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 
Send for Trial Jar Send fifty cents today for 
a trial jar. Use it tive 
days. If ft isn't just what you have been looking for—send 
Your money will be cheerfully returned to you 
United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jar of 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
taaile Fed ar Send for this wonderful toilet necessity to 


md $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


— DRESS €0., Das. 64, 920 Windsor Ave., CECA 


day. 











SEND No NONEY 


If You Can Tell it from a 


GENUINE DIAMOND Send it back 
To prove that our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND 


closely resembles the finest gen uine South African Dia- 
mond (costing 50 times as much), with same DAZZLING 
RAINBOW-FIRE, (guaranteed 30 yrs.) we will send this 
Ladies Tiffany Style Ring with one carat gem, (Catalogue 
price $4.98) for Half Price to introduce, $2.50, plus war 
tax, l3c. Same thing but Gents, Heavy Tooth Belcher 
Ring, (Catalogue price $6.26) for $3.10, plus war tax 15c. 
Mountings are our finest_12 karat gold filled. glezicen 
Diamonds are GUARANTEED FOR : 20 YEAR SEND 
ae MONEY. Just nail postcard or this ad., state size .. we p weal 
mil at once If not fully pleased, return in 2 da 
MONEY BAC kK. 1-1 handling c chernee Act « quick; offer limit 
one toacustomer. Write for FREE Gatalon, ENTS WA Ni 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING co. 
Dept. OB7 Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


Genuine Mexican Diamonds) 


Cuticura | 
For Baby’s 


Itchy Skin 


All druggists: bo Pale bp Olas 
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tic, hysterical. 
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Fvery 


repulsion in every expression. But finally 
sue forced a cheery smile and said aoud: 

“Hello, dearie! 

McGill turned slowly. Puzzlement turned 
to supreme astonishment. He wheeled 
about and arising, stared closely into her 
face. Alice was bewildered. Recognition 
slowly burned into her brain however as 
she saw deep into his eyes, and through 
ihe beard and all she soon recognized her 
husband. 

She fell back, 
Oh, my God!” 
moment: 
John 
dead !” 

Silence. 
yes no. longer 
but mere slits 
irom them. 

Alice moved back toward 
Then McGill sprang after her. 
her by the arm he thundered: 
here? 

She nodded dumbly, 

“So—he brought you to this, eh?” in- 
dicating, with one sweep of the arm, the 
dance hall, its women and its men—more, 
its iniquity. Alice bowed her head in 
mortification. “I tried to leave him—but 
he’s too strong. He won't Jet me run 
straight.” 

Another question prodded to the surface 
of the enraged man’s brain. It reached his 
tongue thickly: 

“Did you get a divorce?” 

The girl shook her head. “Let 
alone, Dan. He’s bad—dangerous! 
done his best to make me bad, too!” 

For a moment McGill had become gentle ; 
the girl was clinging to his arm and she 
looked tremendously like the appealing girl 
he had met three years before. But with 
thinking again of Barclay his face went stern. 
“You can't stay in Arcadia, either of you. 
I got out of Ophir but this is my town!” 

Stricken with terror, she caught him by 
ihe sleeve again. “Don’t send me away with 
him. Help me to go alone. I must—I 
must !” 

McGill studied her closely. “Why 
[ help you?” he asked soberly. 

Grasping the wisp of tolerance, the girl 
answered eagerly. “There’s a reason. Come 
with me a moment. It’s only a step!” 

She led him out the rear stairs and onto 
the street, down the street and into a house. 
She took him through a dark hall and into 
a room. She lit a lamp and drew McGill to 
a corner where a crib sat. In the crib, sub- 
limely peaceful, fragrant and wholesome, was 
a little face—the same face, McGill noted, 
as that he had seen in the afternoon, He 
drew back. 

“What's that little—that 
doing here in this hell hole?” he demanded. 

Alice, exalted for a moment by the ma- 
ternal thrill of possession, answered proudly 
“She’s mine—my baby. We have no other 
home. Now you see why I must leave 
Barclay and all this.” She leaned closer to 
McGill and whispered. “She will soon be 
old enough to understand. That's why I've 
got to get away from Barclay.” 

McGill shook his head. Alice became fran- 
“Then—vou'll have to take 


even as he did. “You— 
she moaned. Then, after a 
“You—they—they said you were 
Daniels. 1—I thought you were 
McGill was. still 
wide with 
as venom 


staring, with 
astonishment, 
and rage poured 
the door. 

Grabbing 
“Is Barclay 


terrified by his rage. 


him 


He’s 


should 


little snowflake 


her. You're rich, Dan. Take her 
where she can grow up—right!” 

McGill drew back in amazement. 
Barclay’s baby? Great God!” 

Alice broke in desperately. ‘“But—she’s 
not his. She’s yours, Dan—she’s yours!” 

McGill uttered a great cry. It came from 
deep in his heart. He opened his arms and 
knelt at the crib. He lifted the child out 
and crushed her close to him while Alice 
clung to him with hungry eyes. 

“My baby,” muttered McGill over and 
over. “You can’t have her. You must 
keep away. Don't touch her. You ain't 
fit!” 

Stung by this last, the mother wilted, 
faded into the gray shadow of the 
Then: 

“Take her—Dan. 
ishment.” 

Suddenly seized with an inspiration, 
Gill set the child down and ran out 
the street. Buck to the dance hall. 

He searched the hall for the face of Bob 
Barclay. When he found him, Barclay rec- 
ognized him and drew his gun, but obliviou- 
to its fire, McGill rushed straight and sate 
at him. They clinched. Over the floor they 
fought. McGill grabbed the gun and throt 
iling Barclay with one hand, drew him over 
to the table, bent him back until the back 
of his head was pinned against its boards 
and then clutched the gun anew. 

McGill did not draw it to shoot. He beld 
it in a reverse position so the sight of the 
gun on the end of the barrel was poised over 
Barclay’s forehead. 

“You ain't fit to kill,” muttered McGill. 
“So I'm goin’ to put my brand on you.” 

Then, with a cold, slow joy in his face, 
McGill drew the sight of the gunbarrel 
across Barclay’s forehead and up the bridg 
of his nose. Then as Barclay shrieked, he 
straightened up, threw the gun from him 
and said: 

“Now, 


away 


Take 


and 
wall. 


That shall be my pun- 


Me- 


onto 


go and carry my mark with you!” 

Then he picked Barclay up bodily and 
threw him across the room. The crowd 
closed in on the man. 

McGill went back to Alice—a great Joad 
off his mind—and a radiance in his heart. 
The evil influence was about obliterated from 
his life—his and Alice's. Barclay would 
never again draw Alice through the mud of 
his iniquitous career. 

He found the girl barring the door. Agony 
was in her eyes. “Don't take her away just 
yet, Dan—give me just a few minutes more 
with her!” 

Dan, compassion 
quizzical half-smile, laid his arm 
shoulder. Tears were streaming 
cheeks. He entered the room, 

“We'll go now, Alice, 
said quietly, simply. 

The girl stared at him, 
the obvious. “You—you 
Dan—after all I’ve done!” 

McGill, now with the baby in his arms 
nodded. “I've always wanted you, dear.” 

Choking, Alice answered: “Not yet, Dan 
—not until you know I’m not all bad, only 
weak.” 

McGill took her free 
said: 
you!” 


in a 
on her 
down his 
she following. 
if you're ready,” he 


finding its vent 


afraid to believe 
don't want me 


and 
needs 


his 


she 


in 
for 


hand 
“You'll have to come 





The Lure of the Land 


N an American transport two days out from New York:— 
First Sambo, who is really enjoying the sea, to his dark companion, who has gone 


below: “Come on up! 
Voice from below: 
a tree!” 


advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MACAZINE is guaranteed. 


We're passing a ship!” 
“T don’t want to see no ship. 


You jes’ call me when we're passing * 











(Concluded from page 55) 


brutish young man. “No man ever shook 
me before. Tom—I love you.” 

“What do you say to our getting married 

eloping?” Tom was Johnny on the spot. 
“We'll drive in to town tonight. You can 
stay with my sister and I'll go to the club. 
Tomorrow morning we'll get a license and 
be married.” 

“EFlope! Tom, you’re a darling! I do 
wonder that I never appreciated you be- 
fore,’ gurgled Alice. “I’m thrilled to the 
bone.” 

Tom and Alice might have found eloping 
difficult if Louis, Terry O’Keefe’s man, had 
not overheard their plans. 

“Ze beeg ox, Cary, he plan elopement wiz 
Mees Alice,” the Frenchman confided to his 
master. “You grieve?” 

“Grieve,” answered O'Keefe, gasping 
Louis’ arm, “if it’s only true! You know 
well enough it’s a load off my heart that 
was crushin’ the life out o’ me. We’ve got 
to help ’em along.” 

Wilson, Cary’s chauffeur, was not at the 
garage. O'Keefe sent Louis to hunt up Craig 
ond have him in readiness so there could be 
no hitch before Alice Chesterton had a 
chance to change her mind. 

As soon as Terry O’Keefe saw the tail 
light of Tom Cary’s machine fading away 
down the road, he sent the servants to sum- 
mon Nancy and Tony Ives, and the other 
guests at their house party, to the porch. 

Betty was the first one to arrive. When 
she saw Terry there alone, she started back 
again. 

“Betty—Betty darlin’,”’ called Terry, “have 
vou been keepin’ out of my way on pur- 
pose ?” 

“I’ve been trying to act like a sister to 
you, Terry,” she replied. 

“And have you succeeded?” 

“No, Terry, so it’s goodbye—I don't feel 
I can stay here any longer.” 

The others were there now, and were 
asking why Terry had sent for them. Nancy 
and Tony Ives were arm in arm and it was 
plain that they had reached an adjustment 
of their domestic difficulties. 

“T want Louis here first, for fear none of 
you will believe me,’ he laughed. “Louis” 
—as Le Tour arrived—“tell everybody our 
secret.” 

“Mees Alice Chesterton she has eloped wiz 
Monsieur Cary,” he announced. 

“And I want to introduce to you,” said 
Terry O'Keefe in the next breath, putting 
his arm about Betty, “—Mrs. Terence 
O'Keefe.” 


Soe >d Impressive 


A soldier who had fought in the war with 
conspicuous valor obtained after his return 
home a situation in the service of a lady in 
the south of Ireland. One day his mistress 
was talking to him about his military career, 
and asked him: “In all your experience of 
the ‘war, what struck you as the most won- 
derful of all?” “Well, ma’am,” he said, 
“what struck me most was all the bullets 
that missed me.”—-[Ontlook.] 


A Veteran 


“ee know,” said the lady whose motor 
car had run down a man, “you must 
have been walking very carelessly. I am a 
very careful driver. I have been driving a 
car for seven years.” “Lady, you’ve got 
nothing on me. I’ve been walking for fifty- 
four years.”—[Judge.] 


When 
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*=\ Pajamas and Night Shirts 
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Take comfort and rest in the open air. 









146 Water Street 
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The Rowe has all-quality construction—built up to an idea 
and not dow nto a price. Standard in bed hammocks for thirty 
ye = Used exclusively at summer resorts, clubs, camps an i 
in homes of people who know values and dem ind com iort. 
Made in (government standard) non-fadeable, 21-0z. U. 

Khaki or white sail duck that will resist wind, weather an¢ d 
rough usage — Costs a few dollars more, but will outlast ten 
one-season hammocks, Send fer eatalogue, If it’s made of 
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Dame Fashion Says: 


to remove the hair from her arms and arm-pits. 
this of her. X-Bazin, mixed with water, dissolves any superfluous hair in five min- 
utes just as soap removes dust from the skin, leaving it smooth and white and soft. 

50c and $1.00 at all drug and department crip or we will 


mail direct on receipt of pricein U.S.A. 75c and $1. 50 elsewhere. 
223 Washington Street, NEW 
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Grarece 


Che Famous French . 
Depilatory Powder 
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" ao fabrics, for blouses, afternoon and eve- 
No smart woman can afford not 
Fashion and modesty demand 


ning gowns.” 
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New Wonderful 
Way To 
Remove Wrinkles 


and Blemishes 
Look Years Younger 


RINCESS TOKIO presents to 
P the women of America a new 

way to remove wrinkles and 
blemishes — THE ORIENTAL WAY! 





No masks, no plasters, no massage, no 
exercise, no rollers. This new, scientific 
treatment is simply marvelous. The 
lovely little women of the Orient have 
known these secrets for hundreds of 
years as they have been handed down 
fromone generation to another. The Jap- 
anese women are famous for the beauty 
of their complexions and these same 


Lovely, Soft, Velvety Skins = 


which nature has adorned with the tints 
of the rose are now within the reach of 
any woman who will follow the simple 
rules which are to be found in the Prin- 
cess Tokio Beauty Book, which we will 
send FREE to any woman who will write 
for it. Princess Tokio does not ask you 

to wait a long time for results—only 1 


4 A Few Days—and Lo! All 
Wrinkles and Blemishes are Gone 


You use this treatment in the privacy 
of your room in your home. Just a few 
moments at a time. The results will 
amaze and delight you. We ask you to 
send right now for the 


Fy FRE PRINCESS TOKIO 


BEAUTY BOOK 


It will prove to you how quickly all 
wrinkles and blemishes may be removed. 
| Under my treatment they simply vanish. 
You will look years younger 
and morecharming. Don’t § 
waste a single day. Write 
at once, and the book will 
go to you in a plain, sealed 
wrapper. dress, 


PRINCESS TOKIO CO. 


Dept. 632, 159 N. State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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‘Write the Words 


for a Song 


Write the words for asong. We revise 
song-poems, compose music for them, 
and guarantee to secure publication on 
a royalty basis by a New York music 
publisher. Our Lyric Editor and Chief 
Composer is a song-writer of national 
reputation and has written many big 
song-hits. Mail your song-poem on love, 
peace,victory or any other subjectto usto- 
day. Poems submitted are examined free. 
BROADWAY COMPOSING STUDIOS 


101F Fitzgerald Bldg., Broadway at Times Sq. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Finer Than a Diamond’ 


R. H. G. of Carlisle Pa , writes: ‘*I | ke my Lachnite ring 
better every time I Jook et it. 1 think it is finer than a 
genuine diamond.” 3 P ata 
ust send your name and Enge 
Send No Money size, wa heends Lachnite rics, 
set in solid gold, prepaid, to your home; when it comes 
deposit $4.76 with the postman, and wear the ring )) full 
days. if you, or any of your friends can tell it from a 
diamond, send it back. If you return the ring in ten 
days we will return your deposit. If you decide tokeep § 
it, send $2.50 a month until $18.75 is paid. won . 
Send your name now. Tell us whic 
Write Today of the solid gold rings. you wish 
(ladies’ or men’s),® Be sure to send your rer size 


Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av., Dept. A-153 Chicago 
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My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
Easy, painless, harmless, No scars. Bookletfree. Write today, 
enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 
DO. J. MAHLER, 196-X Mahier Park, Providence, R. !. 
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My Heroes 


(Continued from page 36) 


as to think that a man doesn’t want to love 
her but can’t help it. Englishmen—and of 
course I also mean those wonderful Canadi- 
ans—are like that. 

“An Englishman always acts as though he 
thoroughly disapproved of one, and women 
would rather be disapproved of than re- 
spected. He is always ungracious about 
everything you want to do, and yet he will 
go to any amount of inconvenience to do 
it for you. Sometimes he’s so cross that you 
aren't sure he mayn’t throw the tea things 
at you. Then suddenly he will say the most 
divine things—and say them divinely. You 
grow quite discouraged before his cool self- 
satisfaction and then he paralyzes you with 
the most magnificent love-making in the 
world. There is an element of suspense 
about an Englishman and he always conveys 
to you the impression that you are forbidden 
fruit—and a smart woman would rather be 
a quince hanging on the highest branch than 
a peach on a limb that is easy to reach. 

“I knew an English officer who’d been at 
the front four years. He always treated me 
as though I were a rather backward child. 
One day when he was eating a ham bun—he 
had a passion for ham buns—he said, ‘You 
are the only woman I have ever known that 
had sense enough to keep still when a man 
wants to think.’ Afterwards he—” 

The blush came in scarlet earnest. 
.o have a clue. Edna Purviance has the gift 
of listening. She is a marvelous audience— 
and what more could any man ask? Also, 
coming from the trenches to a tea table 
across from her must be like stepping from 
the heart of a Kansas cyclone into a mon- 
astery garden. She may not be the cleverest 
girl in the world, nor the most beautiful, but 
the quietness, the simplicity, the unassuming 
willingness to please, will go a lot farther 
toward obliterating the roar of guns, the 
scent of blood, and the strain of killing than 
more brains and greater beauty. 

“The Frenchman makes the most adorable 
playfellow. He is game for anything. He 
understands how to play. He knows that a 
woman wants to be amused, and he amuses 
her. He has such delicacy of feeling, such a 
comprehension of the picturesque. He can 
laugh at your jokes, take up a mood or kiss 
your hand fervently without losing step. 

“T never knew but one Belgian well.” Her 
voice dropped and the soft little smile died. 
“He was the very kindest man I ever knew. 
He had to walk slowly because of his leg, but 
he had such a splendid figure, small waist 
and broad shoulders. He looked almost 
kingly in his uniform. But for all his kind- 
ness, his heart was filled with a great suspi- 
cion of all the world. His wife was in Bel- 


I began 


gium when the Germans marched through. 
She died. He told me about that once. I 
was glad, because it seemed to ease his load 
a little to tell of it. Being a fairy godmother 
is not all lightness, you see. 

“The Italians are fascinating, but they are 

created for the ‘grande passion,’ not for pass- 
ing fancies. They take a woman at her own 
valuation. Woman is either a toy or an idol, 
unless you love her. The ‘higher love’ is all 
right in one’s soulful moments, but it is dif- 
ficult to keep it up for long. 
_ “Americans are a combination. An Amer- 
ican understands the business of being a hus- 
band. American mothers train their sons to 
be husbands, and it’s a great help to Ameri- 
can women. Any woman can hold a man if 
she will. If she will take time to study the 
brute, learn the very processes of his 
thoughts, analyze his weaknesses and esti- 
mate his strength, she can cope with a situa- 
tion, be it a chorus girl or punctured tire. 
But if the man becomes too exacting, the 
effort to hold him ceases to be worth while. 
If he does not make her happy, she will not 
endeavor to keep him. She will shrug her 
shoulders and say, ‘I don’t care whether 
you like it or not. I hope there is some other 
woman. I need a rest.’ 

“But American men rarely if ever become 
too exacting. They are eager for home, for 
happiness, for a clean, sweet love. Therefore 
a wife can nearly always make her marriage 
a success with a decently average amount of 
effort.” 

Suddenly she set down her teacup and leaned 
toward me across the little wicker table. Her 
voice held a new note and on her face was 
a strangely radiant expression that I do 
not believe it could have worn a year ago. 

h, it’s very well to laugh and joke and 
tell riddles with them. That’s what they 
want, for they are men, but they are heroes 
as well. They stood the gaff. They are 
proven. If a song, a smile, yes, even a kiss, 
brought them back to a world where normal! 
happiness seemed again possible, who were 
we to deny it? Why, there isn’t one of 
them I couldn't picture on the sloping deck 
of the Tuscania, in the evening light, singin: 
‘Where do we go from here, boys?’ 

“Of course I love them. Any woman who 
says she doesn’t or wouldn’t must be a poor 
fish. In every one of them that had been 
long over there I found a great craving for 
lights, music, wine, a woman to listen to 
their tales. They had kept their ‘rendezvous 
with death.” They wanted other rendezvous. 
Perhaps I was just a peg on which to hang 
their thoughts, their dreams, their rediscov- 
ered joys. But—everyone has to do her 
hit !” 
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Herods of the 


Movies 


(Continued from page 78) 


We have vacillatingly put off honoring it 
with a technique of its own, with that give 
and take between artist and audience essen- 
tial to all art, in which so much of the human 
response hinges on making the spectator an 
unconscious co-worker with the creator him- 
self and able to triumph in the end achieved 
because he himself has done something to- 
wards reaching that end. This give and take 
we have readily enough recognized in the 
older arts, where . sculptor cannot carve an 
eve-lash, or a painter on a flat canvas cannoi 
know formal relief, or a playwright cannot 
show a drawing-room without one of its 
walls knocked out. We accept those limita- 
tions and glory in the illusions whereby 
they are overcome. But this marvellous new 
art of sun-writing has been the Orphant- 
Annie of the older arts. ‘Ve have tried to 
tog it out in the buskin of the drama and 
lace it up in the slightly shoddy shoes of the 
written-story. In doing so, we have mon- 
crelized its technique, insinuating into it the 
mechanics of the stage and imposing upon it 
the clumsily spelled out textual legends of 
the story-writer—which, after all, is a good 
deal like sticking real chicken-feathers in 
the tail of an oil-painting of a golden eagle. 

Yet all the while, if we only knew it, the 
motion-picture is in itself an electric-quick 
shorthand for the expression of idea and 
emotion. It suffers, in fact, from the de- 
fect of its virtues, for its power of expres- 
sion is still over-engined and hard to con- 
trol; too rapid for the human intellect, not 
vet sure of its counters, to accept and under- 


stand. It has wings, and we who are used 
to limping along on words, have not yei 
learned to keep up with it. 

This has resulted in several things. One 


has been a tendency to retard its flight, to 
keep it down to earth by a deliberate de- 
mocratization of its manner and aims. This 
means a commercial product perhaps quan- 
tatively impressive but artistically insignifi- 
cant. It means the repetition of tested re- 
sults, the resort to types worn thread-bare 
though over-use, unparticipating audiences, 
and the absence of those human responses 
which keep warm the life-blood of any art. 
And in the stampede for financial success 
it has meant on one side a rather light- 
handed appropriation of unshepherded ideas 
and maverick plots, and, on the other side, 
a rather feverish milking of stage and liter- 
ature for temporary sustenance. For to 
stage and printed story its manipulators have 
cone for their raw material, failing to see that 
it was material not suited to the stomach 
of the silver-sheet, which has become dis- 
turbingly carnivorous, and in swallowing the 
accumulations of fictional industry tends to 


emulate the tiger which in eating antelope | 


really eats glorified grass, For the irony of 
this predatory tendency lies in the fact that 
the fiction-writer or novelist has 
nothing of moment to the moving-picture. 
He has not even thrown himself into a re- 
ceptive attitude towards its altogether novel 
media of expression. But at the same time 
that he has sneered at its defects of youth- 
fulness—forgetting the long years it took to 
iron the wrinkles out of his own trade—he 
has stood ready enough to gather up the 
accidental manna which rained down from 
the money-bags of its slightly bewildered 
managers. Nor can he, so long as he re- 
mains a fiction-writer or a dramatist, bring it 
anything of intrinsic value, since the tech- 
nique in which he is trained leaves him 
as calamitously ill-suited to this new art 
which he refuses to comprehend as a stone- 
mason is unsuited to the building of a dirigi- 
ble. He may claim, of course, that since it 
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with absolute fidelity. 


Hear it; 
book sent on request. 









































Factories, Steger, Ill., where the * 
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|| STEGI 
| | Plays all records correctly. No parts to change 
1 == | 
| 
| | 


ization created this finest of reproducing phonographs. 
Beauty of design, beauty of mechanical construction, 
beauty of reproduction are all perfectly combined. 


. | ‘HE SKILL, experience and ability of the Steger organ- 


All of the world’s greatest artists sing best for the Steger. 
Its patented tone arm and tone chamber, distinctive of 
only the Steger, give you every tone and shade of sound 


play it yourself at your Steger dealer’s. 


STEGER & SON 


| Founded by John V. 


‘Lincoln™ 
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PIANO MFG. COMPANY 
Steger Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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op For forty years 
“= \ Fashion has put her 
stamp of approval on 


C07) 202778 
LACK POWDER 


All tints 50 cents (double quan- 
tity) at all toilet counters, or send 
4 cents for miniature box. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 101 Cincinnati, O. 
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Get two conveniences oom leas 
fi] electric light sockets with the 
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BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC 
MFG, CO. 


Chicago 
New York 
San Francisco 
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Voice for YOU! 


Weakness, 


huskiness 
and harshness 
banished, Your 
voice given @ won- 
ul strength, c 


wider 
clearn. ring Sy is Les > 
the feucbtinger Method, en- 
dors: by lead end, European 
musicians, By an speakers. 
Use it in your own home, Simple, 
eilent exercises taken a few minutes 
daily impart vicor to the vocal organs 
and give a surpassing quality to the 
tones, Send “>t the facta ‘and proofs, 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this method willhelp you. You need not 
ae or VA, st ok you + somop op our 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and We rl our 

frce bool, and precatare, 

pied and what Sit will do for vou 
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300 cent. No ob 
ask or this fitormation; 
free, postage prepaid, J 


Perfect Voice Gnatiiute 
Studio A153 Chicago, uu ies 


1772 Wilson Ave. 


Send me the book and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
site subject that interests me most, 


O si O Speaking 
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‘American 
Beauties’’ 


owe much of their attractiveness to 
their beautiful Eyes adorned with 
long, luxuriant, silky Eyelashes 
and perfectly formed Eyebrows— 
“those Fringed Curtains which Veil 
the Eyes,” and give to them that 
rare charm of expression, which 
all women prize so highly, and 
which is so greatly admired by 
women and men alike. If Nature 
has denied you these Beauty Aids, 
donot despair. You may now have 
them if you will apply just a little 


Letite-Tor0tb-Srte 


Remember the Full Name--It’s Imitatte?@= 


persistently for a short time. Its purpose 
is to nourish and stimulate the Eyelashes 
and Eyebrows in a natural manner thereby 
promoting their growth and adding beauty to the face- 


Lash-Brow-Ine & 2, 5:9. cla Two Sizes SOc and $1 
anteed to be absolutely harmless. It has been Send price and we will mail you “‘LASH- 


BROW-INE,” and our Maybell Beauty Book- 
let, “‘ The Wi onan eames ul” prepaid under 
plain cover. SATISFACTION ASSURED OR 


tested and approved by the best chemists and 
beauty specialists of Rangrice. Faqueenes of 
women, in society, as well as stars of the stage 
and screen, have been delighted with the PRICE REFUN One AVOID DISAPPOINT- 
results obtained by its use, why not you? MENTS WITH INFERIOR IMITATIONS. 


The wonderful success attained by ““LASH-BROW-INE” has caused the 
name to be closely imitated. There is only one genuine ““ LASH-BROW- 
INE.”’ Look for the picture of the Girl with the Rose, same as above, which 
appears on every box. You can identify the genuine with this picture. 


Remember the full name “LASH-BROW-INE” and insist on getting it. 
BA TRESS. LABORATORIES, 4305-21 — Blvd... CHICAGO 
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SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 
“J Would Not Part With It for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. “Worth more than a farm,” 
says another. In likemanner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC AIL- 
MENTS of WOMEN and MEN. Develops erect, 
| graceful figure. Brings restful relief, comfort, 

} ability to do things, health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and pain 
of standing and walking; reslaccs 
and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarred abdo- 
men; strairhtens and strength- 
ens the back; corrects stooping 
shoulders; develops lungs, chest 
and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, rup- 
tures, cons stipation, Comfortable 
and easy to wear. 


Keep Yourself Fit 


Write today for illustrated booklet, mea 
surement blark, etc., and read our very 
liberal proposition. 


Howard C. Rash 


Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
330 Rash Bidg., Salina, Kansas 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


1 know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and ongpes Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or b Perforated, 1 { or 
Wholly Destroyed wnt. Drums. to put in, 
easy to take out. “Unseen P. orts.”’ In- 
expensive. Write joy Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how | recovered my hearing. 


A. O, LEONARD 
New York City 


SUBMIT YOUR SONG-PoEMS ON ANY SUBJECT FOR OUR ADVICE. 
WE REVISE POEMS,COMPOSE MUSIC OF ANY DESCRIP- 
TIONSECURE COPYRIGHT AND EMPLOY ORIGINAL 
METHODS FOR FACILITATING FREE PUBLICA- 
TION OR OUTRIGHT SALE OF SONGS 
UNDER THIS SUCCESSFUL 
CONCERNS GUARANTEE 
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OF THIS ESSENTIAL AND FACINATING PROFESS 
1ON-THE GREAT WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE POP 
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Herods of the 


Movies 
(Concluded) 


| came into being through mechanical inven- 


tion it is doomed to pass away through me-: 
chanical invention, that at any hour some 
newer inventive genius may bring it Voice, 
for instance, and at one stroke render ob- 
solete a slowly-acquired and intricate tech- 
nique in which it would be ill-judgment to 
over-interest himself. But whether he is 
right or wrong in that, the motion-picture, 
I think, will do well to rid itself of his 
blundering hand, together with other in- 
truders from other arts, who have happened 
along while the haying was good. It has 
suffered too much from its unassim‘lated 
alien enemies, its intellectual navvies drain- 
ing a fecund new republic to sustain some 
decrepit old monarchy. The hope of the 
movie lies in creating and training and recog- 
nizing its own workers, in establishing and 
jealously guarding its own technique, and in 
exploiting its own possibilities of loveliness 
and power. And it must, in some way, train 
its audiences as it has already trained its di- 
rectors and camera-men, to make possible 
the human response which art cannot live 
without, to keep in touch with actuality, 
and to avoid being professionalized into a 
too democratic tawdriness. We hear on all 
sides that the motion-picture as an art is 
still in its infancy. Yet already, in a few in- 
siances, it has achieved grandeur; quite often 
we have seen it attaining to the most per- 
suasive of pictorial beauty; and not infre- 
quently, with all its faults, it can now place 
before us a story of human destiny as en- 
grossing and satisfying as anything presented 
by contemporaneous drama. And in English 
drama, it is perhaps worth remembering, the 
grandfather of Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” was 
nothing more nor less than the Punch and 
Judy show 


The Dime Novel 


(Concluded from page 49) 


wonderful, ideal adventures. The man who 
sits in his office from nine to five dictating 
letters, invariably pines to be riding a spirited 
horse out West in the sixties or seventies and 
dodging redskins on the warpath. He can- 
not do this but he can live over those 
things with the aid of the serial. 

That’s why many producers continue to 
specialize in serials and realize millions a 
year from this form of screen entertainment. 
That’s why Pearl White, Ruth Roland and 
Marie Walcamp have a following, extending 
from Oshkosh to Timbuctoo that surpasses 
with an overwhelming plurality, the vogue 
of any of Filmdom’s feature stars. 

There is no country nor population that 
does not clamor for serials. In India for 
instance, Pearl White is the most popular of 
all the film stars and serials are about the 
only form of cinema product that the na- 
tives will flock to see, Souchet Singh, the 
Editor of The Twentieth Century, India’s 
leading motion picture magazine printed in 
Bombay and circulating all through this 
strange country, says: 

“Serials are mainly the crude struggle be- 
tween right and wrong as exemplified by the 
leading characters,” said Mr. Singh, “and 
my countrymen eas‘ly grasp their idea and 
follow the serials with the greatest zest.” 

That the serial is here to stay and is 
steadfastly increasing its field of admirers 
and patrons may be realized from the fact 
that Pathe recently announced that its serial 
plans for the next two years would be th> 
most comprehensive and exhaustive in the 
history of the house. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 73) 
just going to shave. In a noisy ruction be- 
tween the three men the drunkard falls 
clumsily, and, his brain-envelope meeting the 
andirons on the way down, he is done in 
for good. In the first logical fear of the 
rope Hatton shaves, dons Olwell’s clothes, 
puts his own tattered bifurcations upon the 
dead man—lo, he is Richard Olwell! The 
love story is very good. Conscience drives 
the tramp printer to confess, and finally in- 
sist that he is not the publisher, but the only 
one who at length comprehends this is Ol- 
well's wife, who discovers that she loves the 
gentleman who lives in her husband's house 
znd name. The proprieties, here, are cleverly 
handled and can’t annoy the realists nor of- 
fend the timid. As I have indicated, the 
handsome Mr. Julian gives this story just 
the plus touch that does it the most good. 
His accentuations of the dramatic situations 
increase the tensity of the piece, somehow. 
Jane Novak is splendid as the wife, and the 
cast is remarkable in that it contains two 
leading women—Fay Tincher and Fritzie 
Ridgeway—in minor roles. The latter only 


plays a maid, This is a very, very good pho- | 


toplay. 


A MIDNIGHT ROMANCE 
First National 


There is a lot more of Anita Stewart 
here than in “Virtuous Wives.” Iam not re- 
ferring altogether to the one-piece bathing 
suit; the girl dominates this play, just as she 
certainly didn’t dominate the other. The 
substance of the story is slight, even trite, 
but the handling, the setting, the acting are 
all irreproachable. As a princess whose ship 
has been wrecked by a torpedo, Miss Stew- 
wrt plays a young woman who finds in this 
disaster the ancient opportunity to cast off 
her golden chains of formality and be human 
and incognito. A maid’s job is part of the 
pretense, but her love for a young man worth 
his weight in platinum—she meets him on 
th: beach at night—isn’t pretense at all. 
Some melodrama, nipped by the wise direc 
tress just before it got too movieish, spices 
the rather anemic plot and corks up the 
revelations until the proper moment. The 
piece has a geographic interest, too, for most 
of it is staged in the Alexandria hotel, Los 
Angeles, a public edifice which is the real 
forum of western filmdom. Jack Hoit plays 
opposite Miss Stewart. Lois Weber directed. 


THE BETTER (OLE—World, Distributor 


There are several reasons why I am glad 








to see “The Better ’Ole” getting a general | 


American welcome. For one thing, it is first- | 


hand information on the pathos and humor 
of the first black months of war, such as 
could not possibly be possessed by any man 
not intimately concerned with it, as was 
the cartoonist-captain, Bruce Bairnsfather. 
It is novel, and different. And last but far 
from least, it is a look through another man’s 
camera. No matter how perfect our own 
productions are, we'll fall into a rut of some 
kind unless we have a chance to make for- 
cign comparisons, even though such compari- 
sons seem heavily in our favor. Three actors 
whom we do not know at all and may never 
see again play, respectively, Old Bill, Bert 
and Alf: Charles Rock, Arthur Cleve, and 
Hugh E. Wright. As fillers of the lines and 
shadows of Mr. Bairnsfather’s drawings, they 
are a combination of sadness and uproar. 
They are human, The story is only a con- 
ventional little melo; the depictions, incidents 
and subtitles are highly unconventional. The 
piece shows the army of a real democracy, 
“rousing” at pomp and military ceremony— 
plain duffers anxious to finish up their job 
of war and get home again. And alas for the 


sensibilities of the arid—-these lads cer- | 




















‘Ferd, They are Playing Your Song!”’ 
Imagine the thrill these words gave Mr. Ferdinand Hohnhorst, of 


Covington, Ky.,as he stood on a crowded street, watching the great 
Peace Parade, when Meyer’s Military Band came swinging along playing his song, 
“Uncle Sam, the Peacefu i Fighting Man.”’ But let him tell his story in his own words: 


Covington, Ky.. 1941 Augustine St. 

CHES TER MUSIC COMPANY, Chicago, Il. | 
“ Gentlemen :~- My song entitled “Uncle Sam, the Peaceful Fighting Man,”’ that your 
Mr. Friedman composed and arranged for me, is making a great hit. In the Peace Parade 
at Latonia, Ky., Meyer's Military Band played my song three times. We now have had 
it arranged for orchestras and quartettes, and it is making a good impression everywhere. The 
Vocalstyle Music Company, Cincinnati, O., a concern which manufactures music rolls for } 

player pianos, has taken up my song, and already has sold over a thousand of these rolls in 
Cincinnati alone, and are placing them in their bulletin for April, which will go to all the } 
d Ferent cities. Thanking you kindly for the services you have rendered me, I remain, | 
Yours very truly, 


(Signed) FERDINAND HOHNHORST.” 


Why Don’t YOU Write the Words for a Song 
and Submit Your Poem to Us? 
We Write the Music and Guarantee Publisher’s Acceptance 


Leo Friedman, Our Composer 2out whom Mr. 

Hohnhorst speaksso 
enthusiastically, is one of America’s most gifted composers and the 
author of many great song hits. Among his great successes are ‘‘ Meet 
Me Tonight in Dreamland,” the sales of which reached the enormous 
total of more than two million copies. Others that reached into the 
million class were ‘‘ Let Me Call You Sw eetheart,”’ and ‘When I Dream 
of Old Erin.’”” Mr. Friedman writes music to words that causes them to 
fairly throb with feeling and ,musical charm. He has been styled | 
“America’s Favorite Composer,”’ and properly so, for his melodies have 
reached the hearts 























of millions of the & eunee . 4 
American people, § CHESTER MUSIC COMPANY 4 
‘ ethemsing. § oie 
Se ean : 918 So. Michigan Ave., Room 317, Chicago, Ill, ; 
Leo Friedman ge a * : Gentlemen: Fnelosed find poem entitled 
ny othe bs yect, 
and don’t delay. If : 
vo hi We a Song-poem wr fen now, pin ittothe 4. : 
‘ pon and mail it to us without L lor your inspection 
& vahut you cur trys MAKE ASTART TODAY. 
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918 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ 
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Nakes fhe * ere " A Beautifully nw, 
p< ayy , nelle 7 of ess... TYPEWRITER 


-RREMOLA is a medicated snow white cream that With Every Modern Writing 
does wonders for a bad complexion. Removes Tan, Convenience. Write today for 
Moth-patches, Pimples. Eczema, etc. The Auto von’ ° Illustrated Circular Explaining 
Vrotection. Elegant for mnan after Shaving. MAIL $1.25. Try -Before- You-Buy Plan. 


Or. C. 4. Berry Co., 2975 ‘Michigan Ave.,Chicago HARRY A. SMITH, 651-218 N. Wells St. , Chicago 


































Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere 


UMP HAIR PIN MEG. CO 


Sor. He Govopers. Paes, | CHICAGO 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





PHOTOPLAY 





For what "87,000 other 
women have done you can 
do. I teach you how to sit, 
stand and walk correctly; 
give you grace, abundant 
vitality —courage to under- 
take, courage to do things. 
I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—allin your own 
home. In a few weeks you 
can surprise your family 
and friends. 


Youcanbe well 


Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to be 

sick, when you know how. If 

you are troubled with any of ‘ 

the following — or any other ibaaitans write me, 
Indigestion TorpidLiver Poor Circulation 
Nervousness Constipation Malassimilation 

My 16 years’ work has won the endorsement of leading 

physicians. Write me. Your letter will be heidin absolute 

confidence, and you will be under no obligations. Write to- 

day, before you forget. Iwill gladly send you my illus. 

trated booklet, telling how to stand or walk correctly, free 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 35, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
__ camps have conditioned our men. 


Containi - 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instra- 
t—the 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how 
to transpose from orchestral’ parts 
and many other you would © 
like to know. 

You can le tegen to to play the scale In one hour's 
practice, an be) playing popular airs. You 
can double _— income, your pleasure, and your 
popularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. 

















end for free Saxophone book and catalog of True- ~, 


‘one Band Instruments. 


BUESCHE 








oan INSTRUMENT CO. 
2 Jackson Street, Elkhart, ind. 











Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 

stored in every condition of deaf- 

) ness or defective hearing from 

* causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 

ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 

& Thickened oe Roaring and 
ms Hissing Sounds, Perforated 

Wholly _or Partially Destroyed 

Z>*Y% Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they areinvisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
WESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., incorporated 
947 Inter- Southern Bldg. LOUI ISVILLE, KY 





I teach you per- 

sonally, by mail, in a short 

time. Oldest and largest School. 

Big field, work interesting. You can 

Bi) isis ro $45 A WEEK 
**Did job after first ie 


rofit 7:05."" rawford, B.C 
rasa bt ist a ess takin course.’’ Get 2 * 


DETROWT F ScHooL, OrF- LETTERING 
8. of L. Bidg., DETROIT, Mi 











If you are earning less than 


$50 PER WEEK 


and like to draw — you should study 


Commercial Art 


Leading Art Managers — the men who know — 
recommend us and employ our students. 
will guarantee to make you successful— Learn at 
home in your spare time—or in our resident school—Day or evening. 
Write for FREE illustrated catalogue. 


COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 724, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued ) 


tainly did not return to a beerless England! 
Barks Old Bill: “Alf, take yer feet out o’ 
the water we got to sleep in!” There’s the 
cheerful irony of the whole thing. 


HEARTS OF MEN—Beban 


When George Beban announced that he 
was going to make his own pictures most of 
us thought if we didn’t say: “Another actor 
monkeying with the buzz-saw of business!” 
George may have monkeyed, but he sawed 
wood and not his fingers. This time, at least. 
“Hearts of Men” is just exactly its title— 
the hearts of men, the hearts of a big con- 
struction camp on the Arizona desert, and the 
humble heart of a serio-comic Italian farmer, 
who is trimmed by a real-estate shark, stung 
by a Neapolitan vampire, bent by the death 
of “Mamma,” and broken by the mysterious 
disappearance of his little boy. This story 
of Little Italy among the cactus doesn’t need 
to be repeated here. Mr. Beban is in his 
usual and well-known characierization, and 
never with more deliberation, nor with more 
effective touches of rapidly alternating sym- 
pathy and humor. The performance of the 
construction gang, and their various and 
wholly different humanities, was a surpris- 
ingly fine piece of work. Author William M. 
McCoy, who made individuals instead of 
mere figures of these men, should share with 
Beban the honors of the piece. Harry Rat- 
tenbury, as the factotum of the “high and 
dry” town of Sunland; Leo Pierson, as a 
ratty clerk, and Mabel Van Buren, as the 
practical but changeable wife, give adroit 
representaiions. Little Beppo is played by 
that irresistible young debutter in his father’s 
business, George Beban, Jr. The programme 
doesn’t say so, but the whole family’s there. 
Observe the stunning woman who makes a 
momentary appearance in the flower shop of 
the first reel—Mrs, Beban. This photoplay 
is the first release of the Big Four’s film 
handlers, Messrs. Abrams and Shulberg. 


DIANE OF THE GREEN VAN— 
Exhibitors-Mutuai 


I think this melodramalet will be quite 
popular among the many, many people who 
have been waiting for Alma Rubens’ reap- 
pearance, but the ivory beauty will have to 
get more logical pieces if she expects to keep 
the pace release by release. We have here 
a hash of all the melodramatic ingredients, 
from disguised princesses to “papers” and 
lost heirs, and the thing that crabs its logic 
is that in any one of at least a half-dozen 
places a word or two would have straight- 
ened out all the complications. However, 
the photoplay is very well made, very well 
direcced, very well acted. Wallace Worsley 
held the baton, and the cast includes, be- 
sides the dusk Diane, Nigel Barrie, Lamar 
Johnstone, Wedgwood Nowell, Ed Brady, 
Irene Rich and Harry von Meter—studio 
artisans who know their business. 


—Universa! 


THE EXQUISITE THIEF 

The only thing I liked about “The Wicked 
Darling,’ was the title, which was great. 
“The Silk-Lined Burglar,” was a bit of an 
effort, too. But here, in “The Exquisite 
Thief,” you get a hundred per cert Priscilla 
Dean in a hundred per cent story. Simply 
the annal of an alluring young crookess who 
stands ’em all up at a swell party, and eludes 
everybody except the guest of honor, who 
follows her to her woodland hideaway, and, 
in sequences of the most provoking suspense, 
wins her around to righteousness, even while 
the plot is rapidly proving that he himself is 
just a blighter—an English crook posing as 
a scion of nobility. There is no shocking 


accession of repentance at the finish. Rather, 
we presume that these two triflers have at 
last found an honest thing in life; love, and 
they will go on decently to cherish that love 
and bring it to its fulfilment of ordered living. 
I've never seen Thurston Hall so easy, so 
sincere, so devoid of mannerism. Sam De- 
Grasse, a veteran who seems to rely on pres- 
ent rather than past performances, completes 
the trio as a malefactor of stolid exterior 
despite inward fires. The big stick-up at the 
party is rather incredible, but if you'll wink 
at this you won’t wink at anything else until 
the last iris. If you do, you'll miss some- 
thing. The Laemmle-Cochrane-Powers crowd 
have given themselves a hard row to hoe, 
if they’re going to confine this young she- 
whirlwind to robberesses and burglarines and 
crookettes. If they must do this, why don’t 
they develop a single character, a la Raffles 
or Arsene Lupin, and thrust her along ad- 
venture by adventure? 


WHITE HEATHER—Tourneur 


“Monsieur Tourneur,” whispered a man in 
the projection-room darkness just back of 
me, “simply can’t make a bad photoplay.” 
“Mebbe noi,” rejoined his companion, “but 
he can come awful close to it sometimes.” 
I resolved to remember those observations, 
and put them down as my notion of “White 
Heather.” The trouble is not with the direc- 
tor, but with the piece. It is another one 
of the black-and-white shockers from Drury 
Lane, in which everybody is either perfectly 
grand or perfectly horrid. Tourneur has done 
melodramas before, many of them, but here, 
somehow, it seemed to me that he was laugh- 
ing at the insincere old contraption himself. 
It is, for instance, immeasureably inferior to 
that other old thriller, “Sporting Life,”’ which 
galvanized even the blase into whoops and 
claps when transparencized last autumn. 
“White Feather” is the annal of a wicked 
Highland noble, and the gell down in Lon- 
don-town who became his common-law wife. 
He tires and denies ithe marriage. The ship 
upon which they were joined in Scottish 
waters has gone to Davy Jones, and one 
hopeless and one hopeful lover track the 
young laird to his doom and the lassie’s jus- 
tification. The scene in which hero and vil- 
lain clutch for the finals, grotesque diving- 
suited monsiers at the bottom of the sea, 
is very good and seems mechanically proper, 
but it is not invested with that breathless 
punch of combined art and artifice which is 
Tourneur at his best. Many a director 
might have made this. Spoitiswoode Aitken 
and little Ben Alexander are the most human 
pair in the play. 


THE 


My qualifying remark about “The Poppy 
Girl’s Husband” goes for this one, too: it 
took nerve to do it. It takes nerve to end 
any photoplay with a funeral And yet—put- 
ting aside my dusty old laboratorious view- 
point—I’ll bet you'll find that almost every 
intelligent picture patron feels that this ranks 
with the very finest screen work Monroe 
Salisbury has ever done. Had I not seen his 
Alessandro, in “Ramona,” I should say the 
very finest. But there, customers, was a cre- 
ation! Salisbury plays Lieut. George Blen- 
ton, U. S. N. sound except for one utterly 
damning trait—an appetite for liquor. This 
puts him in the gutter in uniform, and, tried 
secretly and handed a pistol with which to 
make a fairly honorable exit from his trou- 
bles, he refuses to do this, and is put ashore 
on a tropic island, where he goes his bestial 
way. His ultimate redemption comes in 
saving, at the cost of his own life, a United 
States ship from a Hun submarine. Those 
who have just loved Monroe as a smiling 


LIGHT OF VICTORY — Universal 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued ) 


hero will probably be shocked into the 
thought that he has gone loco—when they 
see this sordid but powerful fiction. But I 
think that the people who don’t check their 
brains with their overcoats are going to feel 
that they have been wrong in dismissing him 
as a mere matinee idol. Betty Compson is 
conspicuous in his support. 
EXTRAVAGANCE—Ince 

Years ago I called the then debutante Dor- 
othy Dalton “the beautiful blaze.’ She has 
been blazing right along since then, but 
oftentimes to small purpose. I have never 
seen her in so good a photoplay as the one 
named above, and I have never seen her do 
such good work. She is giving, here, a living, 
vital performance of an American woman. 
She plays the wife of a business man who 
aims to be big business—and isn’t. That 
makes little difference to her. She must have 
the gauds of the finest, though it drives her 
husband to bars or death. The parable is 
worked out via the ancient dream route, 
which only provés again that the substance 
justifies any artifice. Helen Douglas’ (Miss 
Dalion) remorse, her wracking agony of 


mind and soul, her tense repression, are 
sombre colors in a portrait that, spoken, 
would have sincerely decorated any stage, 


and would have honored any American ac- 
tress. I am not particularly a Dalton fan. 
Too many times I have found her flamboy- 
ant, shallow and conceited in her represen- 
tations, but my critical hat is off to this 
one. The girl’s spiritual force for the once 
matches her bold type of good looks. Credit 
also John Lynch for a fine story, and R. 
Cecil Smith for the best scenario he ever 


made. Charles Clary, out of villany for the 
moment, is poignantly winning as the hus- 
band. Ii seems good to see the elegant Bar- 


ney Sherry back in the Ince fold. Victor 
Schertzinger directed a production made in 
faultless good taste. 


THE GIRL WHO STAYED AT HOME 
Griffith 
This, I am told, was to be Mr. Griffith’s 


contribution to Uncle Sam: an enlistment 
picture. As it stands—piobably with vari- 
ations—it is corking entertainment built by 
the genius-touches of the master upon a 
very, very frail fabric of story. And it hasn’t 
a Gish from cover to cover. Contrariwise, 
D. W. puts forward with his hypnotic hands 
a brace of young damsels who bid fair to be 
delights as long as they remain magic warm 
mirrors for the reflection of his endless 
humanities. There is Miss Clarine Seymour, 
here depicting Miss Cutie Beautiful (no 
especially hard effort thinking that name up, 
evidently), a cabaret seduction who wins a 
hard struggle to be true to Jim Grey, slacker 
son of a shipbuilder who is drafted and 
turns hero in spite of himself. Poor little 
Cutie’s small-time troubles and_ big-time 
temptations, her jazzing feet and streaming 
eyes as she sits knitting, a comic kewpie of 
despair before a ragging phonograph, are 
minor fractions of life such as only Griffith 
would think of. The slender Carol Dempster 
deports upon a larger canvas in a more state- 
ly way. She is a French girl to whom war 
comes home. There are touches in this play 
obviously simon-pure artistry for those who 
are in the know, For instance, how are au- 
diences generally to understand that the local 
exemption board was a real one, or that the 
district board was real, too, and that the 
handsome gray-haired man at its head was 
none other than the Hon. Joseph Scott, one 
of California’s best-known attorneys? The 
other figures of possible exemption—Crowder, 
Newton Baker, et al., are of course more gen- 
erally recognizable. Bobbie Harron rather 
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LIONEL STRONGFORT . 
“ Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, declared that 
Strongfort is unquestionably the finest spec- 
imen of physical development ever seen.” 
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in the picture above, that I 


eo09o0s 


In order that 
that 
you to 


condition, 


to help you 
podily strength and 
by gift of Nature, I invite 
regarding your present 
hesitate to state your case plainly and fully, 
and no matter whether it is merely lack of 
proper development, simple indigestion, con- 
stipation or the result of youthful excesses 
I shall be glad to give you personal information 
that will prove of inestimable value, 


attain 
efficiency 


degree of 
is yours 
write me 
Do not 

















I have prepared a little book entitled “PRO- 
MOTION AND CONSERVATION OF HEALTH, 
STRENGTH AND MENTAL ENERGY,” which 
should be read by everyone sufficiently inter- 
ested in themselves to wish for the best in life, 
You will find it interesting; and it points the 
way to better health, a cleaner and happier life 
and a splendid physique. Three 2 cent stamps 
will pay for the postage, ete., on the book. 
Send for it now. You will be pleased and 
surprised with its contents. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
911 Strongfort Institute, NEWARK, N. J. 
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working, 


YOU have the same right to the splendid Health, Virile Manhood, and superb Body shown 
have, if you will obey Nature. 
I shall ask you to do, you can make your body like mine. I will show you how to obtai 


HEN will the people of this country 
finally wake up to the fact that only by 

taking care of posterity can it become 
the greatest of all world forces? There is 
much agitation all over the United States over 
the law of Eugenics, and some States have 
been wise enough to insist upon a medical 
examination of the two contracting parties to 
a marriage before a license is issued, and 
although the propaganda of those at the head 
of this movement is, perhaps, not fully under- 
stood or appreciated, there is no one who can 
conscientiously deny their sincerity or the 
ultimate good that would result. 

Through the adoption of a law whereby the phys- 
ically unfit were barred from marriage in every 
State of the Union, there would, indeed, be a 
relatively small percentage of the population wh» 
would measure up to the standard. 


Would You Be One of Those 


who were doomed to go through life alone, with- 
out the joys and happiness that go hand in hand 
with a loving wife and strong, healthy children’ 
Would the fact that you have neglected your 
body, ignored the fundamental principles of health 
and right living, and failed to make the most 
of Nature’s supreme gift, doom you to a life of 
single wretchedness and unhappiness? 

Our first duty is to posterity. We are not put 
here by an all-wise Providence merely to live out 
our lives and then go out, like a snuffed candle. 
We are entrusted with the sacred duty of per- 
petuating the species, a duty which is as sacred 
and immutable as anything might well be. 

LIKE BEGETS LIKE is a saying handed down 


from time immemorial, and no truer maxim has 
ever fallen from the lips of man, A thin, 
scraggy, under-developed body, soaked and satu 


rated with poisons which are denied their proper 


outlet because of functional inefficiency cannot 
hope to produce strong, healthy children, A man 
who is torn and wrecked by physical ailments, 


organic disorders and excesses of all kinds, will 
some day be treated to the spectacle of his chil- 
dren in a like condition. On the other hand, tho 
Strong, healthy, virile man, with a body and con- 
Stitution that is a replica of Nature’s own design, 
and who jealously safeguards that body and that 
health, and takes the proper measures to gain 
and keep them, will some day revel in the sight 
of offspring that are but a duplicate of himse If 
a picture of joyous, bubbling, care-free health and 
strength. 


So you see, it is not only yourself to whom 
YOU OWB A DEBT but TO ALL MANKIND, 


And You Owe It Most 
to That Girl 


sweetest, purest, dearest 
whom you would call wife, 
strong and healthy? 
terrible consequences of the youthful follies that 
are wrecking your body? Remember, then, that 
STRONGFORTISM will restore to you the vitality 
of MANHOOD, ‘ 

STRONGFORTISM will make you become more 
active, more hardy, more pure blooded, more 
healthy. It will make you shake off indigestion, 
constipation, nervousness, headache, rheumatism, 
results of early vices and other ills. It will make 
you regain your snap, vim, vigor, energy. It will 
make you enjoy every minute of your life, eve ‘y 
act you do, eating, sleeping, walking, talkin, 

seeing people, greeting people, 

If you have any of the troubles mentioned on 
the consultation coupon below, check up the sub 
ject in which you are interested and mail it to me 


today with your name and address written plainly 
thereon, 


The 
world, 
clean, 


in all the 
Is your body 
Do you realize tho 


girl 


If you will do the things 
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FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 


Mr, Lionel Strongfort, Newark, N. J.—Please send 
me your book, OMOTION AND CONSERVA- 
STRENGTH AND MENTAL 
ENERGY,” soe postage of which I enclose three 2- 
cent stamps. nave marked (X) before the subject 
in which I am ie 911) 





. Colds --- Insomnia -- Gastritis 
.-Catarrh -- Youthful Errors ...Poor Memory 
--- Asthma -- Vital Losses .- Rheumatism 
..- Obesity .--Impoteney ..-Heartweakness 
--- Headache «..-Short Wind o+-Poor Circulation 
..-Thinness «--Flat Feet . Skin Disorders 
. Rupture «--Stomach . -Despondeney 
.-Lumbago Disorders .- Round Shoulders 


---Neuritis 

. Neuralgia 
.-Flat Chest 
---Deformity 


. Constipation 
-.-Billousness 
.--Torpid Liver 

.- Indigestion 


--Lang Troubles 
--Inereased Height 
.-Stoop Shoulders 
.-Museular 


(deseribe) , . Nervousness Development 
PR Recdecccccccsccscocesseasocctarececosceecseses eovccses 
AGE 000 00cc0ccceee OCOUPATION .cccccccccccccccceccoocccs 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded ) 


Registration U. S. Patent Office Applied for 


The Handmaiden to Lily- White Hands 


Beautiful Hands 


are the first thing observed in a 
woman. If they are well kept, 
soft and white, they indicate 


Purity, Neatness, Charm and Beauty 


Use LILA, and make your hands beauti- 
ful, white, velvety TODAY. The effect 
of LILA is marvelous and instantaneous. 


LILA is Cpgegension for beautifying and white- 
ning the Hands, Arms and Neck. No mani- 
cure complete without LILA for the entire hand. 


50c & 


Lashbrow Laboratories Co. 
17 Preston Place ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Makers of Genuine LASHBROW 





Sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Made only by 








ABLACH, 


A Lady of Intelligence 
said, ‘Why should I try everything new. when 
LABLACHE fulfills every requirement? My 
old-time favorite is wonderfully adhering, dain- 
tily fragrant and keeps my 
complexion smooth as 
velvet. I have never 
found its equal.” 





Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 65¢. 
s box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million bexes sold 
] a@ 10c, 
ar é Ae 

‘BEN. LEVY CO. 

Fren erfumers, Dept.67 


] 25 “ahs St., Boston, Mass, 














[IK — Skin Smooth, Firm, F: —T 
~ Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, etc., ause it 

“tightens” and tones the skin and 

enderlying tissue. No harm to ten- 

derest skin. Get an ounce package, 

follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 








eation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 








~ SAFETY HAIR CUTTER 
SH rere COMB your bale you can cat your 
or long. 


da nicely a8 an 


y barber 
time, bef we mister, You can cut the 
$s, batore, your ow mien be used as an 
face or finish temple or neck. 
. . ves ite cost first 
Biades 5c 





WS Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


lefenee by mail at home. Know the art 
. ef ol nelt-det lense and jiu-jitsu. Have perfect health 


defend yourself. Handle big men 
WRESTLIN < + dwg Send for tree . State your age. 
for HEALTH ais3 Omaha. Neb. 





| musical comedicnne, Grace LaRue, 
| his 





comically cartoons himself, and Richard Bar- 
thelmess and George Fawcett give good char- 
acteristic performances. As I said, the story 
is entirely negligible. I wonder how Mr. 
Griffith forgot that those boys in their own 
little “lost battalion” would scarcely have 
time to shave, or why he put a translation 
of a wounded German’s cry for “Wasser! 
Wasser!’ upon the screen? 


DAUGHTER OF MINE— 


The redeeming part of this weak story 
is its flow of fancy, coupled with the really 
artful, finished performance of Madge Ken- 
nedy. Miss Kennedy has something which 
no one has brought screenward since the 
zenith of Mabel Normand—an art of laugh- 
making which is none the less genuine be- 
cause it is concealed. In other words, her 
scenes bear the stamp of finish. They don’t 
appear to be improvisations between a visit 
behind the lights and a tearing rush back to 
the dressing-rooms to change a costume. 
They seem to have been studied out, to the 
last little degree. Result, Miss Kennedy is 
creating an ability to pictorially characterize 
possessed by few women. Laid in and from 
the great East Side of New York City, this 
piece taps a mighty reservoir of humanity 
that, wonderful to relate, has long evaded all 
photoplay writers and all but a few of the 
magazine folk. When, as an ambitious nov- 
elist, the wide-eyed Madge begins to read 
her silly little story to the over-material 
publisher, the story becomes all art-director 
Ballin’s. Mon Dieu, what an apartment that 
princess contrived for herself! Did you ever 
see so many bearskin rugs to fall over? What 
meals were served in that fictional palace! 
What unearthly beings peopled it! I want to 
loudly applaud the Goldwyn stand for fancy, 
for imagination as well as mere furbished 
fact. 


Goldwyn 


IN BRIEF 


“Poor Boob” (Paramount )—Bryant Wash- 
burn, amusingly playing a young man of 
good intentions, few brains and a lot of 
ancestors. Miss Mary Thurman, the Sennett 
Babylonienne, makes her debut as a character 
actress—a crepe occasion for lovers of con- 
tour. 

“The Amazing Wife’ (Universal) —A 
rather wild romance, and a bit sordid. Well 
done by Mary MacLaren and others, but not 
up to Universal's recent standard. 

“4 Fight for Love” (Universal)—Fights, 
stunts and the fragrance of the North woods, 
with the pleasing personality of Harry Carey. 

“The Probation Wife” (Select)—Norma 
Talmadge, acting as sincerely as usual, in a 
play not as good as usual. However, it’s 
fair entertainment. 

“That's Good” (Metro)—Hale Hamilton, 
in a characteristically breezy conception. The 
debuts as 
principal name of 
“Stella Gray.” 

“Fighting Destiny” (Vitgraph)—A he-man 
mystery, rough but vigorous and suspenseful, 


support under the 


| with Harry Morey and Betty Blythe. 


“Blind Man’s Eyes” (Metro)—Bert Lytell, 
in a screening of a popular recent fiction by 
Edwin Balmer and William McHarg. 

“Boots” (Paramount)—If Dorothy Gish 
were really condemned to be a slavey in a 
boarding-house what would she do? She 
might do the generally exciting things she 
does in this photoplay. Who knows? 

“The Red Glove” (Universal)—Marie Wal- 
camp, in a regulation serial directed by J. 
P. MacGowan in a way that reminds us of 
his old “Hazards of Helen.” 

“The Carter Case” (Oliver Films)—Epi- 
sodes in the career of Craig Kennedy, with 
Herbert Rawlinson disguised as that chemical 
Sherlock. 


“4 Gentleman of Qualitv” (Vitagraph)— 


Plot, counterplot and English nobility, with 
Earle Williams as principal actor. James 
Young directed, which is in itself a recom- 
mendation. 

“When Men Desire” (Fox)—Theda Bara. 
The title epitomizes the story very nicely. 
Another frank invitation to the censors to sit 
in the game. 

“It’s a Bear” (Triangle)—Comedian 
Taylor Holmes, pleasant enough and active 
enough, but hindered by an anemic narra- 
tive. 

“A Man and His Money” (Goldwyn)— 
The characteristically careless rich young man 
of the movies, masquerading in Tom Moore. 
Production and acting much better than 
the legend. 

“Vicky Van” (Paramount)—Cute name, 
isn’t it? The story couldn’t be called cute, 
but it has Ethel Clayton for principal ex- 
ponent, and is good program entertainment. 

“You Never Saw Such a Girl” (Para- 
mount)—The adventures of a determined 
little country girl. It will set no creeks on 
fire, but it is rather better than anything 
Vivian Martin has had recently. 

“Three Men and a Girl” (Paramount)— 
The jolly adventure of a chicken who hated 
men, and sought consolation in the company 
of three men who hated women. Of course 
it’s fatal to one of the men. Marguerite 
Clark. 

“Puppy Love” (Paramount )—Another cel- 
luloid edition of the alluringly adolescent 
Lila Lee. 

“Good Gracious: Annabelle” (Paramount) 
—On the stage this play won by the bril- 
liance of its lines. But frankly, on the 
screen it puzzles. Billie Burke is good, 
gracious and Annabelle. 

“Johnny Get Your Gun” (Paramount)— 
Edmund Lawrence’s play for Lewis Benni- 
son, recently a stage popularity, makes the 
best vehicle Fred Stone has yet found in the 
cinema. 

“The Marriage Price” (Artcraft)—Elsie 
Ferguson, acting splendidly and surrounded 
by splendid actors. in a dreadfully slow, 
tiresome story. 

“The Turn of the Road” (Brentwood)— 
I wish I had more space to give to this 
last-minute observation. If you have an op- 
portunity, see it. It is by no means a per- 
fect photoplay, but it has some real ideas. 
Helen Eddy is the best of the interpreters. 

“The Hand Invisible” (World)—Only a 
melo, but it has strong situations—and Mon- 
tagu Love. 

“When a Girl Loves” (Universal) —A Lois 
Weber story, with Mildred Harris and Wil- 
liam Stowell. 

“The Forfeit” (Hodkinson)—This marks 
the return of House Peters as an active’ par- 
ticipant in current silversheet enterprises. 
Narratively, it is a rather tangled and per- 
plexing Western. 

“The World to Live In” (Select )—A sort 
of salamander anecdote, featuring Alice 
Brady. 

“Children of Banishment” (Select )—Mit- 
chell Lewis, now a hero of lumber camps 
and snow. But the scenario isn’t as logical, 
somehow, as was Francis William Sullivan’s 
novel. 

“Experimental Marriage” (Select) —A 
high-speed farce—real merriment and some 
suspense. Constance Talmadge is the head 
damsel. 

“Smiles” (Fox)—One of the Keystone ro- 
mances of the Lee kids. It greatly amused 
the audience I sat with. 

“The Railroader” (Triangle) — George 
Fawcett, in a screen version of a recent 
novel by Albert Payson Terhune. 

“Never Say Quit” (Fox)—I am not one 
of George Walsh’s admirers, but those who 
do approve of his acrobatic smiles and smil- 
ing acrobatics will find this series of non- 
chalant adventures quite to their taste. 


Bvery advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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How Do They 
Get That Way? 


(Concluded from page 70) 


and directors and that he ought to be starred 
on his own account. He had that thirst 


for the electric light signs of Broadway. He | 


wanted people to whisper his name as he 


| 


majestically swung through the hotel lobbies. | 


He confided his ambitions to a publicity per- 
son and arrangements began forthwith. 

Mr. X. moved to a downtown hotel and 
was much seen about. He was paged fre- 
quently in all the places around Times Square 
that everyone might see him and associate 
his name with his handsome face as he fol- 
lowed the page boy to the telephone booth. 

One morning the telephone rang for him 
in vain. When the management broke into 
the room they found a vast disorder and 
called the police. The police found interest- 
ing and romantic letters, which same go to 
the papers early that afternoon. Incidentally 
there were many photographs of Mr. X. left 
about, autographed with sentiments calcu- 
lated to make good reading. The quest was 
on. 

A nosey reporter found a steamship sailing 
schedule, one of the coastwise lines, with a 
certain vessel, the Puritan I think, marked. 
A clue! Forihwith wire to the Fall River 
correspondent of the newspaper! He met 
the boat. 

Yes, Mr. X. was on the passenger list. He 
has come aboard late in a conspicuous hurry, 
just as the vessel was casting off. The first 
officer of the ship and the reporter went to 
the stateroom. It was locked and the key 
was on the inside. Raps. No answer. 

When they opened the stateroom it was 
empty save for a suitcase. The porthole 
was open. The suitcase yielded more clues 
and more mystery, also more copy for the 
papers. 

Most all that summer the missing Mr. X. 
mystery claimed occasional attention. Then 
in the fall he came back from the seclusion 
of the little town of Orient, L. I., and went 
into vaudeville at a nice figure, following 
that with a picture engagement as a full 
blown star. He made good on his opportu- 
nity and has been too busy to disappear 
since. 

“How was the stateroom left locked from 
the inside and what became of the actor?” 

Simple indeed. A slender young man in a 
big overcoat that covered a swimming suit 
was the chap who went aboard the ship that 
night. He carried the actor’s bag and handed 
the actor’s stateroom check to the purser as 
he hurried up the companionway. The rest 
was easy. He locked the room, threw the 
overcoat out the porthole into the bay and 
then squirmed through himself with a high 
dive into the dark of New York bay. He 
got away unnoticed and a nice warm limou- 
sine was waiting when he clambered up the 
sea wall at Battery Place. The whole stunt 
cost less than $500 and Mr. X. considers that 
cigarette money now. 


b ] T . 
Don’t Wait 
AM a Realist. 
My mother came from Russia, 
And my father sells pencils 
On the city streets. 
I have just written a photoplay 
In which the heroine dies 
Of whooping cough, 
The hero is stabbed in the back 
And everyone else 
Goes to the poorhouse! 
Superb mirrorgraphy! 
A throbbing dramatic composition 
Of life’s drab cross-sections ! 
Wait here for me 
While I go out to sell it. 
Perhaps I'll take you to lunch. 
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If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele 
you will be wanted everywhere. We { 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
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~POPULARITY_ FOLLOWS ag bt STORY IDE AS a... w 
4 UKULELE vy fe There is a big demand t day forshort stories, photoplays, 


magazine and newspaper articles. 24,868 publications 
buy short stories. Jack London and other great writers 


give you trecagenuine Hawai- Se PLP have endorsed our course of home training in this fas- 
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n el . _—, acs limited time. Don’t lose this opportunity. Wrile Us Today. 
The Hawaiian Institute of Masic * Hoosier Institute Short Story Dept. 153X, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Select Any Diamond 


Your credit is good. We trust you for anything you war*. 
Lyon Diamonds 


Diamond in our stock is a GEM of GEMS. 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 


value on all exchanges. You get absolute protection. 


Buy Now At Low Prices 


l] 


for other article for free inspection. Send no money. 





4 are the BEST QUALITY — perfect cut and blue-white. Every 


Every Diamond is accompanied by a binding guarantee covering value 
and quality. MORE than that. We guarantee you 8% yearly increase in 


Shipments made without expense to you. You incur no risk. You examine 
carefully — if satisfactory, pay only one-fifth of the purchase price and 
keep it. If unsatisfactory, return at our expense. Don’t pay a cent unti 

4 yon are convinced Lyon Diamonds are Superior Value. Let us explain 
: bow to build a solid foundation for the future, Send TODAY for Free Catalog 44-A. 


JM LYON & CO. / Marden lane New Yorn 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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The Better Photoplay League of America 


(Concluded from page 80) 
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You just know it isn’t, nor your face 
either—not at any time dusing the day—if 
you have used that wonderful new face 
powder, cream and skin food combined — 


ga Meda 
Cold Creamed Powder 


On with finger tips in th 

LA MEDA gives a lovel 

frest the ' 

z aay! 

t ven pos spiration w ill ilter the ve 

vet sm othnes 8$ given by this new- 

found skin-charm, Guaranteed pure 
i hart *s the facial 


iess ¢t 


Upon. 


This ms, eg Si aL, 


LA MEDA MFG. CO., 53 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 

Please send me (no charge) a trial size of LA 
MEDA Cold Creamed Ps rin the ; 
tint, Lusuali tu follet good 


bet we yo Send « 
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Charhe 
smile and 


Is the secret of Mary Pickford’s charm - 
( haplin’ s wistful fun — Douglas Fairbank’ 
Billy Sunday's appeal. The compelling force of success- 
ful business men} pers sonal magnetism, Your 
your happiness, your ability to make friends, to be popu- 
lar depends on your personal magnetism. You can de- 
velop this wonderful power by studying and practicing 


“The Art and Science of 
Personal Magnetism” 


written by that marvelous French Scientist Theron Q, 
Dumont. Study this book chapter by chapter. Re id 
t your own home nights. Practice these wonderful Icssons 

vy by day Every young man, every young 4 
husband and wife should take advantage of this oa cial « iffer 


Send $1.25 for this great work on per- 
FIVE DAY sonal magnetism. Study it five days 

Then if you are not sure that it 
TRIAL going to bring more pow and 
OFFER returned We guarantee this wo y« 
and to the Photoplay Magazine. Send stamps, coin or money order to 


happiness into your hfe, send it 
H. E. Griffin, 4652 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. 1, CHICAGO 


UCCESS, 


, every 
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back. Your money will be u ay 























ReduceYour Fles 


Exactly where desired by wearin 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


ReducingRubber Garments 





For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 

. any part. Endorsed by lead 
ing physicians, 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust Reducer, $5. 50 353-5th Ave., N. ¥.(Sijines Side...) 
\Chin Reducer, $2.00 (Ent.on 34th St. .3rd Door East) 


























SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know | 
1 .00 What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain Cloth binding — 320 pages — many illustrations 
wrapper Table of contents end commendations on request 


American Pub. Co., 630 Winston Bldg, Philadelphia 








Every 


| toplay League of America stands. ) 
| extends hospitality to visiting stars, some of 
| those who have been thus entertained being 


| Clara Kimball Young, 
| and Beverly Bayne, Rose Tapley and Mabel 


| at his theatres. 
| with a recent showing of “Little Women.” 


| mittee, 


| county , 
| the draft board and present organizer of 
|the replacement committee, is its president. 


higher standard of pictures, and to promote 
their wider use for social and educational 
purposes. All these objeccs are in direct svym- 
pathy with those for which The Better Pho- 
The club 


Mr. and Mrs. Drew, Viola Dana, 


Francis X. Bushman 


Sidney 


Trunelle. 

The Brooklyn Branch of The Better 
Photoplay League of America has been or- 
ganized, with Mrs. E. C. Burgess in the 
office of chairman. Mrs. M. H. Murray 
is vice-chairman. Other original members 
are Mrs. A. Burt, Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Per- 
kins, Mrs. M. F. Hobby, Mrs. May Barrett, 
Mrs. H. Vickers, Mrs. E. Watts, Miss S. G. 
Fisher and Miss Edna Burgess, with many 
more members waiting to be taken into the 
organization. The Brooklyn Branch plans 
some genuine constructive work in behalf of 
better films. 

St. Paul people of prominence and stand- 
ing have identified themselves with the 
League. L. L. Everly, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, says, “You are doing a 
fine and a wonderful thing in furthering the 
cause of better films. This is indeed a for- 
ward-stepping movement. It is especially 
important when one considers that 84% of a 
child’s education comes through the eye. The 
benefit—or the harm—that he may receive 
by means of the screen is incalculable. Edu- 
cators realize the value of such a movement 
as this.” George H. Reif, Superintendent of 
Schools of Ramsey County, in which St. Paul 
is located, is a better film enthusiast. He 
has recently added to the motion picture 
equipment by means of which he supple- 
ments the work of the county schools. In 
his regular newsletter to the parents and 
teachers of his communities he has made the 
generous statement that this improvement 
was justified by the fact of The Better Pho- 
toplay League's existence and _ activities. 
However, such a progressive man as Mr. 
Reif needs no stimulus from without. 

Miss Julie C. Gauthier, Instructor of Art 
in the St. Paul High Schools, and author of 


| the official guidebook on the Minnesota State 
| Capitol, also endorses the work of the League. 
| She 
| gether with those already mentioned, 


has joined the St. to- 
the list 
also including Miss Mary A. Dillon of the 
St. Paul Daily News, Miss B. M. V. Benton, 
a booker of educational films, Theo L. Hays, 
manager of the New Garrick and New Lib- 
erty Theatres, and many others of standing. 
Miss Benton, who spoke against censorship 
when the bill was introduced in the Minne- 
sota state legislature, said, “No one needs 
to remain in ignorance of the motion picture 
industry and its people so long as PHoTopLay 
MaGazineE is published.” 

Says Mr. Hays, “The League that you are 
promoting seems to me to be conceived along 
intelligent and progressive lines. There is 
no question in my mind but that the prin- 
ciple of correcting existing evils of bad and 
inane pictures through creating a demand for 


Paul Branch, 


| clean and deserving films is correct and de- 


serving of encouragement and support.” Mr. 
Hays caters to the children by giving Satur- 
day morning matinees whenever a photoplay 
of special appeal or value to them appears 
The children were delighted 


Progressive men and women of Duluth are 
vitally interested in better films. The Wo- 
man’s Council has a Better Film Com- 
to which both men and women be- 
Fred Ward, superintendent of the 
work farm, former chairman of 


long. 


advert’sement in PHOTOPLAY MACAZINE is guaranteed. 


Mr. Ward believes in co-operation rather 
than dictation. He says, “I don’t believe 
in arbitrarily telling the picture people how 
to run their affairs. Our business is to safe- 
guard the children, and to do that we need 
their aid.” 

Mr. Ward's committee has succeeded in 
obtaining better film conditions in Duluth, 
and expects to accomplish more in the 
future. The League’s executive secretary 
recently addressed the executive board of the 
Woman's Council and consulted with Mr. 
Ward, with the result that Duluth’s Better 
Film committee will receive all helps issued 
by The Better Photoplay League. Mayor 
Magney, ex-Mayor Prince, Mrs. H. B. Gran- 
nis, president of the Council, Mrs. C. E. 
Spring, Mrs. H. A. Dancer, and Mrs. M. 
Hirshfield are among those who have been 
unselfish workers in the interests of good film 
conditions. 

J. R. Batchelor, head of the recreational 
work of the City of Duluth, gives a motion 
picture show every night in the, week, at 
Duluth’s various community and social cen- 
ters, and also on Sunday, in the Sunday 
School room of a church. Pictures are used 
by Mr. Batchelor in the welfare and Ameri- 
canization work of Duluth and vicinity, and 
as this is the center of a large foreign-born 
population, his efforts are of the utmost im- 
portance. Mr. Batchelor fully realizes the 
value of visual education. 

A new Branch League has been begun at 
Riverside, on the outskirts of Duluth, among 
the families of the great ship-building yards 
of the McDougall-Duluth company. The 
welfare work of this community of three 
thousand people is conducted by Mrs. Albert 
S. Ames, a young woman of tact and abilivy, 
who is also chairman of the Riverside Branch 
of Duluth’s Twentieth Century Club. Each 
Tuesday night is “movie night” for the people 
of Riverside. Mrs. Ames and her co-workers 
have sponsored the “better film” idea there, 
using the aids of The Better Photoplay 
League, and pictures of attractiveness and 
value are shown these workers and their 
families. Mrs. S. R. Holden, president of the 
Duluth Center of the Drama League, is 
keenly in sympathy with the aims of The 
League, and expects it to accomplish much 
good. Mrs. Holden is a woman who knows 
practical values in obtaining community bet- 
terment. 

Falls City, Nebraska, has a full-fledged 
Branch League, with Mrs. Jule Ruegge as 
president and Mrs. Charles G. Humphrey as 
secretary. Mrs. Ruegge is a well-known 
Western clubwoman, and Mrs. Humphrey 
has been field secretary for the Nebraska 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, and also a worker for the Red 
Cross. Other members of the new Branch 
include Mrs. Maurice McHugh, Mrs. Leonard 
Mann, Miss Grace Hays, Mrs. Adelaide Bode, 
Mrs. Phoebe Gantt, Miss Deborah Mower, 
Mrs. Gus Elam, Mrs. E. W. Simpson and 
Mrs. W.S. Steadman. These women are also 
members of the Community Welfare Club. 
The Falls City Branch League expects to co- 
operate with all the other local civic or- 
ganizations for film betterment. 

A Branch League is also being formed at 
Webster Grove, Mo., among members of the 
iocal chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, under the leadership of Mrs. 
S. Louise Marsh. Branch Leagues are also 
forming at White Bear, Minn., Battle Creek, 
Mich., and many other cities and towns 
throughout the country. 


The work of The Better Photoplay League 
has only begun! 


Organize a branch league! Write today to 
The Better Photoplay League of America, 
350 N. Clark St., Chicago. 











Educational Films 


R. F. D. 


(Concluded from page 84) 

The exhibit has been shown at a majority 
of theatres in Austin, Texas, during the 1919 
legislature, together with a number of slides 
prepared by the motion picture committee, 
for the state departments of education, la- 
bor and health, and also the state library, 
these slides relating to certain measures 
which are pending before the legislature. 

For information regarding the exhibit 
communicate with the Chairman of Motion 
Pictures, 5010 Abbott Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

x * * 


T the meeting of the National Educa- 

tional Association in Pittsburgh, Orrin 
G. Cocks, secretary of the National Commit- 
tee for Better Films, told a group of prom- 
inent educators that the owner of the mo- 
tion picture theater is becoming a greater 
power in the social welfare of his communi- 
ty than the educators themselves. 


* x * 


The Red Cross Institute for the Blind is 
completing a motion picture designed to 
show to teachers the most efficient way of 
instructing the blind along vocational chan- 
nels. This film is to be reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in order that the film will give the 
most helpful ways of teaching the blind sol- 
diers. 

e* *« ¢ 


The gospel of “roo per cent Americanism” 
is to be the subject of thousands of feet of 
film. which, in the form of a drive, is to 
visualize for foreigners in this country the 
message of the Bureau of Naturalization. 
One series will show the history of the 
United States from the landing of Colum- 
bus to the present time. And this will in- 
clude travelogue pictures to show the nat- 
ural beauties of the country as well as the 
modern farming and industrial methods. 

Nineteen hundred schools in this country 
have already expressed their eagerness to co- 
operate with the Department of Labor in 
this propagandic campaign. The films will 
be distributed from twenty-eight centers and 
will reach practically every community that 
has alien inhabitants. 


* * 


The Sunday school of the Central Baptist 
church at Knoxville, Tenn., has made a rad- 
ical departure from the usual member-get- 
ting campaign by installing a motion picture 
projection machine. This machine is to 
show pictured stories from the Bible, sup- 
plemented with films of an educational na- 
ture, such as nature studies, travelogues and 
current events. These exhibitions are free 
to those who have attended Sunday school 
the previous Sunday, at which time they 
were qualified for admission by the presen- 
tation of tickets. 


Searching for the Reverie 


HEY tell this story on a director on the 

Coast, and give it as an authentic bit of 
studio news. The scenario called for a “rev- 
erie,” and the director, being a bit short on 
the size of his vocabulary, and also being un- 
willing to admit he was unfamiliar with Web- 
ster’s dictionary, herdsd his company all to- 
gether and set out to make the “reverie” 
scene. 

He landed camera, leading woman, “vill- 
yun” and hero in the bottom of Topango 
Canyon, where he proceeded to get to work. 

“Here,” said our director friend, “is a good 
roverie.”—Louella Parsons, Morning Tele- 
graph. 
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Panama-Pacific 
Pearls 


Lovely 15}2-inch neck- 
lace, with solid gold 
spring-ring clasp. Popular 
length for all occasions. 
In dainty cabinet 


$9.00 


Diamond Opera 
Pearls 


Satiny pearls in 24-inch 
strand, mounted with 
solid white-gold clasp set 
with genuine diamond. 
Handsomely. encased 


$20.00 


The Pearl, Beloved of All Women 


No other jewel has the rare fascination of the pearl. It seems ever 
to grow more exquisite. And in the Necklace La Tausca is found 
the gift supreme for birthday, graduation, and, aboveall,“her” wedding. 


cA La Tausca Pearls, in the wonderful tints and perfect form of 
AU g genuine deep sea pearls, may be seen at your jeweler’s. Prices 
| up to $300 the strand. Ask for dainty descriptive booklets 
LA [ae ans 


AT YOUR JEWELER’S 
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3 Boxes —3 Varieties 
By Parcel Post, $1.00 


The burning of fragrant incense is an 
ancient Oriental custom which has 
become very popular in America. 

In the home its fragrance suggests 
purity and luxury. In the apartment 

it dispels the odor of cooking. In the & 
f sick room it refreshes and soothes. People 
/ who travel find it delightful for creating 
afragrant atmospherein the strange room. 


Its charm is fascinating. A stick a day 








a a gut es 
Does Your Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


IF your handitches for a pencil you may havein 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to bea genius. If you havea liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 
: rough the Federal Course in Applied Cartoon- 
ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you 





succeed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, J.T. keeps the blues away. Its subtle, delicate 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They . aroma soothes and charms. the senses. 
show you by examples how they began and what were Just clip out this advertisement and pina dollar bill J 
their stepping stones to success, to it, or send only your-name and address with 
“ e * ” $1.00 enclosed. We-will send you by Parcel Post 
‘A Road To Bigger Things Free 3 Boxes; 3 Varieties — Egyptian Lotus, Arabian 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the Spice and Orange Flower. Do it now. 
—r of we oe Staff and describes the Federal F REFERENCES— Any Los Angeles Bank. 
urse i a y , : 
ourse me etai rite now for your free copy to: J. H. MINASSIAN & CO., Dept. D 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIFD CARTOONING 


968 Warner Bldy. Minneapolis, Mina. 802 So. Figueroa St., LOS ANGELES 
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GRAY HAIR 


is an evidence of 
advancin?, years 








Before and After 


CARMICHAEL’S 
GRAY HAIR 
RESTORER 


and retain your youthful appearance. 


Absolutely Harmless 


Thousands of refined women now use 
and endorse this safe gray hair restorer. 


FREE—SPECIAL OFFER 


‘To every woman ordering a bottle of Carmichael’s 

Gray Hair Restorer at $1.00, we will include 

free of charge a regular 5o0c jar of ““Re-mo-vo,”’ 

the perfumed Hair Remover—non-irritant. Only 
one order to a customer. 


THE REMOVO COMPANY 
Dept.B Syracuse, N.Y. 





























(Music Lessons 


UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


Endorsed by Paderewski. 





> At Home | 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and European teachers. 
Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Any Instrument or 
are interested in—Piano, Harmon 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandoli 
Organ—and we will send our F 
all instrumental! and vocal courses. d NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5676 Siegel-Myers Bidg. 








e Write telling 
oice us course you 
a Voice, Public School 

uitar, Banjo, or Reed 
REE CATALOG covering 


Send NOW 


Chicago, Illinois 





Practical instruction. 


arn 25l00aWée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
It takes only a short time 
to qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. 
months’ course covers all 


Motion Picture — Studio -— Commercial 


Day or evening classes. 
Call or write for free booklet— you will find it worth while. 


N. ¥. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 


Three & 





Easy terms. 





OnTistd 





Crayon Portraits and Fash- 
fons. By Mail or Local 
Classes. te for termsand 
list of successful students 


12A Flatiron Bidg. New York 
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(Juestions and Answers 


(Continued from page 96) 


LorENE, Biue Istanpo.—TIf I tell this one it 
is only because I have a bit of the blarney 
in me, too. It seems a fighting Irishman 
got wounded; he was unconscious when they 
carried him to the dressing station in a dev- 
astated French village. The doctor said, 
“He’s a pretty bad case. He'll need cheer- 
ing up. When he comes to tell him he’s in 
Ireland.” Pat, regaining consciousness, gazed 
about the ruined village—a shell-shot church 
on the left of him, a torn house at the right. 
“Where am I?” he said. “You're in Ire- 
land, Pat.” “Well,” sez Pat, “and how long 
have yez had Home Rule?” Norma Tal- 
madge is Mrs. Joseph Schenck; Eugene 
O’Brien isn’t married. Harry Morey has a 
wife. The widow of Harold Lockwood is 
not, I believe, a professional. 





My Litt te Frienp DoLiie From WIscoN- 
stn.—Producers can give us all the pictorial 
blah they care to; but thank goodness we 
are not press-agents; we don’t have to like 
it. Your drawings are very cute indeed. 
I'm glad you admire dark men, the dark- 
er the better. Because I am very dark. I 
shall never allow myself to become gray. 
I don’t believe in it. Sorry your Soldier 
Friend is jealous of your devotion to the 
movies. Do you suppose he would be jeal- 
ous of me? Do you think perhaps you’d 
better not write to me any more? 





Mrs. Georce, Cuicaco.—You are a real 
benefactor: passing on your Magazines to 
those who cannot afford to buy them. I 
am sure you will never be disappointed in 
PHotTopLtay, because everyone concerned in 
its make-up is working hard to give you 
what you want. You want large pictures 
of Elliott Dexter and Tom Moore? You 
shall have them. Are you, by the way, 
interested in our Better Photoplay League? 
Write again, please. 





THELMA, PHOENIx.—Thelma, I don’t 
know any beautiful girls in Phoenix; you 
see, I don’t know any girls in Phoenix. I’ve 
never been. But, I am sure, if you won a 
beauty contest there, there must be beau- 
tiful girls in Phoenix. Now I hope as how 
vou feel better. Priscilla Dean, Universal 
City, California; Bert Lytell, Metro, Holly- 
wood. Others answered before. Theda 
Bara is pondering an adventure into the 
two-a-day. Theda prob’ly figures that the 
fans who enjoyed her on the screen for 
two bits will flock to see her as is for 
twice and three times that admittance price. 
Maybe. The old Harold Lockwood pic. 
tures will very likely be reissued by Metro. 
You wish that I continue to sling sarcasm 
and radiate rare wit for many a year to 
come? I hope you get your wish. My, 
how I love to eat. 





Preccy, Fresno.—Please always write to 
me while you’re waiting for the kettle to 
boil. Only you should sign yourself Polly. 


| A man usually is a bit suspicious when the 


young lady assures him that she adores to 
wash dishes, loves children, and thinks darn- 
ing socks is great fun. It’s propaganda of 
a sort. Never mind; I like the old-fash- 
Someone said Mr. Hoover 
would not approve of my passion for lem- 
on-cream pie. I once paid a doctor to tell 
me the same thing. Dustin Farnum is for- 
ty-five. I can hear your gasp from Fresno. 
Yes, he is married. Mary Pickford is work- 
ing now on “Burkses’ Army.” John Bowers 
and Jere Austin were the hero and the 
other man respectively in “Day Dreams,” 
that sweet-little pastoral that I slept through. 
Miss Kennedy has a sense of humor; why 
won’t they let her exemplify it? 


_ P. J., Seatrte—David Powell, “the mil- 
itary heart-burglar,” was the fascinating, you 
say, Englishman in India with Mary in “Less 
than the Dust.” Julia Dean has done noth- 
ing on the screen for a long time. George 
Buckus was Clara Kimball Young’s father in 
“Shirley Kaye.” They must be showing old 
pictures out your way. 





Dorotuy H. M., W. A—“The Eternal 
City,” done by Famous Players, marked 
Pauline Frederick’s shadow-stage debut. 
Thomas Holding opposite. Beatrice Burn- 
ham was the very dark, very pretty Doria 
Cabrillo in Paramount’s “Jack and Jill.” 





ErHet B. S., Oaxranp.—I liked your 
letter. You want Mary Pickford to act in 
“Old Dad,’ another magazine-published 
story; Marguerite Clark to play “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” and Mary Miles Minter 
to do “Romeo and Juliet.” Mary Fuller will 
be coming back soon. Marshall Neilan de- 
cided, I suppose, that he was a better direc- 
tor than actor—and perhaps that directing 
was more remunerative. I should like to 
see him again, too. Conway Tearle is in 
“Virtuous Wives,’ with Anita Stewart. 





Kittens, COATESVILLE.—I don’t know that 
scenario called “The Lost Hope.” As far as 
I’m concerned, however, it may be true. 
Jean Sothern is in vaudeville, or she was, 
the last I heard. I believe she is married. 
Read elsewhere for Fairbanks. Cleo Madi- 
son is contemplating a return to the screen, 
I hear; she was last seen in the sequel to 
“Tarzan of the Apes.” Wally Reid and 
Herbert Rawlinson are very much alive. 





Jack Canuck, Pato Atto—So you're 
from the Canadian woods—“Alberta, the 
greatest country on God’s green foot-stool.” 
And you don’t like California—‘don’t ever 
see any snow or hear any thunder. And 
the blankety-blank trees blossom in Decem- 
ber!” But consider the cinema, old dear. 
Have you never seen your favorite movie 
actor on the streets of Los Angeles? Some- 
thing about Bill lately; suppose you saw it? 





VIVIENNE, DuLuTH.—He’s married; about 
thirty-three, I think. American. Your other 
questions are all answered for other con- 
tributors. Lieutenant Earle Metcalfe is 
back after a year’s service in France. He 
was with Lubin, you remember. Ormi Haw- 
ley, with whom he used to play. is Caruso’s 
leading woman in “Prince Cosimo.” 





Miss SNOWFLAKE—You may write to me 
whenever you get that lonesome feeling. 
Clara Williams in “Carmen of the Klon- 
dike.” Pearl White’s new serial is “The 
Lightning Raider.” We don’t give home ad- 
dresses when we have the studio address; 
write to Pearl at Pathe’s. Florence La Badie 
is dead; I don’t know where you could ob- 
tain pictures of her. Dorothy Phillips, Uni- 
versal; Sylvia Breamer, Blackton; Doris 
Kenyon, DeLuxe; Olive Thomas, Selznick; 
Catherine Calvert, Famous Players-Lasky ; 
Shirley Mason, Ann Little, Lasky; Bessie 
Love, Vitagraph; Juanita Hansen, Universal; 
D. W. Griffith, Sunset studios, Hollywood. 





Rose Tuorn, ArpMorE.—In all our ca- 
reer as an Answer Man, we have never en- 
joyed such thoroughly quaint questions as 
yours. They are: “Is Mary Pickford’s 
hair naturally curly?” and “Are Max Sen- 
nett’s eyes really as crossed as they look?” 
To the first, yes. To the second, if you 
mean Ben Turpin, the comedian who acts 
for the Sennett Paramount company,—yes 
indeed. 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or en- 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over sixteen 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement. 


No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
=» ments you have tried, think of 
the thousands of sufferers this method has 

made well and happy. We will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 


no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 

The photographs here show how 
light, cool, elastic and easily ad- 
qustette the Philo Burt Appliance is— 

ow different from the old tor- 

turing plaster, leather or steel 
jackets. To weakened or de- 
formed spines it brings almost 
immediate relief evenin the most 
serious cases, You owe it to 
yourself to investigate it thor- 
oughly. The price is within 
reach of all. 

Send for our Free Book 
today and describe the nature 
and condition of your trouble 
as fully as possible so we can 
give you definite information. 


| stevoser BURT MFG. CO. 
2 


329YOdd Fellows Bidg., Jamestown,N.Y. * 
ities of Married 


ALT! 2225. 


meet the problems of Sex that confront you 
—vsecure happiness and permanent love, 
insuring perieet, healthy children. This is 
only possible by reading Dr. BE. B. Lowry’s 
books “Himself” and “Herself.” Everybody 
should have them, 
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Re prepared for 
the responsibil- 


HIMSELF — 


Tacs we ‘ wn 


saimscives. Thine 
be 


ula / 


band should have. 


Fither book, illustrated, postpaid $1.10 in plain wrapper. 
Send us your order today and ask for descriptive matter 
of other beoks and FREE catalog of wonderful bargain 
offers on magazines, 


WELLER SERVICE, Dept. B, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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FACE POWDER. 


IN CREEN: BOXES ONLY: 





Makes the Complexion 


Beautiful, Soft and Velvety 


Money back if not entirely pleased. 


Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return of 
discolorations. A million delighted users prove 
its value. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Bru- 
nette, White. 50c. by toilet counters or mail. 


National Toilet Company, Dept.C.P., Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 

















Cullivahe 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
so. Nodrugs,no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—al! free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 17, 624 So. D seen m Ave., = anole 
(4 Branch Wo 








THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE—FREE! 


Send to-day for a free sample copy. Splendid stories 
—beautiful iustrations- pandeome covers in colors. 
res 


SS 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 2809 MAIN STREET, SMETHPORT, PA. 










Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


Ersiz, WELLINGTON, N. Z.—You are right, 
Elsie; the first century is the most difficult. 
Everything closed in New Zealand for two 
months and you couldn’t get your PHoro- 
pray? Darn the Spanish influenza. Olive 
Thomas is starring for Myron Selznick; her 
first new picture is “Upstairs and Down,” 
from the Hattons’ stage success. 


A. C. L., River FAatts, 
our (he) art section, The pictures this 
month are particularly easy to look at. Bet 
there won't be anyone saying they read Q's 
and A’s first. Alice Joyce is Mrs. Tom 
Moore; she has a little daughter, Alice Mary. 
The Moores are not divorced, but separated. 
Miss Joyce is twenty-nine; she was once a 
Gramercy Park hello-girl; then an artist’s 
model, finally coming to the silversheet with 


Wis.—So you like 


Kalem. She’s with Vitagraph now. Agnes 
Ayres and Florence Deshon were the girls 
in O. Henry’s “One Thousand Dollars.” Some 
of the Fox stars are: Theda Bara, ‘Tom Mix, 
George Walsh, Gladys Brockwell. Miss 
Bara, by the time this is read, will prob- 
ably have formed some new affiliation, as 
her Fox contract has expired and it is 
thought she will not renew it. 


BuFraLo PENELOPE.—We get a good many 
letters from your city. You have a roadster, 
a pony, a bridle horse, a parrot, eight gold 
fish, three canaries, one Angora, two Boston 
Bull pups, a fiance in the aviation, a college 
education, and a ukulele. Alas, I have none 
of these except the goldfish. and only two 
of those. Clara Kimball Young was mar- 
ried to James Young, the director; they are 
divorced. Kay Laurel was married to Win- 
field Sheehan, general manager for Fox. 
Monroe Salisbury was born somewhere in 
New York. Others answered elsewhere, from 


time to time. Please don’t forget to write 
again. 
C. F., Epsom, AvCKLAND, N. Z.—You say 


it is hard to understand the passion some 
of my correspondents seem to have for find- 
ing out the ages of various actresses: “I 
should have thought,” you continue, “the 
camera did that pretty effectually.” You are 
cynical without being saturnine and I like 
that. On the contrary—I believe with you 
that clothes play a very important part in 
any film drama; but I don’t believe any actor 
should be merely an animated clothes-horse. 
Thank you for saying my humor is never 
obvious. It’s obvious vou are half Irish. 


J. W. S., Morcantown.—I don't know the 
wiintiee length of skirts, I’m sure. The 
shoe manufacturers insist that long skirts 
are unsightly, but the dressmakers have an 
entirely different opinion. I am _ pacific 
rather than specific when it comes to ques- 
tions such as this. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew are making pictures for Paramount in 
Chicago right now, while filling an engage- 
ment in the Windy City with their “Keep 
Her Smiling” show. “Romance and Rings” 
is their first Paramount. “Once a Mason” 
is another. Read Julian Johnson’s story, 
“Cohan and the Movies,” in February PuHo- 
TOPLAY; and you'll find out why George M 
has not made any more pictures. Cohan is 


married. Mabel Normand is working for 
Goldwyn. “The Great Love” was made in 
Califilmia. 


Vina Lee W., WINFIELp.—It’s a little late 
to ask if they are married. They have been 
separated over a year now. Billie Burke in 
“The Make-Believe Wife.” Texas Guinan 
did “The Gun Woman” for Triangle. Doro- 
thy Gish in a picturization of “The Hope 





When you write to advertisers please mention 


Chest.” Dick Barthelmess with her in this; 
like him? 
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Buy Today—Ten Months to Pay 
“SWEET”? DIAMONDS 


are highest quality, blue-white. perfect-cut gems. 
Every Diamond guaranteed for ‘Quality and Value. 


*“SWEET’S”’ Ten-Payment Plan 


Goods sent on approval at our expense. E xamine. If 
satistied, pay only one-fifth the purchase price and the 
rest in ten equal monthly payments. YOU R CREDIT 
IS GOOD WITH THE HOUSE OF SWEET. -NO 
RED TAPE—NO DELAY~--Absolutely Confidential. 


ry at 
““SWEET’S” Money-Back Guarantee 
protects you in every way. Any money you may have 
he posited will be promptly refunded if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 


Our 732% Profit Sharing Exchange Plan 
applies 4s all exchanges of SWEET DIAMONDS. 
We share our profits with our customers by allowing 
them a yearly increase of 74 per cent more than paid 
on all Diamonds exe hanged ine more expensive ones, 


Our FREE Catalog | eae agg 73 1500 gift ft Sugeestions in 


welry, Rings, 
Pins, La Vallieres, Silverware, French lvory Toile ot Ware, Cut 
Glass, Cameras, and F *honographs. Send T is for SWEET 


DeLuxe Catalog. Write now to Dept. 429- 


L.W. Sweet & eens 


2-4 Maiden Lane, Dept. 429-L, New York City 
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TS A WEEK 


The most concentrated and ex- 

uisite perfume ever made. Pro- 
duced without alcohol. A single 
drop lasts a week. 

Bottie like picture, with long 

lass topper, Rose or Lilac. $1.50; 
Fily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75. 
Send 20 cts. silver or stamps for 
miniature bottle. 


Tee mae oe, 
WATER 


The above comes in less con- 
centrated (usual perfume) form 
at $1.25 an ounce at druggists or 
by mail, with two new odors 
**Mon Amour,” “GardenQueen,’ 
both very fine. Send $1.00 for 
souvenir box, five 25c bottlessamo 
size as picture, different odors, 

Ask your druggist—he knows 
there is no better perfume lade. 








7a S00 


Send for Miniature 
BOTTLE 20 


PAULRIEGER 272 FIRST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Y Riegers% 
Perfumes: 
cory"! 
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Pre vent loss. They are neat and durable, 

Made in many styles in fast colors of 

Red, Blue, Black, Navy, Yellow or Green, 
Us : 


YOUR FULL ( 3 doz....$'.85 $1.00 


NAME FOR }isdes.. 2603538 


Samples of various styles sent free, 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
7 N. Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn, 
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Fail to buy these 


Real Photos 
of Movie Stars 
you admirers of the 


* clever screen stars, 

: just glance through 

selected list of the BIG ONES. Wouldn't 

you like to receive by return mail, genuine 

photos of your Movie Favorites, sie 8x10, 

in original poses by the Stars? They ar 

beautiful and life-like. 
for the money. 


35c Each. Special Offer — 7 for $2 


Make Your Selection From This List: 
Mabel Normand Pear] White 
Olga Petrova Ben, F. Wilson 
Mary Pickford Earle Williams 
Blanche Sweet Crane Wilbur 
t e Joye Marguerite Snow Lillian Walker 
Jack Kerrigan Anita Stewart Clara K. Young 
Mary M.les Minter Norma Talmadge and 100 others 
eck ose you want and enclose money covering your pur 
chase t wether with this advertisement, with your name and 
dress written plainly thereon and mail TODAY to 


S. Bram, Dept. A51, 209 W.48th St., New York 


tifyouaren 


“Don’t Shout” 
“| hear you. I can hear 


now as well as anybody. 


this 


« are 
Wonderful value 





ney refunde 











‘How’? With the MORLEY 

PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 

now, but they are invisible. 

would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right. 
*“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 


can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO.. Dept. 789. Perry Bidg., Phila. 


MUSIC TAUGHT ET 





WSie Aes" FREE 


Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 
A. 


: Yoo cam Acad Musaae Uke this quills 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Lilus- 
trations make everything plain. Only expense about 2c 

r day to cover cost of postage and music used. Write 
or Free booklet which explains everything in full. 


American School of Music, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 
(Concluded) 


GLENN, DENveR.—We cannot send you 
a picture of Elmo Lincoln as “Tarzan of 
the Apes” because we don’t send out pictures. 
You may write to Mr. Lincoln care of the 
National Film Corporation in Los Angeles. 
H. B. Warner, Robertson-Cole company. 
There is a little Joan Warner—she’s about 
six months old now. By the way, Texas 
Guinan, an old friend of Mrs. Warner 
(Rita Stanwood)—in sending a wire of con- 
gratulation wrote—thinking it was a boy— 
“My best to the future President of the 
United States.” Mrs. Warner replied: “If 


| universal suffrage goes into effect, then may- 


be Joan will be President.” 


Fenwick isn’t in 
Dustin Farnum is his 
real name. He’s Bill’s brother. Wanda 
Hawley is Mrs. J. Burton Hawley—neé Pet- 
tit. Elliott Dexter is Mr. Marie Doro; Her- 
bert Rawlinson married to Roberta Arnold, 
now on the stage in New York; while it’s 
Edith Roberts’ real name unless she’s 
changed it recentlhy—and she promised once 
to notify us if she contemplated taking unto 
herself a husband. Alice Brady isn’t mar- 
ried and she’s “considered quite pretty” and 
if you look like her it’s nothing to get real 
mad about, I assure you. Olga Petrova may 
have been married three times but I only 
know that she is now the wife of a Dr. 
Stuart, an Indianapolis physician. Theda 
isn’t married, or dead, or under a new con- 
tract. Will let you know. 


M. H., Pror1a.—Irene 


Lita Harvey, Toronto.—What a 
name. Are you a blonde with deep blue 
eyes? You see I read about one once and I 
never did get over it. Ruth Roland, George 
Chesbro, and George Larkin were all Pathe 
serialistes last. Ruth is working on a new one 
now; her vaudeville tour was of short dura- 
tion, as she much prefers the pictures. She 
has not yet named her bungalow. “Happy 
Home” has been suggested but there are 
twenty “Happy Homes” in the film colony. 
(I never thought there were so many.) Send 
the usual twenty-five cents. You’re welcome. 
And I hope, from the bottom of my heart, 
that you are a blonde. Let me know, won't 
you? 


pretty 


Reeta H., GuetpH.—You start off, “Dear 
Friend of the People.’ What do you think 
this is, a political banquet? I suppose you 
meant it for a bouquet, anyway. I don’t 
skate, I’m afraid. That is I’m afraid I 
don’t skate. If you sent Wallie Reid one 
dollar for a photograph you surely should 
hear from him, as he usually sends them 
gratis. That’s irony. Or rather—extrava- 
gance—with apologies to Dorothy Dalton. 
Write to him again—care Lasky’s, Holly- 
wood. Ethel Clayton is with the same com- 
pany now; there was a story about her 
last month which told you all you wanted 
to know. Johnny Hines is with World, Fort 
Lee, N. J. I'll tell you, Reeta, many of 
the players send photographs gladly, but you 
can’t expect them to answer letters too. 
However, maybe Johnny will. 


Susan AND Sve, Hovuston.—I transposed 
your names to make it euphonious. It 
seems we must be euphonious; all the mo- 
tion picture magazines are doing it. Yes, 
you're right—if it weren't for some of these 
news-weeklies several kings and queens 
would be out of a job. Why, Charles Ray 
is very much on the job. He is making 
releases regularly for Paramount under Tom 
Ince’s direction. A late one is “Hayfoot 
Strawfoot,” from the pen of Julian Joseph- 
son who Julian Johnson calls “the new 
write hope.” Charles is married. 


SHIRLEY, Toronto. — You're the first 
Shirley I ever met, excepting the lady in 
“The Lion and the Mouse.” Yes; what 
used to be naughty is now merely “piquant.” 
That word may be applied with equal ease 
to an A. H. Woods farce or a new ingenue. 
I like Lew Cody; he’s our very best male 
vampire. No, I am so sorry, but I have never 
spoken to Lew Cody. And he has never 
spoken to me. But sometimes, girls, some- 
times in those close-ups on the screen—it 
looks as if he is really about to speak to 
us—you know? Cody was born in Water- 
ville, Maine, in 1885—the same year as F. X. 
B., ‘pon my word! He was educated in 
Canada—McGill University, at Montreal. 
He began his screen career with the New 
York Motion Picture Corporation. Married 
to Dorothy Dalton, once. Now with 
Maurice Tourneur’s company. Harron is still 
with Griffith. Not married. 


VirciniA, Roita, Mo.—What perfectly 
fascinating names some of these towns have! 
Rolla supersedes Guelph, now, in my esteem. 
Please write to me every month. One can 
concoct such perfectly charming wheezes on 
Rolla. If you say you are sweet sixteen 
you needn’t add you are crazy about Wallie 
Reid; Reid is the leading cause of heart dis- 
ease among most of the young ladies of my 
acquaintance. Never mind; don’t hesitate 
about writing to Wallie on account of his 
wife, Dorothy Davenport. She helps him 
with his correspondence and so far a fan 
letter hasn’t broken up their happy home. 
Mary Miles Minter isn’t a dream, but a 
very delightful reality. She isn’t married 
to Alan Forrest—she isn’t married to any- 
one no matter what you heard because she’s 
pretty young and besides she has enough 
to do to keep herself in new limousines and 
fur capes without supporting a husband. 
Rumors are she will go with the Zukor or- 
ganization. Alan Forrest is suing Ann Little 
for divorce. Marguerite Clark is Mrs. H. 
Palmerson Williams; Marguerite is to make 
a film of “Come Out of the Kitchen.” Shir- 
ley Mason, Mrs. Bernard Durning. Shirley 
is playing opposite Robert Warwick in “Se- 
cret Service” at present. 


AvucGusta, CLARKSBURG—You say you 
need my picture to complete your rogue’s 
gallery. My photographs are among the 
luxuries not the necessities of life and so 
far I have existed without one. So you 
want a story on Billie Rhodes, who reminds 
you of a college campus and feminine flip- 
pery. Billie will undoubtedly be pleased. 
She’s married to Smiling Bill Parsons and 
I believe they are abroad now, or in Ber- 
muda, I’m not sure which. Cullen Landis 
has played opposite Billie in almost every- 
thing; from her two-reel comedies to her 
five-reel comedy-dramas for her own com- 
pany. Cullen is in his twenties somewhere. 
I’m not sure whether or not he is married. 
Write to him care National Film Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, Cal. Address Barthel- 
mess at the Griffith studios in Hollywood, 
and it will reach him, surely. There is an 
Ashton Dearholt who was with American 
and last with Universal. He is married to 
Helene Rosson, also a former Flying A play- 
er. Dick Rosson is Helene’s brother; he 
was with Lila Lee in “The Secret Garden.” 


A. E. F., Isto, Mrinn.—Please don’t say 
I am snappy. It reminds me of a turtle. 
You aren’t the only one who is puzzled at 
the varying ages of some actresses—eighteen 
two years ago and sixteen now. It often 
happens. Don’t desert me—I am true to 
all of you. 
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Grateful Relief 


FOR SUNBURNED SKIN 
Apply HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM 
gently with finger tips or moistened handkerchief; 
it cools tender, irritated skin at once. By its 
cleansing, healing, antiseptic action, blistering and 

soreness are averted. It keeps the skin naturally 


soft and attractive, regardless of exposure to the 
weather. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


FrANK G., Havirax.—Don't say, “I wish 
I were young again”; you "Il get me started. 
Here it was a nice day and all and I was 
settled for an afternoon of wit and wisdom 
when you spoil everything by a recollec- 
tion of the gravy that mother used to make. 
I’ve been eating at the Automat for a long 
time now and saved enough money to buy | 
myself a new suit and was just enjoying 
the prospects of picking out a nifty pin| 
stripe when you remind me that my indi- | 
gestion is ruined—and now—my disposition. | 
I’m homesick. I say—your poem was too | 
high-brow for me. You'll enjoy “Hearts | 
of the World.” Dorothy Gish is in it. By | 
the way, the Little Disturber tells this one: 
she was lunching with Dick Barthelmess, 
her present—and, it looks like, permanent 
leading man—on the screen of course—and 
Dick remarked that he’d bought a car. 


“What is it, a Chandler or a Cadillac?”| ¥ : . el HONEY 
asked Dorothy, who is by way of being a , : = >a ALMOND 
connoisseur of cars. “Neither,” bs See : 6a 


| 
| 
| 

















SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps, with your request. 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both Cold and Dis- 
appearing Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. Trial cake Soap 8c. Sample 
Face Powder 2c., Trial Size 15c. Attractive Week-end Box 50c. 
Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere 
or will be mailed, postpaidin U.S. A., from Laboratory. 


A. S. HINDS, 228 West Street 
Portland, Maine 


returned 
Barthelmess ruefully—“it’s a conspiracy.” 
Not bad, for a leading man. 











Marx Nunn \ WY ~~ AN 
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: ‘Ondar by Meil 


| CREOLE 
| PRALINES 


i (GRUNEWALD) 
cAs pure as any confection can be made. 


G. R. Y., ’190, Atttance, O.—So you're 
from Cal. No, I should never have guessed 
it. You think it’s funny when somebody 
who has never been inside a studio in his 
life pulls something like this: “Say, you 
know, they don’t use real houses and things 
in the movies. No! Why, they just make 
’em out of scenery in those big places where 
they take the pictures.” Yes, I have been 
through a studio or two and I know one 
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' : ; a ata | it Produced in a mcdel, new and absolutely | 
thing: I'm going to invent something for sanitary factory. NY 
the players to do while waiting around be- East or West — North or South Mail orders filled anywhere. \ 






A \ Sent in a protected carton —each Praline 
tween scenes. It gets on my nerves. Here’s i wrapped in glazed paper. Carefully packed. 
the cast of “A Doll’s House” (Artcraft):| . j 


s s : : i \ P. O. or Express Money Orders, or Per- 
Nora, Elsie Ferguson; Helmar, H. E. Her-| AP OSE ‘\ sonal Checks received. 
bert; Krogstadt, 2 

























Alex K. Shannon; Mrs.| ; \ cas ee coc eae 
Linden, Ethel Grey Terry; Dr. Rank, War- Talcum Powder iN BOX OF 24 - - +--+ + + 300 
ren Cook; Helmar Children: Ivy Ward and : \\ SENT PARCEL POST, PREPAID, INSURED 
Tulla Belle; Krondstadt Children: Douglas Is the choice of women of the most refined AN Dealers write for particulars. 
. . taste. There is a subtle fascination in its AY 
Redmond and Charles Crompton. Uni- delicate ofer— Une the aoutie tenath of 0 xt The HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS 
versal also made a production of the Tbsen rose. And it is so refreshing and soothing | XX; Dept. 29 NEW ORLEANS.LA. 
play, with Dorothy Phillips and William to the most tender skin. \ 
Stowell in the leading roles of Nora and Trial Offer Send 20c for an attractive Week- | mene wan 
Thorval. And here, “The Lightning Raid- end Package containing four Jap Rose minis. LOUISIANA 
os "2 °s, CONSIS > e alcum Powder, 
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ficulties. Ah—come again. 











Vircinta S., New Yorx.—If I don’t an- 
swer your letter I'll see you in Chicago, will 
I? Well, Virginia, that isn’t the reason 
you're getting a speedy reply. I like you 
fine. We don’t give personal addresses, my 
dear; if we did the players would be 
swamped—not only with letters—but with 
applicants for jobs as maids, cooks, sce- 
nario writers, and husbands. But you may 
address Alice Brady, care Select, New York, 
and Mary Pickford, care the Brunton studios 
in L. A., and it will reach them. P. S:: 
If you aspire to write ’em, pronounce it 
see-nar-io. But if you really write’ em— 
it’s sh-narr-ee-o. 


“Trade Mark Reg. 


Hs L Wort ZER@ 


, 00 years of instrument making 


’ Play ra Week 


. [: ™ You may have your ¢ i of more than 2,000 instruments for a week’s trial in 
your owr home, Play it as if it were your own. Then, if you wish, you may send it back 
at our expense, Trial does not cost youapenny. Don’t miss this big offer. 


i Convenient Monthly Payments 


fp td es you ¢ decide to buy ou may pay the low manufacturer’s price at the rate 






Pa 


Joan or Arc, N. Y. C.—No, no, the en- 
velope doesn’t matter. Of course with blue 
stationary a yellow envelope isn’t exactly 
comme il faut, still— Yes, I do like Jane 
and Katherine Lee—the little dears! Virginia 


ofa few cents a day, The name “‘Wurlitzer’’ has stood for the highest quality for 
\, nearly twe centuries. Every known musical instrument sold to you at direct- 
a) from-the-manufacturer’s price. We've supplied U. S 








Gov’t with trumpets for 65 years. oe er ee ee eo 


Lee Corbin is only six—that is, her biogra- if 38 j Send the Coupon 7 The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 
phy says she was born In 1913. Francis X. lg i Just put your name and address on the coupon 4th Street Cintinnatt, Obfo 
Bushman first saw the light in 1885—Janu- 


Wabasb Avenue, Chicago, Ll. 

‘Now. Please state what instrument you are interested 7 e _B, Wades Shenae Pteanmnc 
in, There is no obligation. We will send you the big @ _.dace catalog, absolutely free. Also tell 
160-page book free and prepaid. Send coupon now! 


about your epecial otfer direct from the 
manufacturer 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. ¢ ._. 

Dept. A153 
East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. g’ Address... 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, il. ¢ Sin tnnet. 


ary 10 is the exact date, if you want to send 
him a card. Theda Bara is not dead; at 
least, we have every reason to believe that 
she isn’t. You are a French girl and what 
am I? And I know what curiosity is, 
don’t I? Yes. 








(Name of Instrument here) ‘al 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Hermo “hair-Lustr’ 
(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The hair will stay dressed after Hermo “HAIR- 
LUSTR” has been applied. No more mussy, un- 
tidy looking hair. dds a charming sheen and 
luster, insuring the life of the hair, as well as its 
beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 
and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance so becom- 
ing to the stars of the stage and screen. Guar- 
anteed harmless and greaseless. 


Two Sizes—50c and $1 


$1 size three times the quantity « =“ 50c size. SI = FOR 
1AR TODAY. Remit in coin, rder, ” he s 
tamps, and we will send Hermo 
Hermo Booklet, ‘Guide to Beauty,'’ prepaid, u o- pl in 
over, at once Use it five days and it not pon Mh satista 
return what is left, and we will REFUND YOUR 
MONEY IN Fl LIL... Once you use Hermo “*HAIR-LUSTR" 
you will never be without it. SE.VD YOUR ORDER TOD.!)} 


HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 16, CHICAGO 


“HAIR-LUSTR," i the 



































































































































Tke STERILIZED 
POWDER PUFF 









finest Quality lambs Woof aaa 


Six Popular Sixes 
10¢ 15* 20* 25*.35* 50* 
At All Best Dealers 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET showin: 


the makin YY HYGIENOL ® 
POWDER PU! 5 Sent on request 


MAURICE LEVY. 












































Qn Al HYGIENOL Envetepes 


isSW.38"" Street. New York City 
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DE MARK REG 


Get Rid of That 
Nasal Twang on 
Your Phonograph 
This remarkable repro- 


ducer gives sounds their 
proper expression and 
rhythm. Its naturalness 
and wartnth of color makes 
the sound a true “‘resurre 
tion’’ of the 
Applicable to any machine. You'll be dehghted with it. 
Send $10 if nickel plated, or $12 50 if gold plated, and the 
RESURRECTONE will Le sent Le yst ne Pp uid State make 
of instrument. Satisfactic money refunded, 


Hoffay Talking Machine Co., Dept 406, 3 v. 29thSt., New York City 
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Every advertisement in Photoplay 
is guaranteed, not only by the 
advertiser, but by the publisher 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Mitprep, Lonpon, Ont.—The “exclama- 
tory musical comedies’ were “Oh Boy!” 
and “Oh Lady, Lady!’ Albert Capellani 
is picturizing “Oh Boy!” By the way, by 


| rights the next one should be “Oh You Kid!” 
| —according to Jack Lait. 
| isn’t in the new Tourneur productions that 


Ralph Graves 


I know of; he was in “Sporting Life” with 
the Binneys. Milton Sills has a contract 
with Goldwyn, I believe, but he was loaned 
to Metro to play with Viola Dana in “Diana 
Ardway.” “Satan Junior” is another new 
Dana. The Bushmans made only one pic- 
ture for Vitagraph, I think; it has not yet 
been released. Thanks. 


I. S. L., Meprorp, Mass.—Saxon Kling 
who was in “The Indestructible Wife” with 


| Alice Brady has not done any more picture 


| work that I have a record of. He v 


was un- 


| derstudy to Conrad Nagel in the leading 


role, opposite Miss Brady, in the stage play 
“Forever After” when Nagel was in the 
navy last summer. I don’t know just what 
he is doing now but will inform you. Val- 
kyrien was married to Baron DeWitz, but 
recently obtained a divorce. Mildred Har- 
ris-Chaplin is only eighteen. I think Lenora 





Hughes is not married. She was in the 
musical comedy, “See You Later’ last. She 
dances. 

GENEVA THURMAN.—Oh Geneva! Are 





you any relation to Mary? Please say that 
you are. You say I’m liable to arrest if 
I don’t quit saying that actor is married 
when he denies it. I hope so; I get so 
tired of it all, sometimes. No; Theda Bara 
is not dead. Ann Little comes back with 
Wally in “Alias Mike Moran.” Every thir- 
teen, fourteen, fifteen and sixteen-year-old in 
the—commonly called—United States wants 
to be a movie actress. Why don’t you be 
different, Geneva ? 


ForGET-ME-Not, Santos. — Believe me 
Zantippe I won't. Of course, the pay is 
the thing. Well rather, as Gertrude Stein 
would repeat. Do you know Gertrude Stein 
the free-versiste? No? I wish I didn’t; 
I've never been the same since. I strive and 
strive, and still I cannot understand her. 
Good lord, chiid—I suppose you mean it 
kindly—but please don’t invent anything to 
“make the mail go quicker.” It comes in 
fast enough now. Ethel and Marguerite 
Clayton are not even remotely related. Jean 
Sothern in “The Two Orphans.” You and 
your chum want to correspond with a 
North American young lady or gentleman, 
preferably a resident of New York and a 
lover of music. I'll supply your addresses 
upon request. Thanks, very much. 





Mary, Texas.—You couldn’t have made 
a better New Year’s resolution than to write 
to me. I’m glad you didn’t break it; al- 
though as a rule I am in favor of making 
them and then breaking ’em. What will 
there be to resolve about next year, any- 
way? Nazimova is, I think, in her early 
thirties. Married to Charles Bryant. Art 
is ageless and imperishable—in the photo- 
drama. Harry Morey, Vitagraph, Brook- 
lyn; Ethel Barrymore, Paramount-Artcraft, 
New York. ; 


Betty A., GLovucester.—I don’t think 
Englishmen are so polite, at that. I don’t 
notice any M. P.’s getting up to give their 
seats to the ladies. So you wish the Mag- 
azine were issued twice a month? Antici- 
pation is the better half of realization; I 
think you enjoy it more this way. Marion 
Leonard has been off the screen for a long 
time now. She was a favorite in the good 
old days. I think she is married. 
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G. D. P., Mr. Ortve, Pa.—Geraldine Far- 
rar—who so far as I know is our only non- 
inflammable prima-donna film-star—has sent 
letters and pictures to many of her admirers 
because they have written in and told us 
about it. Gerry was born in Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. Lou-Tellegen in private life. Goldwyn 
studios, Culver City, will reach her all sum- 
mer. Paramount will send you Lila Lee’s 
picture if you enclose a quarter—485 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


D., Epste, Montana—If that isn’t 
Rosemary Theby’s rea] name she has never 
informed me. I am of the opinion that it 
is. Julian Eltinge isn’t dead. He is in 
vaudeville. Eltinge makes pictures from 
time to time. You say you like to see black 
silk stockings in the movies. Well— 


Doris, PittsBuRGH.—You say Montaigne 
hasn't got much on me. My dear Doris, 
Montaigne hasn’t got anything on me—he’s 


dead. “Captain Kidd, Jr.,” Mary’s final Art- 
craft, is being announced for release now. 
Robert Gordon is home from war; he is 
playing opposite Bessie Love in “The 
Yankee Princess,” for Vitagraph. It’s 
his real name, I believe. Antrim Short was 


Peter with Constance Talmadge in “Ro- 
mance and Arabella.” He’s just a_ kid, 
really. Remember an old Universal—two 
vears old—called “The Flirt”? Marie Wal- 
camp was featured; it was from Booth Tark- 
ington’s novel of the same name; and Short 
was the kid brother. I’ve always remem- 
bered him in that. Harrison Ford was Jim, 
in the Talmadge film. You're perfectly wel- 
come, Doris. 


PLainview.—Is that a_ nick- 
cauliflower? And I don’t like 
cauliflower. Alice Brady may be ad- 
dressed care Select Pictures Corporation, 
New York, or The Playhouse. She is on 
the stage in “Forever After” in her father’s 


CALLIE, 
name for 


theatre. Gladys Hulette isn’t doing picture 
work 1ow; she was in vaudeville the last I 
heard. 

P. Y., New Yorxk.—But, my dear girl, 


you've got to do “bits” before you can hope 
for better things, you know. You must 
serve .an apprenticeship in any trade; the 
theatrical is a whole lot like any other 
profession if you girls would only believe 
it. Winifred Allen? She married an avia- 
tor, and hasn’t been on the screen for some 
time. She was with Lasky for a while— 
with Lou Tellegen in “The Long Trail’ and 
with Jack Pickferd in “Seventeen.” For 
Triangle, under Allan Dwan’s direction, 
she was featured in “The Man Who Made 
Good” with Jack Devereaux—who married 
John Drew’s daughter Louise if you care 
to go into it—and in “From Two to Six,” 
with the ever-popular perennial Earle Foxe. 
So there. 


A. B., Honey Grove.—So you are a mu- 
sician. I think I shall take up music; it 
is such a good thing for the hair. Yes, 
Paderewski proved that a great musician 
may be a man of practical purpose as well. 
He has sacrificed everything for Poland. 
Isn’t it nice to see one great man who really 
looks the part? Griffith will retain Lillian 
Gish and Robert Harron in his new agree- 
ment with the United Artists. In “The Girl 
Who Stayed at Home,” he has two new 
players—Carol Dempster, a dancer, and 
Clarine Seymour, who used to be a come- 
dienne at Rolin’s. Little Ben Alexander in 
“Hearts of. the World.” He’s an American 
boy. Lately in “The Turn of the Road,” 
for Brentwood, and “The White Heather,” 
for Tourneur. Others elsewhere. 





















Questions and Answers 
(Concluded ) 


Joan C. K., Jamatca—You say Jamaica 
is an ideal place for a rest cure. Come to 
think of it I’m badly in need of a rest and 
you say you fancy Americans and haven't 
seen any tourists since the war began and 
you are very fond of the Answer Depart- 
ment. How much is the boat fare to Ja- 
maica? I am sure Dorothy Gish will send 
you her photograph; she will autograph it 
personally, too. There was a story about 
Dorothy’s fan mail in last month’s issue— 
the May of Puotopray. Dorothy is very 
good natured about answering her mail. 
Lillian, too, takes care of her own corre- 
spondence. Griffith studios, Hollywood, 
Cal. Pearl White will send you a picture; 
care Pathe studios, Jersey City, N. J. 


Bossy Bumps, PittspurGH.—So your class 
gave a play—‘Hamlet”—and you were 
Hamlet. And you wish I’d been there to 
see you as the melancholy Dane. When will 
you play a return engagement? Monte 
Blue is your favorite; he’s coming along 
fine now. Have you seen him opposite Miss 
Clayton in “Private Pettigrew’s Girl?” J. 
Parks Jones usually has a good part in 
every other Lasky picture you see. He 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, twenty-seven 
years ago; went to school in Ohio and later 
moved to California. Jones was a news- 
paperman before he became a film actor— 
he was on the Los Angeles Times and Ex- 
aminer. He’s always been with Lasky, I 
believe. His height is five feet ten inches 
he weighs 145 pounds. He likes to swim, 
and play the piano; and you may address 
him at Lasky’s. And I think he has been 
married. Bertram Grassby is twenty-nine; 
he is an Englishman who was educated in 
the United States. He’s been with Fox, 
Universal, and lately, Griffith. He will send 


you his picture; I would, if I were Ber- 
tram. That’s all. 
C. G. T., St. Pavut.—lI’m not weeryens | 


about the problem of civil law in Guata- 
mala; I’m reading a continued story in | 
the Saturday Evening Post and I can think 
of nothing else. Many of the players are 
pleased to send their admirers such proo's 
of their 
graphs; some of them demand twenty-five 
cents in payment; others nothing. Mary 
Pickford, the Gish girls, Geraldine Farrar, 
Bill Hart, are a few who will send theirs. 
I’m going to do a little research work on 
that other question and will let you know 
later, if it’s all right with you? 


RutTHtir, INDIANAPOLIS.—You address me 
“My dear-dear.” It sounds to me very 


much like a_sex-best-seller. Don’t do it 
any more. Yes, Charles Ray is married but 
the Answer Man is not. Let this be our 


hopeful thought for today. You tell me I’ve 
broken your heart and then you add—“I 
heard it crack when you told me Wallie 
Reid has a wife.” Norma Talmadge’s latest 
release is “The Probation Wife.” Thanks 
awfully for reading over all my old answers. 
Greater love hath no correspondent. Noth- 
ing is so stale as yesterday’s scandal. How- 
ever, I deal in facts; so— I don’t know 
of a “Wallace Reid Club,” but there must 
be one. There is a Francis X. Bushman 
Club; won’t that serve? F.X.B. is raising 
Great Danes on his estate—“Bushmanor,” 
Riderwood, Maryland. You say you'll grow 
old gracefully and name your cat Wally and 
dream of what might have been. 
might you have been reading?) Usually 
when they are taking a close- -up the star is 
on the set-—sometime they take it at the end 


of the scene and the other actors don’t 
count. They have to register emotion on 
order. 





gratitude as autographed photo- | 
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Learn tyModel *: 


hfeads Faces 


Yes, you can eS to 

model heads and faces in 
PLASTE PAPIER, same as used for 
camouflage in the U. S. Army. Now 
adapted by Lieutenant Jensen of the 
Camouflage Dept. into a money-mak-. 
ing, art-instilling pastime for men, 
women, boys, girls—everybody. 


Model with Wrapping Paper . 


dipped in plaste, on the Superskill 
Modeling Device, which gives correct lines and 
proportions of the subject being modeled. 
Covered with Bronzola, you have a beautiful 
bronze statue. Choose your own subjects—your- 
self—a friend or relative—Pres. Wilson—Gen. 
Pershing—anybody. It’s all sosimple. You need 
no education, no experience. Isn’t this wonderful? 


You Can Earn Money 


There are ten ways in which you can 
EARN BIG MONEY~—either all or spare time— 
so easily and quickly when you have this course. 
The course tells you how—ten different ways— 
there is a big demand for what this course 
enables you to do. 


$100.00 Prize Offered 


in cash for the best head modeled on 
the Superskill ; contest open to amateurs only. 
Noted sculptors will be judges. Full particu- 


lars will be given you. 

BE AN ARTIST an originator, a 
9% creator—in a line akin 

to sculpture, only you can master it quickly— 

yes, RIGHT AWAY, 


BE A FACIAL EXPRESSIONIST 


he course shows how to make the 
ane heads (and your own features, too) 
register grief, joy, surprise, anger, deep 
thought, contempt and every human emotion. 
Also explains how to read character and model 
it into your plaste papier faces. 


The New Art for 
_ and pence 


All so simple a child can do 1t; so won- 
derful, advanced artists are taking it up. We 
positively guarantee you success, 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Just to introduce this new art, Lieut. 
Jensen will take all the risk and send the course 
to you on free examination. So 


Don’t Send Any Money 


Merely mail the coupon or write a letter and the 
complete course will * sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satistied. send it back 
any time within five days after you receive it and 
you will owe nothing. But if you passecesucassecs 
are convinced you willearnfrom 
it many times $10 in actual ry 
cash, in fascinating entertain- 
ment, pleasure and art cul- 
ture, then send only $10 in 
fullpaymentfortheCourse, # remail the Course to 
Superskill Modeling De- # you within 5 days after 
vice, Plaste and Bron- # its receipt or send you 
zola. You take no _ ra $10.00 
and gain much. Mail f —— 
a 
F 
° 


Lt. Jensen : 


You may send the 
ra Course. I will either 


coupon NOW, 


JENSEN nny f 


OF MODELING ¢ 


2520 Milwau- i 
kee Avenue, ¢ 


@ Address..... 
CHICAGO | 











Engel. 


[ ‘Axrt Cor ners | 





Millions / iy \SENOo Paste Neevec 
inuse Use them M to mount all kodak 


& 4 

&) pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
, Made in Square, Round, Ova!l, Fancy and Heart 

a in , gray, Sepia, and red gummed paper, 

y on corners of pictures, then wet and stick, 

QUICK lipther ARTISTIC, o muss, no fuss. At photo 
supply, drug and stat’y stores. 10e brings full pkg. and sam- 
ples from Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. gg-1456 Leland, CHICAGO 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 
A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER: 















Liberal allowance on old instruments 





Mandolin and Guitar world talking. 


player and teacher. 


FN conse ty arching—scientific 





Terms as low as $5.00 down — $2.30 per oy 
month, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo sent on approval. ; 


The wonderful new Gibson violin construction has set the whole 


112 pages—111 illustrations, a valuable fund of information for 
Also FREE treatise on ‘*How to Practice.’* 
Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: 


center to thinness at rim, se curing strength—sensitiveness 
—free vibration of entire sounding board. Tilted neck, high 


i) 












in exchange ior the **wibson.** 


Get our new FREE BOOK— 





graduation from thickness at 



















































(What | 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





A, bridge with extension string holder, securing increased 
string pressure that vibrates a larger sounding board, 
producing a bigness of tone never before realized. Rein- 
forced, non warpable neck—elevated guard piate or finger 
rost—easy action—adjustable string-bearing at bridge 
overcoming sharping of heavierstrings in upper positions. 


y Make$1800to$5000 orMoreaYear | 


TEACHINC_AND SELLING THE GIBSON 


Become a teacher. Splendid opportunities for either sex in every locality 
for ay ad and cls el lass instruction and the sale of Gibsons. Gibson instru- 
ments made’’ many a teacher enn an ancially. a 
have @ ‘permanent teaching and business _o; 





GIBSON TENOR 








siuying or home. Play trom| DO BUSINESS ON OUR CAPITAL. : 


any piano score--melody or|Become our agent. We help sell. Territory r protected, Stock fur- 
chords--*‘straight’* or “‘jazz."*|nished. | We 8 bay the advertis 











china a ‘Gibson’-ite” 
ompson's Mandolin Orchestra 







— MANDOLIN- 
‘AR CO., 
oa eno St. 


t¥ § Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A, 


Gentlemen; Without obliga- 


pow omen ie 

either sex. Other positions ending. WRITE PI PROMPT § tion, send me free come 
BANJOS Brockmeyer, 1 2 Louis > Teac her and Director, a Any Xiwiiide a Blete Catalog. free treatise. 
Most lar member of banjo|?10,000 busiriéss. in Toit: ‘did $7,000 in 1916." ©. A. Templeman, » pi 20.information about ¢ 
an aan iolteacher, Sioux City, Ia. "writes:" | ""54.600 gross business for the @ lace, 31; book and instrament 

family. Powerful, sweet tone, ” "Wm. Place, Jr., America’s Greatest Mandolin Virtuoso, Star § acher chec. e 
lively, **banjoistic’” but musi-|Solelst for Vietor Talking Machine Gow UNQUALIFIEDLY ENDOR- © ()Mandolin.  ()Mando-bass. 

cal; obtained by exclusive Gib-|SES THE GIBSON. ()Mandola. Guitar. 


()Mando-cello. [) Harp Guitar. 
( ]Tenor Banjo. ()Guitar Banjo 


 ] Name 





id 
Companion instrument: Gibson| for g00ds when sold; return goods not a Try our “Stilt Hunt 
Guitar Banjo --- fingerboard, ynes te those interested. our new $1.00 book *"The 


nase! ~ of the Mandolin Orchestras? a 
stringing and tuning same as|by America’s most successful director Wm. Place, Jr. Write i 
guitar. 





Add 








now for Gatalos. | treatise ‘‘How to Practice. Faychologically Ex- 
~ Don’ t wait: ACT NOW. Fill in the coupon. 








GIBSON MANDOLIN-GUITAR CO., 466 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. Z ee eee 
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Look for this 
Nurse-Face jz the 
Drug Store Window 




















6) lademoisellePureté 


So says many a pretty woman who owes much 
of loveliness to this symbolic San-Tox nurse. 


To you, too, she will bring rejoicing, and beauty 
—beauty of skin and hair, softness of hands, 
fragrance of person—and that treasured charm 
of daintiness which all women strive for, who 
desire to please. 


And for you, too, it will be well worth while 
to seek the San-Tox nurse. Look for her 
gracious face in the drug store window. “he ts 
the sign of the San-Tox druggist, and the 
San-Tox symbol of purity on many a San-Tox 
packet ef blue. 


They are toiletries for the fastidious—these 
San-Tox packets—pure, delicate creams to 
cleanse and nourish the skin, soothing and fra- 
grant lotions to protect against harsh winds, and 
powders of exquisite purity to soften and refine 
the complexion. 


























De ee | ee] Only San-Tox druggists are permitted to sell 
=< . | San-Tox toiletries, and the other San- Tox Prep 
~~ ee. Sl arations, of which there is a wide, wide range. 

) x bs } 

224 | SAN -TOX FOR PURITY 

= DePree Chicago 


cfanJx 
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One-half the world now knows 


how the other half lives 


OU sit in a comfortable auditorium, watching the Zulu in his native 
dance, while out in the Dark Continent the savage sees the Easter 
parade on Fifth Avenue. 


‘Today each half of the world knows how the other half lives—-the motion 
picture has taught it. And, as in all other phases of photography, the Eastman 
Kodak Company has contributed, in a big way, to the advancement of the 
motion picture. 


It was Eastman film that made such pictures possible, and it is Eastman film that 
tonight thrills you with the emotion of the drama, convulses you with laughter, 
. vives youthe war news in picture and instructs you in the ways and the work of 
ithe world. Photography today is a part of life. It touches every human in- 
‘terest, holds fast the memories of the home, is the right hand of science, the 
‘scout in war and truthful chronicler of history. 







If ¥tisn’t an 
» Eastman it-isn’t 


® And the story of photography, during the past third of a century, is the story 
ray 40) By-1.4 


of the growth and progress and development of its strongest advocate and ally, 
the Eastman Kodak Company, for whatever promises to broaden the scope 
and usefulness of photography in art or science or business, is fostered through 
the research work and broad experience of that company until it has been 
made practical—made of real use to the world. 
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Old Dutch 
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